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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. W. H. Cuarke remarks, ‘‘ It is 
mentioned that when St. Wilfrid built the 
church of St. Andrew, at Hexham, he 
brought workmen from Italy, and it was 
by historians of the time said to excel in 
beauty and elegance every other edifice in 
the land. They dwelt with great wonder 
upon the riches of the cover for the altar, 
the gilding of the walls with gold and 
silver, and the fine library, collected at a 
great expense. This was about A.p. 674. 
This I take to be the first building in 
England whose walls were gilded. This 
circumstance is mentioned by Camden, 
Hutchinson, and Pennant, on the authority 
of Bede, lib. IT. Richard of Hexham, &c. 
The second instance is the Golden Chapel 
of Tong church, Salop, which I have seen, 
and whose splendour can hardly be ima- 
gined by those who have not seen it, even 
in its present state ; and the third instance 
it is conjectured is ‘a gate in the cathedral 
of St. Andrew's,’ of which Grose, in his 
Antiquities of Scotland, vol. ii., says, p. 
289, ‘The west end consists of a large 
gate, with a pointed arch, called the 
Golden Gate, probably from its once 
having been gilt; over it are a series of 
arches, above which was a large window : 
on each side of the gate was a polygonal 
tower, crowned with a conical top. That 
on the north side is taken down.’ In 
No. 7 of the Archeological Journal, is an 
article on the crypt of Hexham Church ; 
it is mentioned as being set apart for the 
burial of the lecturers of Hexham: this is 
incorrect. It was found in digging for 
the foundation buttress to support the 
tower of Hexham Church, and became the 
property of Thomas Andrews, esq , from 
whose family it descended to the Clarke 
family, by the marriage of Sloughter 
Clarke, to Honor Andrews, daughter of 
Robert Andrews, esq. and Mary Rawlin- 
son. daughter of Sir Thomas Rawlinson, 
Lord Mayor of London, and to the family 
of Clarke, of Hexham House, it belongs. 
It is true it has been the place of burial of 
three of the lecturers of Hexham; but 
this was only from the circumstance of 
their being connections of our family. I 
would be obliged if any of your corres- 
pondents could state instances of churches 
being gilded besides the ones collected by 
me. I am aware it is extensively used in 
the cathedrals of Spain.” 

Mr. C. Roacw Situ thinks that 
when we quoted in our last Number the 
report of what was stated at the Institute 
of British Architects by Mr. Tite, relative 
to the disposal of the Roman antiquities 
found on the site of the Royal Exchange, 


we ought also to have given Mr. Smith’s 
counter-statements with regard to what 
took place at the period of their discovery. 
We must, however, decline entering into 
this controversy, and can only refer our 
readers to the correspondence which has 
recently appeared in ‘‘ The Builder,” Nos. 
147, 148, 149, 150, and 151. That the 
antiquities found have been preserved, and 
that they will at length be exposed to view 
in some public repository, is the most im- 
portant feature of the affair, and will, we 
trust, when accomplished, afford satisfac- 
tion to all parties. 

A CorresronpEent would be glad of 
information as to who were the authors of 
‘* The Probationary Odes for the Lau- 
reateship,”’ &c., published about the year 
1784. Was General Fitzpatrick one? 

Cuericus wishes to know the meaning 
attached to the non-nalural sense, as 
lately applied by the Tractarians. It is 
not in a controversial point of view that 
he asks for the information, but from real 
ignorance of the definite signification in 
which the term is understood to be made 
use of. Is it a scholastic term of old, or 
now for the first time adopted ? 

A CorRESPONDENT wishes to ask how 
many of the English kings ever used a 
stamp instead of the sign manual. And 
adds that he himself knows on!y of two, 
Henry VIII. and George IV. ; but he is 
told there were others. 

T. D. M., in reply to our correspondent 
‘F.’”? (p. 2), states that the publications 
he inquires about were written by a Jesuit 
of the name of Floyd. He will find in 
Maizeaux’s “ Life of Chillingworth,” 
1725, a notice and remarks on both of 
them, pp. 232, 237. They are, as he 
supposes, in all probability, ‘ scarce.’’ 

The inedited Remains of the late John 
Byrom, M.A., F.R.S., are about to be 
published by the Chetham Society, under 
the editorship of the Rev. Canon Parkin- 
son, irom the original MSS. in the pos- 
session of his last lineal descendant, Miss 
Atherton, of Kersall Cell. Persons who 
have in their possession any of his un- 
printed letters or poems, are respectfully 
requested to communicate them to the 
editor. 

A Barpapion would be obliged by 
any of our correspondents informing him 
what arms the late Samuel Hall Lord, esq. 
of Pirates’ Bay Castle, Barbados, bore, 
who it would appear by our Magazine for 
Dec. last, p. 653, left his extensive estates 
to his grandson, Wightwick Hayward, 
esq., son of James Hayward, esq. of Bir- 
mingham. 
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Memoir of the Life and Writings of Thomas Cartwright, B.D. the 
distinguished Puritan Reformer ; including the principal ecclesiasti- 
cal movements in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. B. 
Brook, author of “The Lives of the Puritans.” pp. 489, 8vo. 


IT is but seldom that we are called upon, in our critical capacity, to 
reprehend that meanest of literary sins, the sin of false quotation. We are 
pleased to think that this offence has of late years become far less frequent 
than it used to be, and, if we were asked to state to what cause this im- 
provement in our literature is to be attributed, we should reply, partly to 
the predominance of a higher tone of morals in society at large, and partly 
to the exercise of fearless criticism, but principally to the special influence 
amongst literary men of our numerous publishing societies, such as The 
Camden and its host of followers. Minute and literal accuracy is enforced 
upon the editors of the many publications which these societies issue ; its im- 
portance is not merely inculcated but insisted upon ; and such is the number 
of the publications they send forth, and the number of persons engaged in 
producing them, that they have extended far and wide, amongst literary men, 
a habit of exactness in the pubiication of documents, and a feeling and a 
sense of the value and the necessity for absolute correctness in quotation. 
It is easy to ridicule this extreme exactness, to term it pedantic, and to shelter 
a slovenly inaccuracy under the sanction of great names; but in the long 
run men find out that books, as well as all other things, are valuable only 
so far as they are true ; and it is in conformity with that judgment that the 
merely careless writer glides down to the regions of the forgotten, whilst 
the garbler, and the wilful putter-forth of untruths, lives, perhaps, a little 
longer, but it is with a description of reputation which it is quite unneces- 
sary to dwell upon. Which of these fates will be that of the author of 
the work before us will perhaps appear more clearly as we proceed. 

Thomas Cartwright, it is well known, was a celebrated Puritan leader in 
the reign of Etizabeth, a man distinguished for learning, zeal, and bold- 
ness, and celebrated as the author of some proposals for the reform of the 
church which occasioned a very important controversy, and brought upon 
their originator no little persecution. His life has never been written with 
sufficient attention, nor as a single publication, although of course there is 
a great deal about him in Neal, Strype, Fuller, Collier, Clarke, and other 
similar authors. There is also a good deal of unpublished matter respect- 
ing him in our libraries of MSS.; and, knowing that to be the case, we 
turned to Mr. Brook’s volume with considerable interest, and not without 
hope that a valuable chapter in English biography might have fallen into 
the hands of a competent and congenial writer. We soon found that 
Mr. Brook took a narrow view of the important subject before him, and, 
as'we read on, we came to statements and facts which strangely jarred 
with our previous recollections. Our suspicions were excited—we began 
to compare the author's assertions with his authorities, and found that this 
book, set forth by this reverend gentleman in the hope that “by the 
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blessing of God” it may “ prove instrumental in advancing the cause oF 
TRUTH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS,” is a mere mass of mis-statements, all of 
which, by some chance or other, tend to bring persons and things which 
seem to be connected with the Established Church into disrepute. The 
biography of Cartwright is thus made a vehicle for attacking the leading 
members of the church during the reign of Elizabeth ; and this is not done 
fairly, upon a review of their actual conduct (which neither we nor any one 
else would object to), but unfairly, upon the ground of certain quotations 
from letters and books, scarcely one of which is printed without the 
most shameful garbling. Sometimes a fact directly contrary to the 
meaning of the writer pretended to be quoted from is plainly 
affirmed; at other times, words are altered, passages are omitted, 
clauses of sentences are picked out here and there, and joined together, 
with a parade of inverted commas, in what Mr. Brook thinks the most 
convenient form, but apparently without any consideration as to how far 
this process may interfere with the meaning of the original writer. Such 
a mode of book-making is not common, and, we trust, never will become 
so; but, before we offer any comment upon it, we shall lay before our 
readers some specimens of the sort of misstatements of which we complain, 
in adducing which we shall select such instances as will come within the 
narrowest compass. 
In a note at p. 10, we read thus :— 


** On the adoption of this Commis- wader ;’ who ‘having groaned so long 





sion, the leading clergy craftily recom- 
mended that the principal members should 
be clergymen, that the laity might be ‘ kept 


under the tyranny of an ecclesiastical 
yoke,’ seemed disposed to return the com- 
pliment upon the clergy.”’ 


The whole passage of which this extract is a portion is a strange jumble, 
in which different things are confused together, but one instance will 


suffice. 
He wrote thus: 


** Tt seems the clergymen with whom 
the queen consulted at this time, thought 
this [7.e. the power of ecclesiastical su- 
premacy] too much to be put into one 
man’s hand, and therefore resolved to have 
it shared to more persons, of whom a 
great many would certainly be church- 
men: 80 that they should not be altogether 


At p. 11, it is stated, 


“The queen’s Protestantism had a 
strong leaning towards Popery; and it 
was not her fault that she was not recon- 
ciled to the court of Rome, to which, on 


Burnet is the authority, and his words are professed to be quoted. 


kept under by the hard hands of the laity, 
who, having groaned long under the 
tyranny of an ecclesiastical yoke, seemed 
now disposed to revenge themselves by 
bringing the clergy as much under them : 
for so extremes do commonly rise from 
one another.’ 


her accession, she dispatched an envoy, 
staling her readiness for such reconcilia- 
tion,” 


No authority is quoted for this statement, nor can any be given. It is 


altogether untrue. 
sador at Rome. 


At Mary’s death Sir Edward Carne was her ambas- 
He was directed formally to announce Elizabeth’s acces- 





sion to the Pope, but was never accredited as her ambassador, and, before 
the Pope’s answer to the notification of the accession was known in 
London, Sir Edward was informed by the new government that he had 
better return home. At the bottom of the page in which this invention 
occurs there is a pompous array of authorities. Strype, Hume, Burnet, 
The Pictorial History, and Heylyn, are all assigned to prop up the credit 
of particular passages. Any one of these authors would have set Mr. 


Brook right upon the subject of Elizabeth’s intercourse with Rome. 
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At p. 19 we are told that 


‘* The Reformers employed every suit- 
able exertion to obtain a greater degree of 
purity in the church, and the reader will 
doubtless be gratified with a brief record 
of the sentiments of certain leading cha- 
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Dr. Parker was pressed to accept the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, he repeatedly 
remonstrated against it, and reminded the 
queen that ‘his conscience to Almighty 
God constrained’ him to decline the 





racters at this interesting period. When offered preferment.’’ 


The inference desired to be drawn is, that Parker’s conscientious scruples 
had reference to the want of “a greater degree of purity in the church.” 
What is the fact? Mary died on the 17th November 1558.- We find 
from a letter in Burnet (the authority referred to by Mr. Brook) that on 
the following 9th December, Parker had been selected to fill the arch- 
bishopric. On that day his friend Lord Keeper Bacon wrote to him to 
come up to town on the subject. (Burnet ii. part ii. p. 421, edit. 1825.) 
This was before any alteration whatever was made in religious matters. 
Parker excused himself on account of ill health, bodily infirmities, and 
other personal grounds of insufficiency, and begged most earnestly that he 
might be appointed to some “such a thing as Bennet College is in Cam- 
bridge, a living of twenty nobles,” or if that might not be, that he might be 
“ quite forgotten.” (ibid. 423, 424.) In the same work there is another, 
longer letter from him, strongly enforcing the same reasons (ibid. 424), and 
finally, after two orders from court signifying to him the queen's pleasure 
that he should come immediately to London, he addressed the queen 
herself, beseeching her not to impose “so high a function upon one so 
basely qualified, inwardly in knowledge and outwardly in extern sufficiency.” 
(ibid. 431.) In that letter the words “ constrained conscience to Almighty 
God” do occur, but there is not, cither in connection with them or through- 
out the whole correspondence, the slightest indication of any dissatisfaction 
with the queen’s proceedings or intentions, or with the nature of the re- 
formation which it was the queen’s intention to introduce. In fact, it is 
quite evident, on the one hand, that nothing had been decided upon in 
reference to ecclesiastical changes, and therefore that nothing could be 
objected to, and, onthe other, that Parker’s conscience was constrained 
(strange as the reverend Mr. Brook may think the fact) altogether by a con- 
sideration of his own incapacity. 

Another witness quoted by Mr. Brook is the illustrious Jewel. The 
evidence of his opinion is given in a series of quotations from letters pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Zurich Letters. The whole are most 
strangely garbled, but we have room for only one example. 

In p. 19, Mr. Brook says, speaking of Jewel, “In his correspondence 
with Peter Martyr he said, ‘ As heretofore Christ was cast out by his 
enemies, so he is now kept out by his friends.’ ” 

The inference to be deduced is, that this light and almost profane jingle 
contains Jewel’s opinion of the proceedings of the queen and her advisers 
in the settlement of religion. ‘The passage as it stands in the book from 
which Mr. Brook quotes, and to which he refers,—the Zurich Letters 
published by the Parker Society, vol. i. p. 17,—is as follows. 


“Our adversaries acted always with 
precipitancy, without precedent, without 
authority, without law ; while we manage 
every thing with so much deliberation, 
and prudence, and wariness, and circum- 
spection, as if God himself could scarce 


retain his authority without our ordinances 
and precautions ; so that it is idly and 
scurrilously said, by way of joke, that as 
heretofore Christ was cast out by his 
enemies, so he is now kept out by his 
friends.”’ 


Can any thing be more extraordinary than such a misrepresentation ? 
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Another of the persons here mentioned by Mr. Brook is Archbishop 
Grindal, respecting whom there is this passage at p. 22 :— 

“ Grindal, writing to Bullinger in 1566, the removal of those things which have 
said, ‘We, who are now bishops, on our occasioned the present dispute; but we 
first return, and before we entered on our were unable to prevail either with the 
ministry, contended long and earnestly for queen or the parliament.’ ”’ 


The “things” here referred to were the clerical habits, and the questions 
relating to church ceremonies. Persons who think such “things” of 
moment, and to such persons Mr. Brook addresses himself, will at once, 
upon the extract he has given, accuse Grindal, and his fellow bishops, of 
having, even upon their own shewing, sacrificed their principles in accepting 
preferment : but mark their defence, which Mr. Brook, by skilful alteration’ 





contrives quietly to omit. 


“ We, who are now bishops, on our 
first return, and before we entered on our 
ministry, contended long and earnestly for 
the removal of those things that have oc- 
casioned the present dispute; but as we 
were unable to prevail, either with the 
queen or the parliament, we judged it best, 


after a consultation on the subject, not to 
desert our churches for the sake of a 
Sew ceremonies, and those not unlawful 
in themselves, especially since the pure 
doctrine of the gospel remained in all its 
integrity and freedom,” &c. &c. 


By omitting the little as, and putting a full stop in the middle of the 
sentence, what great results Mr. Brook accomplished ! 

Sometimes the alteration is still bolder, as, for instance, in the following 
anecdote of the martyr Hooper, at p. 35. 


‘* How different were the sentiments of 
Bishop Hooper from those of Queen 
Elizabeth! It is recorded of this devoted 
prelate that he preached once or twice 
every day! He said, ‘1 cannot but won- 
der at the opinion of those who say, ‘ one 
sermon in a week, ora month, or a quarter 


of a year, is sufficient for the people.’ 
Is one sermon every day too much for a 
odly bishop and evangelical preacher ? 
My faith is, that both master and servant 
shall find gain at the year’s end by hearing 
sermon and prayers every day in the week!’ 
Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix, p. 531.’ 


The passage in Prynne stands thus— 


‘* Concluding in the words of 
that blessed martyr of our church, John 
Hooper, Bishop of Glocester (who con- 
stantly preached in his dioces most times 
twice, or at leastwise once every day 
thorowout the weeke without faile,) in 
the confession, &c..... where he writes 

.... Wherefore I cannot a little 
wonder at the opinion and doctrine of 
such, as say, asermon once in a weeke, in 
& moneth, or ina quarter of a yeere is suf- 


ficient for the people.....[l4 dines 
omitted.| ... Fifteene masses in a church 
daily were not too many for the priests of 
Baal ; and should one sermon every day be 
too much for a godly bishop and evangeli- 
call preacher? . . . [10 diues omitted.] .. . 
But my faith is, that both master and ser- 
vant shall find gaine thereby at the yeere’s 
end, though they heare morning sermon 
and morning prayers every day of the 
weeke.” 


Hooper's “morning prayers” were evidently those of the Book of 





Common Prayer—mark Mr. Brook’s dexterous adaptation of the passage 
to the opinions of dissenting readers by the silent omission of the word 
“morning.” Mr. Brook has evidently great aversion to all forms of 
prayer. In a subsequent quotation at p. 91, from the Pictorial History, 
this passage occurs, “the members of their congregations [i. e. of the 
puritan teachers, ] were dragged before the high commission for listening 
to their sermons and forms of prayer.” Mr. Brook quietly, and without 
any intimation, alters it to “listening to their prayers and sermons,” and 
that is only one of many alterations in the same pretended quotation. 

But, in truth, it is impossible to open the book without stumbling upon 
misstatement and misuse of authorities, to an extent which cannot be 
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adequately exhibited within the few pages which we can devote to the 
subject.* A bishop, or any person who is regarded by the members of 
the Church of England with respect, is held up to contempt, his conduct 
misrepresented, his words garbled and misquoted, his character denuded 
of every good quality. We have at this moment turned to the volume at 
pp- 152, 153, where the characters of Bishops Cox and Horn are set before 
us. Several most inaccurate extracts are given from Cox’s letters in the 
first volume of Zurich Letters, concluding with the following, “ He added 
that they [7. e. the Puritans] aimed to bring the bishops ‘ to the condition 
of the primitive church, and the poverty of the apostles.’” Oh wicked Cox,, 
to set thyself against the Puritans and their so holy object! But what is 
the truth? What did Cox write? These are his words, at least his words 
are thus translated. 


“« And those, too, who pursue the cares 
and things of this world, give us much 
trouble ; for they are striving by I know 
not what arts and stratagems fo take away 
from us our property, and reduce us to 


“ Those who pursue the cares and things of this world,”—~is that a 
description of the Puritans? Certainly not. Dr. Robinson, the editor of 
the volume, in his foot note to the passage, has pointed out, that the 
persons alluded to were certain courtiers, Sir Christopher Hatton and. 
Lord North, who, as the world knows, finely tormented poor Cox in order 
to procure a surrender of Ely house and other property belonging to his 
see. The passage, therefore, has no possible connection with Mr. Brook's 
subject. 

But of this same bishop Cox, Nares, in his Life of Burghley, writes 
thus,— 


beggary, that they may bring us back to 
the condition of the primitive church and 
the poverty of the apostles.’’ Zurich 
Letters, p. 319. 


‘€ Strype, in his Annals, has given a 
good account of him, and very properly 
introduced Leland’s verses, addressed to 


very elegant copy of Latin verses, named 
Cox. His fame, however, would have 
shone more purely had he knuwn how to 


Mr. Legh, who had asked him to point 
out to him, if he could, any person in the 
world (that then so generally abounded 
with wicked and false meb) that might be 
in all respects said to be endued with 
faithfulness and integrity; Leland, in a 


conduct himself with better temper than 
upon some occasions was the case; but 
he was a good deal harassed towards the 
latter part of his life, which was pro- 
longed to the advanced age of eighty-two.’’ 
(Nares’s Burghley, iii. 168.) 





Now Mr. Brook, as if to round off his extracts respecting this old 
bishop with something piquant, actually picks out of this passage the few 
words, which we have put in Italics, relating to the occasional infirmities of 
temper with which the close of his long life was clouded, and omitting all 





* Mr. Brook is good enough to translate any little scraps in the learned languages 
which occur in passages he quotes. We give two specimens. A letter of achbishop 
Parker’s concludes thus, ‘‘I fear our wits be infatuated, wt Deus in plenitudine 
temporis supplicium sumat,’’ which Mr. brook judiciously renders, ‘‘ I fear our wits 
are infatuated. God in due time answer our supplication !” (Brook, p. 131.) Another 
attempt at translation contains almost as near a guess. Burghley writing to Whitgift 
used, according to Strype, the following ‘‘ old true sentence, Qui cedit ingenio, rarus 
est. Labimur enim omnes,’’ which Mr. Brook thus translates, ‘* He that believeth. 
every thing is endowed with a great mind, but especially he that will sacrifice every 
thing.” (Brook, p. 324.) The note of admiration at the end of the first specimen 
of Mr. Brook’s classical ability is his own. It was not quite fair to omit one at 
the end of the second. Both passages are certainly wonderful, and are quite as near 
the truth as many of Mr. Brook's quotations from authorities in his mother tongue, 





if 
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the praises, and the qualifications, and the excuses which are to be found 
in Nares, follows up the words last quoted thus :— 


‘« But it is recorded of Bishop Cox, that his character ‘would have shone more 
purely had he known how to conduct himself with better temper.’ ’? (Brook, p. 153.) 


He adds something more, but it is upon the authority of a writer whom 
we have not at hand, and we will not therefore insert the passage, because 


unable to verify it. 


Of Bishop Horn there follows the following brief but pithy notice :— 


‘* Bishop Horn was remarkably severe 
in his reflections on the Puritan Re- 
formers, stigmatizing them [as] ‘con- 
tentious, vain-glorious, mischievous, and 
men of ungovernable discord.’ He also 
censured them for ‘ retarding the progress 


of the gospel,’ even when the bishops 
had silenced them; and when silenced, 
he said, ‘ they skulked about and became 
of no importance.’’’ (Brook, p. 153, 
with reference to Zurich Letters, p. 320.) 


Oh foolish Bishop Horn, and, oh skilful Mr. Brook !—the one to make, 
and the other to discover, such an obvious bull. But let us see the au- 


thority. Thus it stands :— 


‘¢ Those contentious, or, if you choose, 
vain-glorious, and certainly mischievous 
men, who by their intolerable zeal for 
discord were retarding the free progress 
of the gospel among us, and drawing 
away the people, maddened by their 


Where now shall we find the bull ? 


follies, through every vain variety of opi- 
nion, or rather madness of error, into 
what they call purity, are now silenced, 
scwlk about, and are become of no im- 
portance.” (Zurich Letters, p. 320.) 


«“ And Bishop Sandys,” it is thus that Mr. Brook proceeds, “ was so 
deeply engaged in persecution that he complained of being ‘ overwhelmed 


with business.’ ” 


The reference is to Zurich Letters, p. 295. 


Cruel Sandys! bring forth the evidence of the persecution that we may 


heap upon him deserved contempt. 
letter to Bullinger, and runs thus :— 


‘*When I call to my remembrance, as I 
very often do, with how much favour and 
regard I was entertained by you, how like 
a brother and a friend you treated me 
when an ‘éxile, and the comfort in which 
I seemed to myself to live among you, I 


The passage referred to occurs in a 


wish for nothing more than that, relieved 
from those cares and anxieties with which 
Zam now overwhelmed, 1 might pass the 
remainder of my life at Zurich as a 
sojourner and private person.” 


Where is the persecution ? Where the “overwhelmed with business ?” 
Mr. Brook imagined both. The only similarity is like that of Macedon 
and Monmouth, there is ‘‘ overwhelmed” in both. Mr. Brook probably 
thinks that no “cares,” or “anxieties,” or “ business,” can press upon a 
bishop, unless he be “ deeply engaged in persecution.” 

Archbishop Sandys is indeed in very bad odour with Mr. Brook, 
Mark how he condemns him in another place. 


‘¢ He was no friend to frequent preach- 
ing, fasting, and prayer; and, addressing 
official instructions to Bishop Chadderton 
of Chester, he said, ‘ My lord, you are 
noted to yield too much in general fast- 
ing, and all-the-day preaching, and pray- 
ing,’ which ‘ the wisest and best learned 


The authority runs as follows ;— 


‘« My lord, yow are noted to yelde to 
muche to general fastings, all the daie 


cannot like, neither will her majesty per- 
mit it. There lurketh matter under that 
pretended piety. ‘The devil is crafty ; and 
the young ministers of our times are 
grown mad!”’ The reference is to ‘‘ Peck’s 
Decid. vol. i. p. 102,” 


preachinge and prayinge. Verilie a good 
exercise in time and upon just occasion, 
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when yt cometh from good auctoritye. it. 
But (when there is none occasion, nether 
the thing commanded by the prince ora 
synod) the wisest and best learned cannot 
like of yt, nether will her majestie permitt 
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There lurketh matter under that pre- 
tended pietie. The devill is craftie; and 
the younge ministers of these oure times 
growe madd.” Peck’s Desid. i. 102. 


An s omitted from “ fastings,” and a comma inserted after “ preach- 
inge,” and he who merely opposed the imposition of general fasts upon the 
people without just occasion, and without the direction of persons in autho- 
rity, is converted into “no friend to frequent preaching, fasting, and 
prayer.” Clever Mr. Brook ! 

Of course, in a volume respecting Cartwright, it was impossible to avoid 
mention of Hooker, but he is introduced comparatively seldom, and the 
most important passages respecting him are thrown into foot notes. In 
these Mr. Brook comes forth to combat with the great champion of Con- 
formity, and awful, of course, is the result. Mr. Brook darts his experi- 
enced eye through the weighty sentences of his judicious adversary, and 
finds them all heart-rotten, defective in their very core. The Ecclesiastical 
Polity has been like a beautiful field of waving corn which men have united 
to admire, but Mr. Brook dashes here and there into the midst of it, and 
at every incursion drags forth some serpent error which he has found 
couching hitherto unperceived. The curiosity of our readers will be ex- 
cited to know something of these particular errors. Attend, and you shall 
be gratified. We are about to quote from Mr. Brook, at p. 120. 


‘¢« The apostles,’ says Hooker, ‘ were 
the first bishops of the church of Christ ;’ 
also that ‘bishops there have been always, 
even as long as the Church of Christ hath 


indeed, for a time, continued without bi- 
shops.’ But how cculd they continue in 
this destitution if the apostles who planted 
them were their bishops ?” 








been.’ He nevertheless adds, ‘the church, 


Mr. Brook has evidently a sharp scent for a bull. We have before had 
occasion to remark upon his discovery of one in the case of Bishop Horn, 
where perhaps the name may have led him to suspect something of the 
kind, but who would have thought that the calm, deep, logical, thoughtful 
Hooker, would have laid himself open to an adversary in this way. But 
let us look into the matter. 

‘“« The first bishops in the Church of Christ,” says Hooker, lib. vii. (vol. 
iii p. 120, edit. Oxon. 1820,) “ were his blessed apostles ;” but he goes 
on to explain that they were, for the most part, “ bishops at large,” 
that is, with the episcopal function to be exercised not in particular places 
but throughout the whole Christian world. And in this respect he dis- 
tinguishes between the episcopal authority of the apostles and that of 
bishops whom they afterwards set over particular places, and whom he 
terms “bishops by restraint,” that is, bishops endued with episcopal authority 
to be exercised only in the particular churches which they were set over. 
Bearing in mind this very important and truly scriptural distinction, let 
us turn from Mr. Brook—oh, what a contrast !—to Hooker. 

“ Bishops, we say, there have been always, even as long as the Church 
of Christ itself hath been. The apostles who planted it did themselves 
rule as bishops over it; neither could they so well have kept things in 
order during their own times, but that episcopal authority was given them 
from above, to exercise far and wide over all other guides and pastors of 
God's Church. The church indeed for a time continued without bishops 
by restraint, every where established in Christian cities. But shall we 
thereby conclude that the church hath no use of them, that without them 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXV. R 
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it may stand and flourish? No; the cause wherefore they were so soon 
universally appointed was, for that it plainly appeared that without them 
the church could not have continued long. It was by the special provi- 
dence of God no doubt so disposed, that the evil, whereof this did serve 
for remedy, might first be felt, and so the reverend authority of bishops be 
made by so much the more effectual, when our general experience had 
taught men what it was for churches to want them. Good laws are never 
esteemed so good, nor acknowledged so necessary, as when precedent 
crimes are as seeds out of which they grow. Episcopal authority was 
even in a manner sanctified unto the Church of Christ by that little bitter 
experience which it first had of the pestilent evils of schisms.” Eccles. 
Pol. lib. vii. (Vol. iii. pp. 183, 184. Edit. Oxon. 1820.) 

Mr. Brook’s-Hooker’s-bull was made, it will be perceived, by his omis- 
sion of the words “ by restraint,” and the rest of the sentence. Why did 
he omit those words ? Was it because he who sets himself up to refute 
Hooker is so little acquainted with his writings, or with his arguments, as 
not to understand his distinction between “ bishops at large,” and “ bishops 
by restraint,” and the words were therefore omitted upon a presumption of 
their unimportance ? Or, was it that Mr. Brook thought it would conduce 
to the interest of some church or party to have it thought that Hooker was 
a paltry blunderer, whom even Mr. Brook could refute ? 

But this is not all. After a sneer at “ lord bishops,” which may be 
safely left unnoticed, Mr. Brook proceeds thus, 





‘* Although this author [Hooker] re- 
presents the appointment of bishops as 
the remedy provided by ‘the special pro- 
vidence of God,’ against certain irregula- 
rities in the churches, yet he admits that 
the bishops were guilty of encroachment 
and usurpation, and, ‘ by sleights and 
cunning practices, they appropriated ec- 
clesiastical power,’ also that there was no 
remedy left, but all this was to be borne 


Though these evils, says he, ‘ had an in- 
direct entrance at first, it must needs, 
through continuance of so many ages as 
this hath stood, be now made a thing more 
natural to the church than that it should 
be opprest with the mention of contrary 
orders so many azes since quite and clean 
[out of ure.]’ This is an extraordinary 
statement, as if age had purified corrup- 
tion and transformed error into truth.’ 


‘as an helpless evil.’ Was not the re- (Brook, p. 120.) 
medy then worse than the disease? 


Extraordinary indeed, Mr. Brook, most extraordinary—if true. Here 
is the passage. These are Hooker’s words. Mark them, we beseech you, 
gentle readers :-— 

“ Let the case of bishops be put, not in such sovt as it is, but even as 
their very heaviest adversaries would devise it : suppose that bishops at the 
first had encroached upon the church, that by sleights and cunning prac- 
tices they had appropriated ecclesiastical as Augustus did imperial power ; 
that they had taken the advantage of men’s inclinable affections, which did 
not suffer them for revenue sake to be suspected of ambition ; that in the 
mean while their usurpation had gone forward by certain easy and insen- 
sible degrees ; that being not discerned in the growth, when it was thus far 
grown, as we now see it hath proceeded, the world at length perceiving 
there was just cause of complaint, but no place of remedy left, had assented 
unto it by a general secret agreement to bear it now as an helpless evil : 
all this supposed for certain and true ; yet surely a thing of this nature, 
as for the superior to do that alone unto which of right the consent of some 
other inferiors should have been required by them ; though it had an indi- 
rect entrance at the first, must needs, through continuance of so many ages 
as this hath stood, be made now a thing more natural to the church, than 
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that it should be oppressed with the mention of contrary orders worn so 


many ages since quite and clean out of ure. 
ts otherwise ; for in doing that,” &c. 


186, 187.) 


But with bishops the case 
(Eccles. Polity, lib. vii. vol. iii. pp. 


It is scarcely possible to withhold comment upon this, ‘ extraordinary 
statement,’ as Mr. Brook terms it, but we will forbear. They who have 
read the two passages, that from Brook and that from Hooker, must and 


will comment for themselves. 


And now we will give one or two examples of another kind of mis- 
quotation—not because our proofs of this class are exhausted, far from it, 


we could fill our Magazine with similar instances. 


Those we have quoted 


hitherto have been instances of alteration or omission in derogation of 


bishops and their supporters. 


Those we are about to quote are instances 


of alteration or omission in favour of Puritanism. 
In 1590 Cartwright was called upon to answer before the ecclesiastical 


commissioners to certain articles. 


Some of these articles lead to the con- 


clusion that he did not confine himself to subjects of ecclesiastical reforma- 


tion, but that he acted unwisely and indiscreetly in other ways. 


Mr. 


Brook’s care has been exercised in taking the sting out of these accusa- 


tions, as follows :— 
The 12th article, 


‘‘ That preaching at sundry times and 
places, he usually reacheth at all occasions 
to deprave, condemn, and impugn the 


manner of ordination of bishops, minis- 
ters, and deacons,’’ &c. (Fuller’s Church, 
Hist. Book ix.) 


This is abridged by Mr. Brook after the following fashion, 


‘¢ That at sundry times and places, he 
had condemned the manner of ordaining 


The 15th article states, 


** That in his sermons at Warwick and 
elsewhere . . . . he often delivered many 
frivolous, strange, and indiscreet posi- 
tions ; as, namely, that to kneel down and 
pray when aman comes into the church, 
or pray there privately, was but to offer 
the sacrifice of fovis; that it was requi- 
site, all the hearers that were able should 


bishops, ministers, and deacons.”’ Brook, 
p- 311. 


stand upon their feet during sermons ; 
and discoursing about women and their 
childbirth, &c. did speak thereof so indis- 
creetly and offensively that sundry of 
them in great grief had conspired to 
have mischieved him with stones in the 
open streets.’’ (Fuller, as before.) 


This accusation is shrouded by Mr. Brook under the following brief 


abridgment :— 


‘« In his sermons at Warwick, and else- 
where, he had delivered many frivolous, 
strange, and indiscreet positions ; that it 


The 20th article stands thus :-— 


“*When one of his men-servants had 
committed fornication, and gotten a 
bastard in his house, he, taking upon him 
the authority of the ordinary, did appoint 


was requisite that the hearers of the word, 
who were able, should stand up during 
sermons.’’ (Brook, p. 311.) 


unto the delinquent a public form of 
penance, or satisfaction, in St. Mary’s 
church at Warwick, and caused him to 
perform the same.’’ (Fuller, as before.) 


Mr. Brook prints the article thus :-— 


** When one of his men-servants had 
committed fornication, and gotten a 
bastard, he appointed and caused the 


delinquent to do public penance in St, 
Mary’s church, Warwick.’? (Brook, p. 
312.) 


And so in many others of the same articles. 
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But perhaps the most glaring of all Mr. Brook’s tampering with docu- 
mentary evidence is in the instance of those papers and statements which he 
has professedly derived from MSS., and to which in his preface he directs 
the attention of his readers. If all the papers for which he refers to MS. 
authority had really been published by him for the first time, and had been 
fairly and truly published, there is no doubt that they would have given 
value to his book, and have constituted a valid ground for appealing to 
the favourable consideration of readers and critics ; but, with the exception 
of perhaps two papers, all his MS. authorities have been published before, 
and those which he has taken upon him to print he has so altered and 

mangled as to deprive them of all authority and value. In an article of 
this kind it is impossible to exemplify with sufficient minuteness the way 
in which Mr. Brook has dealt with this class of authorities, and yet, 
without quoting examples, his alterations cannot be understood or credited. 
Nullum tetigit quod non laceravit, and his omissions are as extraordinary 
as his alterations. One instance must suffice. 

There exists a valuable paper amongst the Burghley MSS. which contains 
the answers of Cartwright and other Puritan ministers to certain interro- 
gatories “ ministered unto them by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Strype “gathered out.” of this paper, as he says,¢the several interroga- 
tories addressed to Cartwright and the rest, and published them in his Life 
of Whitgift, p. 368, but, as the whole paper ran to a considerable length, 
Strype, with his usual honesty, gave notice, “I omit each man’s answer 
to these interrogatories with the exception of two or three;” which he 
probably thought the most closely connected with his particular subject, 
and which he therefore published. Now Mr. Brook takes from Strype 

he interrogatories, mangling them in his usual way, and, by a most absurd 
blunder, converting two articles of accusation, which follow the interroga- 
tories, nto two answers. He also takes from Strype the answers which 
Strype published, mangling them, of course, and omitting Strype’s notice 
that all the answers were not given. As the matter stands in Mr. 
Brook’s book, it seems as if he had published all the answers of the 
persons accused, and his account is finally wound up by a reference to the 
original Lansdowne MS. vol. Ixviii. art. 62. Now the fact is, that, amongst 
the answers which Strype omitted, there are some which especially affect 
Cartwright, and throw more light upon his opinions than all that Mr. Brook 
has written. Why did not Mr. Brook publish those answers ? They most 
decidedly oppose his view of Cartwright’s principles; they prove that 
Cartwright was in no sense that supremacy-hater and establishment-hater 
which Mr. Brook would make him out to have been. Can it be that these 
answers were kept back on that account? We cannot tell. Mr. Brook 
refers to the MS., and it is important to bear in mind that he could not 
have derived that reference from Strype. How did he obtain it? Did he, 
as he would have us believe, ie search for the MS. and find it, and, 
having found it, did he afterwards omit both Strype’s notice that all the 
answers were not published, and also the unpublished answers of Cart- 
wright ? For honesty’s sake, we hope not. Here are three of the answers 
to which we allude, and let any one say, whether, in an estimate of 
Cartwright’s character and opinions, all notice of them should have been 
omitted, “whilst other less i important answers, occurring in the same paper, 
have been published. 

The third interrogatory addressed to Cartwright was as follows—we 
quote from the MS. 
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‘« Whether hee hath taught, maintained, 
or allowed that the king (being no pastor, 
doctor, or elder) is to bee accompted 
among the governors of the church, or 


Cartwright answered as follows :— 


‘¢ This interrogatorie conteining two 
braunches, to the former ef them, I an- 
swere, that the king, notwithstanding hee 
bee neither pastor, doctor, nor elder, and 
therefore no ecclesiasticall governor, to 
minister in his owne person the holie 
things of God, yet, I acknowledg hee 
hath the same authoritie in the church 
that the godlie kings of Judah did con- 
stantlie exercise ; that, also, which all 
the churches reformed in The Harmony 
of their Confessions give to their sove- 
reigne magistrate. More particularlie, 
I acknowledg, that not only hee is a 
governor, but the supreame governor next 
and immediately under God within his 
dominions, over all persons, and in all 
causes, as well ecclesiasticall as civill, to 
the prayse of them that doe well and 
punishment of all that offend. In regard 
of which authoritie, I acknowledg no 
person, nor persons, ecclesiasticall or 
others, to be equall unto him, much lesse 
to bee overhim. But, as touching his 
soule beeing under the government of our 
Saviour Christ; for as much as there is 
one common salvation of all men, J thinke 
hee is also consequently to have the bene- 
fite of the ministerie, and of all the or- 
dinances of Christ profitable for the sal- 
vation of the soules of all men. And 
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among those that are to bee governed, 
and whether in a well ordered church the 
prince 1aie ordaine orders and ceremonies 
in the church ?”’ 


thus to be governed doth no more impeach 
his royall authoritie, than to be subject to 
thorder of Christ in hearing his word 
and receiving his sacraments ; which is the 
judgment of the most learned and privi- 
ledged writers of the land, bishops, deans, 
and others, who have defended the cause 
of this church against the common ad- 
versarie, in their false suggestion against 
her excellent majestie, whereby they have 
gone about to beare men in hand that her 
highnes exerciseth the same power in the 
church which the pope did usurp. 

‘*To the latter braunch of the inter- 
rozatorie, I answere, that I have main- 
tained, that the ordering of indifferent 
ceremonies belongeth to the church ; which 
is not only the evident judgment of 
th’autors before named, but is also that 
affirmed directlie by the 34th article 
agreed in the convocation holden in the 
yeare 1562, for avoiding the diversities of 
opinions and for establishing of consent 
touching true religion. 

** And touching both the braunches of 
this interrogatorie, I have neither pub- 
lished, in print or pulpitt, any thing, in any 
place of the land, either where I have 
dweit or where I have upon occasion 
preached, sithence my last booke, written 
about 15 years past.’’ 


The fourth interrogatory ran thus :— 


‘s Whether hee doth acknowledg the ecclesiasticall government established by her 


majestie to bee lawful ?”’ 


Cartwright’s answer stands as follows :— - 


‘¢ Esteeming it unlawfull, for any in re- 
gard of that which is to bee reformed in 
it, by way of schisme to depart from the 
unitie of the church, I esteeme, also, that 
it is not in all things agreeable to the word 
of God, but to need further reformation ; 
which profession of my judgment, under 


correction, I took not to be contrarie to 
law : it being ordained by statut of all the 
late princes of the land that have departed 
from the Church of Rome, that the com- 
mon law (by which this Church is for the 
most part governed,) should by a number 
of Jearned and grave men bee revised.” 


The fifth question and Cartwright’s answer are as follows :— 


‘Whether hee doth acknowledg the 
sacraments ministred as they be, or deemed 
to be ministred, by the Booke of Common 
Prayer, to bee rightlie ministred ?” 

Cartwricut.—‘' Touching the forme 
of publique and ordinarie administration 


of the sacramentes set downe in the Booke 
of Common Prayer, I acknowledg, that, 
for substaunce, they are rightly ministred; 
there being, also, things worthie reforma- 
tion.’ 


These answers draw a wide line of demarcation between Cartwright and 


modern dissenters. 


They prove him 


to have been a reformer but not a 


separatist ; they exhibit his opinions with clearness and authority ; and their 
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total omission, under the circumstances we have stated, stamps, of itself, 
not merely imperfection but grave suspicion upon Mr. Brook’s professed 
endeavour to pourtray his life. 

Mr. Brook seems, indeed, to be quite ignorant of that great law of 
evidence, whether legal or historical, that if you make use of a witness 
you must take the whole of his testimony. You cannot in fairness select 
just so much of it as tends towards the end at which you wish to arrive, 
and throw aside the remainder which opposes you. Mr. Brook has no 
scruples in such cases. He blots out whatever he dislikes, and gives the 
remainder just as if it were all that the witness had delivered. Thus, for 
instance, Hume wrote as follows :— 


** So absolute, indeed, was the authority to this sect, whose principles appear so 
of the crown that the precious spark of frivolous and habits so ridiculous, that 
liberty had been kindled, and was pre- the English owe the whole freedom of 
served by the Puritans alone; and it was their constitution.’’ 


Now the whole passage is a great deal too strong on both sides. The 
debt which England owes to the Puritans is not so vast, nor are their 
principles so frivolous as Hume declared them to be. But Mr. Brook, 
anxious to secure the support of a popular name, and yet unwilling to 
admit the historian’s slur upon the Puritans, actually prints the passage 
(p. 248) without the words we have put in italics, and without the slightest 
indication that such words exist. Certainly the portion of Hume’s sen- 
tence which tells against the Puritans is just as reasonable, and just as 
worthy of consideration, as that which tells in their favour, and we should 
like to be informed by what law of honour or honesty it is suppressed. 

So again, for another instance. One great cause of quarrel against the 
Puritans, on the part of Elizabeth’s government, was, that they were accused 
of being of opinion, that having unsuccessfully endeavoured, by petition 
and other ordinary means, to procure an alteration in the ecclesiastical 
government, it had become morally lawful for them to carry out their plans 
by force. This was a most serious accusation ; one which goes a long way 
towards explaining and justifying the conduct of the government towards 
them. But it is Mr. Brook’s cue to make it appear, that the queen and 
the bishops pursued towards the Puritans a course of mere causeless wanton 
tyranny, and he consequently keeps out of sight every thing which tends 
towards the proof of any such charge. Thus in stating the contents of 
Whitgift’s paper of accusations against certain puritan ministers he says, 
professedly quoting from the paper itself, 


‘* One of the ministers was accused of having said, ‘ This cause must prevail, in 
spite of the malice of all who are against it.’’’? (Brook, p. 343.) 


There he stops. He does not let his reader know that the person 
alluded to “added this farther, If it come in by that means which will 
make all your hearts to ache, you must blame yourselves.” (Strype’s 
Whitgift, ii. 18.) 

The next accusation in the same paper was a little more difficult for Mr. 
Brook to deal with. It stands thus—*“ Another of them in a letter 
written to his friend insinuateth this to be their doctrine; That if the 
Christian magistrate after so many petitions made shall refuse to erect it, 
they may do it themselves. For he saith, it is now generally looked for, 
they should play their parts courageously against the proud prelates. 
That they cannot be discharged of disloyalty except they proceed with 
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practice. And so no * further the Lord’s cause by suffering. That it is 
more than time to register the names of the fittest and hottest brethren 
round about their several dwellings ; whereby to put Suecanus’ good counsel 
in execution, viz. ‘ If the magistrate will not, then to erect it themselves.’ 
In this point, saith he, we have dolefully failed ; which now or never 
standeth us in hand to prosecute with all celerity, without lingering and 
staying so long for parliaments, where bishoply adversaries bear the 
greatest sway in God's matters.” (Strype’s Whitgift, ii. 18.) 

Mr. Brook wisely (it is the wisdom of the serpent) reduces this ac- 
cusation to the following comparatively moderate proposal, which is 
printed within inverted commas, and without the slightest indication of 
abridgment or omission. 


‘¢ That if the Christian magistrate, after lingering and staying so long for par- 
so many petitions already presented, re- liaments, where episcopal adversaries bear 
fuse to erect the discipline of Christ, they the greatest sway in God’s matters.’’ 
might do it themselves; and which they (Brook, p. 343.) 
ought to promote with celerity, without 


With the same “ wisdom” Mr. Brook omits all notice of some of the 
subsequent accusations, in which these ministers are charged with having 
speculated upon the “ overthrow of the bishops ...in one day,” and with 
having encouraged one another by such injunctions as the following, 
“Buckle with the bishops. Massacre these malkin ministers. Let the 
devil, and his deputies, the bishops, do what they can. In the meantime 
let us take our pennyworth of them, and not die in their debts.” All these 
wise and peaceful counsels are omitted, totally omitted, by Mr. Brook, and 
yet he informs his “judicious reader” that the articles, as he has printed them, 
“contain the greatest evils and most odious charges, true or untrue, that 
their enemies could bring against ” the several ministers referred to. 

The extracts we have given contain a clue to the character of the whole 
of this book. It is professedly founded upon historical materials of the 
most genuine character, but they have been clubbed together by an anthor 
whose theory is, that bishops are lordly tyrants, and the established church 
an impediment in the way of the spread of Christianity. Whatever in any 
‘degree interferes with this theory, whether by shewing that a good thing 
may come out of our Nazareth, or by proving that the Puri itans were not 
without faults, is most unceremoniously omitted, wherever it occurs, 
Regarded historically, the book is, therefore, a mere sham, a pretence, 
calculated only to comfort the hearts of the blindest of the author's fellow- 
believers, and to entrap people who have not the means of ascertaining 
the real truth. It has less honesty even than a lawyer's pleading, for in 
it the existence of black is admitted, although it is ingeniously endeavoured 
to be softened down into its opposite ; here the black is struck out of Mr. 
Brook’s creation, in order that his readers may be persuaded that every 
thing in the world of Puritanism and dissent partakes only of the couleur 
de rose. 

One closing example shall exhibit our author’s manner of dealing with 
statements which tell directly in favour of the Establishment, and we will 
give it, not because it is anything like a glaring instance of his mode of ma- 
nagement, but because it is derived from an authority which is in most people's 
hands, and Mr. Brook’s readersmay, therefore, verify the facts for themselves. 








* Shiai prints 20, it should probably be ¢o. 
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Hume, cap. «l. 


Of all the European churches which 
shook off the yoke of the papal authority 
no one proceeded with so much reason 
and moderation as the Church of England; 
an advantage which had been derived 
partly from the interposition of the civil 
magistrate in this innovation, partly from 
the gradual and slow steps by which the 
Reformation was conducted in that king- 
dom. Rage and animosity against the 
Catholic religion was as little indulged as 
could be supposed in such a revolution: 
the fabric of the secular hierarchy was 
maintained entire: the ancient liturgy 
was preserved, so far as was thought 
consistent with the new principles : many 
ceremonies, become venerable from age 
and preceding use, were retained: the 
splendour of the Romish worship, though 
removed, had at least given place to order 
and decency : the distinctive habits uf the 
clergy, according to their different ranks, 
were continued: no innovation was ad- 
mitted, merely from spite and opposition 
to former usage: and the new religion, by 
mitigating the genius of the ancient super- 
stition. and rendering it more compatible 
with the peace and interests of society, 
had preserved itself in that happy medium 
which wise men have always sought, and 
which the people have so seldom been able 
to maintain. 

{After a long paragraph of more than a 
paye in reference to the objections made 
by Hooper to the episcopal habits, and 
afterwards by the Puritans to the surplice, 
&c. there follows this passage :—] 

In vain was it urged that particular 
habits, as well as postures and ceremonies, 
having been constantly used by the clergy, 
and employed in religious service, acquire 
a veneration in the eyes of the people, ap- 
pear sacred in their apprehensions, excite 
their devotion, and contract a kind of 
mysterious virtue which attaches the af- 
Sections of men to the national and es- 
tablished worship : that in order to pro- 
duce this effect an uniformity in these 
particulars is requisite, and even a per- 
severence, as far as possible, in the former 
practice: and that the nation would be 
happy, if, by retaining these inoffensive 
observances, the reformers could engage 
the people to renounce willingly what was 
absurd or pernicious in the ancient super- 
stition. These arguments, which had in- 
fluence with wise men, were the very 
reasons which engaged the violent Pro- 
testants to reject the habit. 


Brook’s Life of Cartwright. [ Feb. 


Mr. Brook’s statement of the contents of 
this passage in Hume. 


The popular historian, after applauding 
the manner in which the Church shook off 
the yoke of papal authority, adds that the 
fabric of the secular hierarchy was main- 
tained entire. The ancient Popish liturgy 
was preserved, so far as was consistent 
with the new principles. Many cere- 
monies, become venerable from age and 
former usage, were retained. The splen- 
dour of the Roman worship, though re- 
moved, had given place to order and 
decency. The distinctive habits of the 
clergy, according to their different ranks, 
were continued. The new religion, he 
adds, by mitigating the genius of the 
ancient superstition, was rendered more 
compatible with the peace and interests of 
society ; and the ceremonies which had 
been constantly used by the clergy, and 
employed in religious service, acquired a 
veneration in the eyes of the people, ap- 
peared sacred in their appreheusions, ex- 
cited devotion, and contracted a kind of 
mysterious virtue which attached their 
affections to the national and established 
worship! (Brook, p. 252.) 

[it will be observed that the passages in 
Hume, which we have printed in italics, 
have been cobbled together into a para- 
graph which sounds adversely to the 
Church, whilst all that is omitted tells in 
its favour. | 


It is worthy of consideration what would be the result if any advocate 
of establishments were to treat the fathers of dissent in this way. In 
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every party there exists, probably, a “good master Brook,” and although 
we certainly never met with any modern defender of episcopacy who seemed 
so utterly blind to the limits of right and wrong as the reverend gentleman 
whose work is under consideration, we will do him the favour to conceive 
it possible that, amongst the multitude of professing churchmen, some one 
might be found weak enough, and wicked enough, to retaliate upon the dis- 
senters after Mr. Brook’s fashion of dealing with the established church. 
Only conceive the uproar which would be raised. Our excellent non-con- 
formists, who have never been celebrated, as a party, for their patience 
under suffering, would shake the earth and rend the heavens upon such an 
occasion. We have no wish that anything of the kind should be done on 
behalf of the bishops, either of our own day or of the reign of Elizabeth, 
but we do think, and we are sure that all Christian men amongst our 
dissenting brethren will agree with us, that even bishops and advocates of 
an established church are entitled to the common, justice of having the 
whole truth told respecting them. 

We have now performed the disagreeable task of exposing a glaring in- 
stance of literary dishonesty, professedly set forth in order to “ advance the 
cause of truth and righteousness.” About the author himself it is folly to 
waste a thought. Who, or what, he is, we know not. He never can become 
a man of any eminence, for it is a law of that righteous government under 
which all earthly things exist, that they who depart from truth become power- 
less for good. For him therefore we have no consideration, but we grieve 
for the thing done. The bearing of false witness, by tampering with histo- 
rical evidence, is a great hindrance to social improvement. It excites and 
perpetuates patty malice, it stops the advance of knowledge, distracts the 
world with vain and foolish squabbles, and becomes the parent of innume- 
rable errors. To divines we leave the task of commenting upon its sin- 
fulness ; as critics, our duty is discharged by holding it up to contempt. 
Were it not for the existence of such instances as the one before us, we 
should have doubted, whether any man could have been foolish enough to 
be guilty of an offence so pitiful, and so certain to damage its perpetrator in 
its recoil. 





Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. p. 580.) 


1822. January. Having assisted at a séance of the Institute at 
Paris, I was glad to accept an invitation to attend a meeting of the Royal 
Society. A paper was read on the possibility of an Atmosphere to the 
Moon, by Dr. W. H. Wollaston. Its masterly reasoning and unbroken chain 
of argument gave a high idea, not only of the author, but of the audience. 
I could not myself follow the mathematical part, but the argument and the 
whole style appeared to me perfection for such a subject,—grave, close, 
and simple. Dealing with a sublime subject with the power of a master, 
so well aware of the greatness of the object with which he had to do, that 
he did not think it necessary to tell his hearers how sublime it was. After 
it and some other papers had been read, the company broke up into little 
knots, but I did not think the conversation worthy of the place. Some 
were taken up with little squabbles among themselves or their underlings. 
Others were talking politics, and others commonplace tea-table scandal. I 
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was chiefly struck, in contrast with the French séance, with the unscien- 
tific, unprofessional air and talk of the members. At Paris, a savant is 
often a savant and nothing more. He appears before the public only in 
his books, or at scientific meetings, and though some, like Cuvier, are 
also politicians and statesmen, there are scarcely any fine gentlemen. In 
this Royal Society meeting, it seemed to me that the president and the 
great majority present were, by way of fine men, not only about town but 
in the country, talking of the shots they had shot, and the hunts they had 
hunted, and the fish they had caught,—“ my ” place, “ my” horses, “ my” 
hounds. If there was less vehemence and gesticulation than among the 
French, there was also a less business-like tone. There was here, as I 
have observed in all classes in England compared to the continent, a dis- 
position to be above or beside their profession. An English officer is vain 
of appearing in plain clothes; a minister is fond of advertising in the 
newspapers how many hares and pheasants he has slaughtered; a servant 
will not wear his master’s livery, though he will take his wages ; a citizen 
is miserable till he is justice of peace and “votlorum.” Among men of 
science one would have expected to have found more honesty of purpose 
and simplicity of manner, but it is, with few exceptions, all the same. 
Perhaps there are, in this abhorrence of peculiar caste, advantages that 
compensate its absurdity. It arises from a spirit of freedom, from the 
essential of English nature, resistance to all tyranny. Its source is good, 
but it will lead, and is in fact leading, to a tyranny of exclusiveness. The 
high-born shrink from this intrusion of their privileges ; and the more the 
inferiors struggle to be among their superiors, the more closely will the 
pale of exclusiveness be drawn. As soon as men of science are discovered 
to be vain of being admitted among men of mere hereditary rank, men of 
mere hereditary rank will cease to be ambitious of being distinguished as 
men of science. Instead of courting this added lustre to an_ illustrious 
name, they will be satisfied with a rank which they find envied by men 
whose powers they had venerated. 

Round the Royal Society room were stuck on the walls papers with the 
nantes of candidates for the honour of being F.R.S., the names of those 
who recommend and those who object appended. The names of some of 
these candidates were very unworthy of such a body, and I left the meeting 
with a feeling very painful to an Englishman,—that it would be a greater 
honour to be a member of the Institute at Paris than of the Royal Society 
in London. 





Tuesday. 1 was im company to day at ————’s with the Duke of 
York. I had had the honour of dining once with the King, then Regent, 
who is considered the pattern of a gentleman. He was host, so that I 
could not justly compare him with his brother, who was a guest at : 
but I prefer the Duke’s manner. His air is to my fancy much more 
princely,—manly, soldierly, and unaffected ; kindness and benevolence the 
chief expression of his countenance. Inferior in abilities to his elder 
brother one soon perceives him to be, but much more of a man, and, above 
all, of an Englishman. The Regent was too much as if got up for the 
part. His first appearance seemed to say too much “ I am Prince Regent ; 
I am the first gentleman in Europe :” too much studied the whole thing. 
One would almost have said he had not been born to the situation, he 
seemed so delightel with it. His manner was rather the dignity of a king 
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on the stage, than of a born prince. I fancy he was much more dignified 
as Prince of Wales than as Regent, or than now as King. ‘the Duke of 
York never seems to be thinking that he is a prince, but always feeling it, 
and making others insensibly feel it too. His bald head and stalwart 
figure bespeak a royal race. The careless ease of his manner is that of a 
much more practical man than his brother. In fact it is so; he is and 
has long been a man of business, and an excellent man of business too. 
He was better treated than his brother. While George was playing the 
fool with Sheridan, Frederick was serving a campaign,—not very much 
indeed to his own or the nation’s glory, but he was in action; his life was 
not purposeless. Had the prince been allowed to serve while young, he 
might have known better how to rule when old. The difference of their 
education, the kindness with which the Duke was always treated by his 
father, and his early admission into the business of the state, might well 
have created a jealousy which his present situation as presumptive heir to 
the throne would so increase; but, on the contrary, these brothers have 
always been friends, attached and confidential,—a noble trait in the King, 
and in the Duke a proof of solid worth and disinterested affection worthy 
of such generous confidence. People often wonder at strong attachment 
among the members of a royal family, as if they were not men and women, 

brothers and sisters, like other people; and, where no political rivalry or 
jealousy of power interferes, their attachment should be, and generally is, 

stronger than among other families. ‘They can have no intimates but their 
equals ; their only equals are their brothers and sisters. If people observed 
the real men instead of repeating the hacknied vulgarisms about ingratitude 
and so forth, they would see that princes, like other men, have, when they 
deserve it, as good friends as other men; and the Duke of York, in spite 
of all his faults and all his prejudices, has as really devotedly attached 
friends as man ever had. The great trial of how he and they behave when 
he is King is, to be sure, still to come; but there is a strength even in his 
prejudices, absurd and narrow-minded as they are, a sort of forcible sin- 
cerity which commands respect, and will command obedience. 





At Epsom all the morning. A roasting day ; ~ -horses dying on the 
road; ladies basted with dust ; an immense crowd ; a grand start, —~eek: 
and-neck run. Very fatiguing, but altogether an ecatenidatag day. Such 
beauty among the women, such fine handsome men, such splendid equi- 
pages ; such spirit and life in the whole affair. So English. If there was 
nothing very glorious, nothing of classical taste, nothing Pindaric in the 
scene, there was a great deal to show our national wealth, and our bodily 
superiority. There were names, too, there worthy of Pindar. M: any of 
the naval and military heroes were as conspicuous there as in a field of 
battle, and as eager—more excited, probably—than when fighting the 


French. 





Received a letter from Pastor Steenson. A learned discussion on why 
Helenus, the younger son of Priam and Hecuba, should, in the Iliad, be 
called King Helenus? None of the other Trojan princes are thus dig- 
nified. He is not spoken of in the Iliad as possessed of any kingdom; no 
respectable grandmother or praiseworthy uncle seems to have left an estate 
to him. He was the learned one of the family, and appears to have found 
that when land and houses are gone, then Itarning is most excellent ; for 
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he is said to have survived all his family, and, wiser than his sister Cas- 
sandra, who had been his fellow-student in occult arts, he preserved his 
senses and his life by his science. Perhaps it is in this right of survivor- 
ship, and of his sovereignty over Epirus, that Homer gives him a royal 
title. He certainly knew more about him than we do, though he does 
not play a very distinguished part in his story. Twice, as my Norwegian 
observes, in one book, (xiii. ll. 758 and 781],) he is introduced as "EXévovw 
dvakros, and upon both occasions only as the companion of Deiphobus, 
while the title would have appeared more appropriate in the sixth 
book, 1. 76, where he takes upon him to advise Hector and Eneas; there, 
however, he is only Ipeapidys"EXevos oiwvorddwy bx’ dpioros. I rather 
suppose that the dvaxros, like the dpuoros, referred to his profession of 
augury,—king or chief of soothsayers understood. His appearing in the 
[liad as the adviser of Eneas, is remarkable as connected with the after 
story of his warning him on his voyage to Italy. But this is probably 
only the invention of some Greek Fenelon, who was making out the story 
of Eneas after his own fashion. 

It is difficult now to bring the mind to believe that it was a regular 
serious study, the interpretation of omens and explanation of dreams ; that 
men could be brought up from their youth to the science of watching 
whether a bird flew to the left or to the right,—and when a college of 
augurs was as rational a thing as a college for Greek and Latin. ‘The 
Helenuses and Cassandras of those days would probably think us just as 
foolishly employed in studying and causing to be studied whether they 
used or did not use the digamma, and whipping little boys because they 
did not know the geography of Troy would seem to them quite as ridi- 
culous, and not nearly as useful, as their own interest in the feeding of the 
sacred chickens, or rules about a beast without a liver. To be brought 
up in the temple as the interpreter of heaven was a privilege, and to be 
able to read aright the signs of the divine will presupposed a natural gift, 
and something heavenly in the fortune of the youth, and to have this pre- 
disposition well cultivated was a serious occupation. The priests and 
omen-expounders in ancient times were evidently very superior to the 
tricksy men they became afterwards,—playing into the rulers’ hands. The 
priests in Homer were really the leaders, not the pretended: they led 
instead of being led. 

KoniGspurG.—Presented my letters to Professor , a curious 
personage. Odd place! Students with long hair, and gold chains round 
bare throats,—amilitary, or rather bravo air. s learning stupendous, 
Strange scene at class, I suppose they learn, and he, I suppose, teaches ; 
but I should not have guessed it from their ways. 














Vienna.—At supper at Prince Metternich’s. H. mentioned my visit 
to Konigsburg. The prince asked if I had been at Oxford. I said how 
much the want of repose struck me at Konigsburg. 

M. Are your young men at Oxford disciples of the La Trappe system ? 

{ said they were full of life and spirit, and that there was noise enough 
among them, and a great deal more riot than was becoming ; but that there 
was, in the general air of the place, in the old venerable buildings and 
retired gardens, a feeling of long-enduring custom, of dignity, of repose ; 
while at Konigsburg there was a sort of military bustle and military tone 
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in the young men, that gave the idea of a training-school for soldiers rather . 
than of a grave university which taught transcendental metaphysics. 

M. But till within the last seven years soldiers were a commodity much 
more valuable in Germany than philosophers, and our philosophy has been 
more studied, till lately, abroad than at home. 

H. It has worked its way into all thinking minds in England, and has 
gradually undermined the Scotch school of superficial theories. 

M. It has been too much the turn of mind in Britain to make philosophy 
practical. 

“ But,” said I, “is not the object of all philosophy, as of all religion, to 
make men better,—to make them good citizens, good subjects, good rela- 
tions ? If you do not make your philosophy so far practical that it can 
enter into the education of your youth, it becomes a useless dead letter. 

M. On the contrary it continues to be what it should be, a supreme 
spectator, apart from and above the low concerns of every-day life. 

H. It ceases, then, to be the sister or the handmaid of religion. All 
religion, and the Christian religion especially, interests itself in the daily 
small petty concerns of life. It has a homely domestic simplicity, while 
inculeating the most sublime truths, which brings it home to every man’s 
heart. 

M. Always, however, raising the standard of virtue to a pitch beyond 
human attainment, “ Estote ergo vos perfecti, sicut et Pater vester celestis 
perfectus est,” is told to us as what we should endeavour, but which we 
know we can never attain. Our monasteries were the refuge formerly for 
those who felt their incapacity for the struggle after virtuous happiness 
in the business of life. Their chief glory was, however, not so much in 
being retreats for the penitent—a mere practical end,—but in the exalted 
idea which they gave to the laity, the common people, and the gay world. 
The spectacle of men and women, separated from vanity and devoted to 
heaven, tended to exalt and ennoble the human mind ; they showed visibly 
that there was something beyond eating and drinking, dressing and money- 
making. Philosophy now takes their place ; the prestige of monastic life 
is over. We shall do wisely if we put in its place what more accords with 
the spirit of the age, and what may perhaps supply its place, transcendental 
metaphysics. 

H. That is making a sort of St. Bernard or Ignatius Loyala of Imma- 
nuel Kant,—a canonisation he never dreamed of, I imagine,—making him 
the founder of a religious order. 

M. No; I say that is impossible in these days. 

H. Why? There seems plenty of fanatic zeal. 

M. I should be glad if there were devotion enough to keep up the sub- 
limity of monastic seclusion ; and, perhaps, when peace has continued long 
enough, when the want of the danger and excitement of war is sufficiently 
felt, a new spring of religious fervour may arise. 

H. Meanwhile you think that incomprehensible metaphysics may serve 
instead. 

* Will not they rather confuse and bewilder, and lead to infidelity ?” 
said I. 

M. Certainly, if brought down to the level of the commonalty. That 
is what I complain of in your English philosophers ; instead of keeping 
their exalted contemplations at the height they merit, you are always level- 
ling them to the comprehension of tradesmen and children. 
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H. Oh, then, as long as philosophy is incomprehensihle, you think she 
is useful! As soon as she speaks so as to be understood, she becomes 
mischievous. _ 

M. Wf her language is not understood by the learned and the wise it is 
not philosophy. 

H. Itis, then, to be a mysterious language, like the priests of Egypt and 
their hieroglyphics, not to be expounded to the profane. 

M. Exactly: artisans and mere practical professional people have not 
time to study. Their amusements should be games, or tales and ballads ; 
they should look up to philosophy as upon the mysteries of faith, as a 
sublime beyond their reach. 

H. Those who are born to labour you consider as incapable of 
thought ? 

M. No, not incapable of thought in their own line, but if disputations 
on controverted points of religious belief or systems of metaphysics are 
made common to them, they fancy they understand, they seize upon some 
vague notions, puzzle, weary, and confound their minds, thinking all the 
time, “ how clever I am, I understand what all the wise men of less en- 
lightened days have so puzzled over.” By making the jargon of words 
common, all reverence is lost. 

H. But, as said just now, the end of philosophy and religion is 
to make men better,—if it is real philosophy it is truth: can truth be 
too familiar ? 

M. No: the simple morals of the gospel are taught by the pastors, 
and cannot be too familiar, What I mean is, that those who have to 
struggle through the sordid concerns of life should feel that there is a 
height above them. I would not canonize Kant, but I do consider him 
or any other thinker a benefactor to his age who sweeps away the philo- 
sophy of Locke and his followers; who would make men the puppets of 
their own senses, who would teach that all we are is acquired as we live. 
I venerate, and I wish others to venerate, the Platonic ideas, the innate 
consciousness, the sublime “ there has been,” and “ there will be,” the im- 
materiality of eternal thought. 

H. You would, then, have philosophy always learnt and never taught ? 

M. Never taught like the multiplication table. I admire the Socrates 
of Plato conversing with philosophic men, I despise the Socrates of 
Xenophon questioning virtue with braziers and flute-players. 

A secretary entered at this moment with letters by express, and the 
Prince said, with a smile, “ You see I am, like most people, doing what I 
condemn ; a mere practical man like myself, condemned to the every day 
business of life, I have been talking metaphysics !” ; 

We withdrew, but it was not till then that I began to think what an 
odd conversation we had had. One does not of course expect to talk po- 
litics at a minister's private supper; but one does expect something of 
anecdote, or the indifferent topics of the day, and yet here we had been 
talking with Prince Metternich of the most abstruse mental puzzles! A 
great man I have always thought him, but rather great in result than 
in design. I had looked upon him as one acting from habit on the lum- 
bering unwieldy system of Austrian despotism: I found that he works on 
principle, and, though I may not agree with his system, the true Papal 
system of exclusion, it is that of an exalted mind. He does not so much 
wish, it appeared to me from his conversation, to keep the people oppressed, 
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in slavery and ignorance, as to make their knowledge suitable, to raise 
their sentiments while he bounds their inquiries. 


Bonn.— Wednesday. Professor X. showed his great trust in English 
scholarship, by treating us to a discussion to-day on antediluvian learning. 
He maintains that every thing was known before the Deluge. That the 
uumber of years, the generations that are counted in scripture, would ne- 
cessarily have caused all the arts of life to be invented. . said that the 
Nomadic tribes had been wandering about for ages, with scarcely the com- 
forts and none of the luxuries of life. 

X. But there are Eastern cities with all the advantages of arts and 
learning now, and there were the same before the Deluge, and there were 
these Nomadic tribes also. 

G. What proof can you find of this in holy writ ? 

X. The direct mention of Tubal Cain. The original Hebrew does 
not so much mean “ inventor, or teacher,” as “ promoter,” as if the arts 
had existed a long time, and he was only an improver upon them. 

G. The preceding verse does not bear you out ; it says distinctly that 
Tubal was the father, the originator, the inventor, of all musical instru- 
ments, and you cannot suppose that the arts of coppersmiths and jewellers 
preceded that of music, which you find in even the most savage tribes of 
some sort or another. The passage evidently means to tell the names of 
the inventors, the beginners, of these several sciences. 

X. The actual inventor of any of the common aris of life appears to 
me almost an impossibility. An improver is the only one remembered. The 
original inventor of a knife was the man who first took up a sharp stone 
and cut off a branch with it ; but in what tribe or language would his name 
be preserved ? The man who first found iron would not be recollected, 
but he who discovered how to turn that hard and shapeless mass into what 
would better serve their purpose than the sharp stone, he was, among the 
Hellenic race—whose disposition was to worship whatever they admired— 
immediately deified. While in a purer faith, and in the only true history, 
the names of these improvers are just mentioned as a fact; the due propor- 
tion of their merit given, they are told of as ingenious men and no more. 

G. And when all these arts were lost, at the time of the Deluge, why 
are not the names of the re-inventors told to us ? 

X. Itis the very proof of their pre-existence: they were not re-in- 
vented, only revived. 

G. None of Noah’s sons are specified as cunning men of their hands 
or heads; they were not of the wicked and ingenious race of Cain, from 
whom the manufacturers, always evil-disposed persons, descended: how 
were these arts, then, kept up ? 

X. It is not told which of the sons, or if all, assisted Noah in the con- 
struction of the ark; nor is there any mention of its being any thing won- 
derful, the building of such a stupendous vessel. The form of it is com- 
manded, without any doubt of the execution, and yet to construct such a 
vessel implies a very advanced degree of mechanic arts. It is also clear 
that men must have been living in cities, and in a state of refined luxury, 
before their wickedness rose to such a height as to require such a punish- 
ment. Wandering pastoral tribes are not subject to the vices and impieties 
of great towns. “ Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
wickedness continually.” (Luther's words, which the Professor used, are 
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“und alles Dichten und Trachten ihres Heryons nur bose war immerdar.” 
Now, simple peasants might have no very high notions of religion, or any 
very settled idea of morality ; but their imaginations would not be at work 
to meditate wickedness. 

G. What were the ingenious wickednesses, then, invented by these 
fine ladies and gentlemen ? 

X. Idolatry is evidently implied. 

G. I thought you said the disposition to idolatry was only in the 
Hellenic tribes ? 

X. No,I did not. I said that it was their disposition to personify in 
deified forms superiority of intellect,—all power, mental or bodily. The 
Eastern turn of superstition was more brutal and less ingenious and 
poetic, they did not turn men but beasts into objects of worship. 

G. These very civilised people, who had such scientific heads, and 
were so advanced in learning ! 

X. That is a mere matter of fact, proved visibly, tangibly, at this day : 
the Egyptians exceeded all their contemporaries in learning, and have left 
monuments of every species of invention, and yet mixed with evidences of 
a worship which included the lowest of brutes among their idols. As much 
learning was as evidently possessed by the antediluvians. Music, to a very 
high degree of perfection, they understood and practised, as the verse about 
Tubal tells—(here he gave us the Hebrew, of which we were obliged to 
confess ourselves ignorant, and he gave it in German condescendingly, 
and then continued.) All the mechanic arts are included in the words, “an 
artificer in brass and iron,” whitesmiths and blacksmiths ; for, though brass 
was, among the Greeks, early used, the advantages of iron or steel appear 
to have been known much later among them, whereas our antediluvians 
were masters of both. Every art of construction must have been em- 
ployed, as I said before, in the ark ; to raise such a vast structure—equal 
in size to one of your largest men-of-war—was an undertaking impossible 
but for those long habituated to such works. And to provide comfortable 
lodging for all the human beings, and to preserve alive so many animals, 
required all the skill that we, or you rather, have only now arrived at : to 
preserve men and stock during a long voyage occupies all the inventive 
powers of all your men of science; and to be able to say, that your ships 
return from a voyage of discovery without any of the crew in the scurvy, 
is thought a triumph at this day. Yet all this was done by the antedilu- 
vians ; they continued in the ark for twelve months and ten days, and came 
out all of them alive and well at the end of that time, man and beast, and 
every creeping thing. So much for their powers as artizans ; their intel- 
lectual advantages are equally evident; books they certainly had, they wrote 
and they read. 

G. Some novels and magazines they laid by, I suppose, for light read- 
ing in the long evenings, and published a newspaper, like Captain Parry’s 
N. Georgian Gazette, which perhaps you have not seen. 

X. It is easy to make things ridiculous. But that the antediluvians pre- 
served written records of their history there can be no doubt; and that 
Moses formed his account of the events told therein from what still re- 
mained in the archives of the Noahetic race, the Shummites, whose direct 
descendant Abraham was, is directly proved in the story of the Creation. 
Moses evidently made it from two different records. In the lapse of years, 
and the confusion consequent on the removal to Egypt, and in the diffi- 
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culties of the enslaved condition of the family in Goshen, these records had 
probably suffered much, and from their remains Moses collected all he 
could, and not wishing to omit any thing, or to shock the feelings of those 
who had so long been accustomed to hear these histories read, he put 
down both: for in the account of the creation of man it says, in the 27th 
y. of lst Gen. “ male and female created he them,” while in the 18th v. 
of 2nd chap. it says, “ it is not good for man to be alone,” and in the 21st 
and 22nd verses gives the creation of woman. These discrepancies are 
evidently from following, or rather preserving, the written fragments as he 
received them. ; 

This is out-Germanising German hypothesis, thought I; and this man 
thinks himself all the time an excellent, pious, and faithful divine, I suppose ! 

G. All the rest of the antediluvian literature perished, I fear, when 


Expatiata ruunt per apertos flumina campos ; 
Cumque satis arbusta simul, pecudesque, virosque, 
Tectaque, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris. 

Si qua domus mansit, potuitque resistere tanto 
Indejecta malo ; culmen tamen altior hujus 

Unda tegit, presseeque labant sub gurgite turres. 
Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant. 
Omnia pontus erat. Deerant quoque littora ponto. 


The professor looked quite disgusted at having Ovid quoted ; and, though 
I thought it very grand, and admired G.’s ready remembrance of it, the 
German looked so contemptuously at him for such schoolboy learning, that 
I thought it incumbent upon me, for the honour of Oxford, to give some 
Greek, in hopes that might induce our learned friend to think better of us, 
and I repeated— 





Aéyorre pav 

, ‘A , 
x9dva peéy karadvoa pédatvay 
vdaros obévos, adda 
Zynvos réxvas dvarwrw ékaipvas 
divrNoy Edety. 


The Professor seemed quite pleased, and entered into a long discussion 
on the knowledge of a Deluge by the Greeks, and cited all the passages for 
and against Homer and Hesiod having alluded to it. The mention of the 
Cadmeans in the 4th Iliad shews that he had heard the tradition of their 
founding Thebes ; but, on the other hand, it is very unlikely that so great 
an event as the Deluge should have been altogether omitted by Homer if 
he had heard of it ; so that it is most probable that all the knowledge of a 
Deluge which appears in the later classic authors was from Jewish sources, 
—fragments of the Mosaic history which come out in so many strange and 
distorted forms, but still bearing their original impress. The Professor was 
now so much delighted with my learning and his own, that he begged my 
opinion upon the disputed passage in Demosthenes, darep yerpappavs ay 
amay rovro ro mpdypa eis rijy modu eigerxeore, as Reiske and Wolfe 
give it, but one other MS. has it dorep oxharos i yetpappous. I deferred 
to the Professor whether there was only one MS. with this reading, and he 
said, with a sigh, that he had never been able to find or hear of another. 
I perceived that his leaning was to the oxjrros, but I said I thought a 
word which had but one authority, and which made the passage clearer, 
and added to its length, was generally to be rejected. He contended that it 
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was more likely to be the original as spoken or written at first; as an 
author is more likely to be redundant in the first heat of oratory or compo- 
sition, and afterwards with a severer judgment to lop away all that was 
superfluous or weakening to the effect. I was surprised, and told him so, 
at the Professor tolerating my Oxford pronunciation. He was flattered, 
his own being of course the continental ; but he had studied ours, and so 
carefully, and taken such pains to follow it, from the English he had known, 
that he was delighted to have his acquisition observed, and instead of 
entering into a discussion upon the superiority of the German, as I was 
wincing at the expectation of, he very politely complimented me upon the 
superiority of our English translations over those of the French. 





Thursday. Strolled into a bookseller’s shop, and was amused at the 
strange books from England which I discovered there, both in English, and 
in German and French translations ; things never known where they were 
published except to the unfortunate publisher and author: the secret had 
been so well kept, that I dare say I am the only Englishman who has seen 
a poem called “ Christina’s Revenge, or the Fate of Monaldeschi;” or 
“ The Cottage of Pella, a Tale of Palestine,” by John Holland ; or “ The 
Coral Wreath, or Spell-bound Knight, with other Poems, by W. G. 
Thomson ;” at least I must confess myself perfectly innocent of the names 
of both books and authors till this fortunate visit to the bookseller of 
Bonn. The most amusing was the “ Rudiments of Grammar in entertain- 
ing verse :” I bought it,—it is really very entertaining. But the novels are 
the most wonderful collection, though, I suppose, as all these have been 
published last year, every diligent peruser of this style of composition in 
every English country town would blush at my ignorance, for while there 
they have very likely been thumbed out of their first covers. I had never 
heard of “The Hermit’s Cave,” or “Fidelia, or the Prevalence of 
Fashion ;” or “ Harley Radington ;” or “The Midnight Wanderer,” and 
“Lemira of Lorraine,” and “ Life, Fashion, and Feeling, by Mary Anne 
Hedge”! ! It was rather vexatious, too, to see this rubbish picked up 
wholesale, I suppose at Leipsig fair, set up as specimens on the continent 
of English literature. 








Went at two to hear Professor lecture on law. He very ably 
pointed out the defects and advantages of the jury system, and surprised 
me by giving the superiority to the English system of unanimity over the 
Scotch, as adopted by the French, of a majority, and dwelt eloquently on 
the superior satisfaction to the convicted felon of this plan; for in the 
majority system, as long as he thought there was a minority of only one 
adverse voice, he might have a feeling that there might have been more, 
that the number of voices might have been in his favour. In the 
French form it is, he said, revealing, as it were, the secrets of the jury- 
men. In the English, when all come out and say “ Guilty,” the criminal 
does not know who or upon what difficulty any one of the jurymen may 
have stood out for him; it is alla mystery. The lecturer showed great 
knowledge of English law, and stated very fairly the difficulties of party 
spirit and partizanship—the danger which every man standing for his trial 
runs of being condemned by a popular cry; while he allowed the advantages 
of having the jury composed of men who are supposed to be ignorant of 
law, and who are required to consider only facts by plain common sense 
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and natural equity, He strongly and philosophically condemned the prin- 
ciple of ballot. He said there must always be chance enough in the 
selection, chance of illness, or absence of those named to be called over, 
but that those names should always be originally chosen with reference to 
the individual—and in calling over all the names you have a nearly attained 
certainty of having those on the jury who are fit for it: in the ballot all is 
chanee. The only unpractical part of the lecture was on the jurors being 
chosen rather for superiority in morals than in property :—invidious, and 
leading to all sorts of espionage and censorship, besides being impossible. 





Dined at Herr ’s, to whom I had a letter; asimple family party— 
sat out in the garden in the evening; nice singing by the young ladies ; 
very amiable people, and realizing all one’s German story notions. 

As I was returning, met G. with F *s son, from Cambridge, a 
regular dandy; a greater contrast to the homely, studious youths of 
Herr 's family could not be; abusing everything, entering into 
nothing that he saw or heard, and yet perfectly convinced that, because his 
coat was the newest Parisian cut, with its projecting fronts, he was the 
only man in Bonn fit to be looked at. His conversation was all of rows 
and nonsense slang. And this is a specimen of one of our first families 
fresh from Trinity, Cambridge. G. began to talk about the lecture we had 
heard, and interrupted to tell him that his trousers were not fit to 
be seen, because they had not the right cut up over the instep! G. who 
is rather nervous about these things, was calmed by my telling him that 
nobody at Bonn knew any better, and we advised to go to Vienna, 
where he might find some English who might be aware of the superiority of 
his tailor. 




















Friday. Sat a long time with Professor X. Certainly these Ger- 
mans are strange people; their love of paradoxes, and the good faith with 
which they support them, and the immense learning they bring to bear 
upon them, are curious studies. X. to-day broached a theory that the loss of 
property and banishment from their homes of Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Virgil is only an allegory. The four most remarkable poets of their 
age,—was it likely that every one of them should suffer a similar deprivation? 
Horace alludes particularly to the riches of Tibullus ; and his own lamenta- 
tion about his poverty, the Professor maintains, is merely a general sort of 
theoretic expression. The Ist and 9th Eclogues of Virgil, too, are, he 
declares, most absurdly supposed to allude to himself, for what proof is 
there that they do? To be deprived of fortune is such a common occur- 
rence that it might allude to anybody or be only a moral allegory, and it 
does not appear at all certain that Virgil had any property to be deprived 
of. The common tradition that these poets lost their estates in the civil 
commotions is just, X. says, one of those embodyings of a myth which 
have filled history with mistakes: the gradual fossilizing, consolidating 
principle, which, by the successive deposits of ages, has imbedded as natural 
and national so many strange, artificial, and exotic things, upon which 
ignorant moderns are so apt to found theories, and make historic and 
scientific deductions ; all quite laughable to the true allegorist. At this 
moment the door burst open, and F rushed in. I hardly knew 
him—he threw a letter before me, and flinging himself into a chair, 
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covered his face with his hands, and sobbed aloud. The letter was from 
his father—Lord Londonderry dead—put an end to himself!! The last 
man in Europe I should have expected such a death for. How much he 
was loved I well knew, but there could hardly be a stronger proof than the 
unrestrained agony of grief in this young man—all his dandyism, indif- 
ference, and conceit gone in an instant, and nature, and the natural feelings 
of a good affectionate heart, given way to in all their force. 


(To be continued.) 





LETTER FROM JACOB BRYANT, CONTAINING PARTICULARS OF THE POET GRAY. 


The following letter of that eminent scholar, Jacob Bryant, who resided at Cippen- 
ham near Windsor, in the immediate vicinity of Gray’s nearest relatives and of the 
scenes of his most celebrated poems, will be read with interest, having hitherto, as we 
believe, remained in manuscript. We are notinformed to whom it was addressed, but 
it was evidently with the intention of assisting some person who intended to publish 
memoirs of the Poet. The venerable writer died at Cippenham, Nov. 14, 1804, in 
his 89th year; he was therefore more than eighty-two when he wrote this letter: see 
memoirs of him in Nichols’s Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. pp. 667, 





et seq. 


Dear Sir, 

AS the memory of Mr. Gray is 
with you an article of much regard, 
and as every thing that can conduce 
to the knowledge of his life and cha- 
racter must be acceptable ; 1 will take 
the liberty to lay before you a portion 
of intelligence, which 1 believe has 
never been fully given, and which can 
now be only afforded by myself. In 
this narrative will be included an an- 
swer to that question which you were 
pleased to desire me to explain. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. 
Gray and his friend, Mr. Horatio 
Walpole (the late Lord Oxford), was 
at the latter end of the year 1729, at 
which time I came first to Eton.* It 
was my fortune to be placed in the 
fourth form, nearly at the same dis- 
tance from each, the former being 





* Gray was educated at Eton under the 
protection of Mr. Antrobus, his maternal 
uncle, who was assistant to Dr. George, 
and also a fellow of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, where Gray was admitted 
as pensioner 1734, in his nineteeth year. 

While at Eton and Cambridge, he was 
entirely supported by his mother (his 
father having refused assistance) on the 
scanty produce of her separate industry, 


about four or five boys below, and Mr. 
Walpole as many above me. Hence I 
was well acquainted with them both, 





(as amillfner.) At Eton his friendship 
with Horace Walpole and Richard West 
commenced. West was a man who, 
from goodness of heart, sincere friendship, 
and cultivation of mind, was worthy of 
the warmest attachment. His purity of 
taste and proficiency in literature were 
remarkable, and his studious pensive 
habits of mind, his uncertain health, and 
early death, all threw ‘‘a melancholy 
grace ”’ over the short narrative of his life. 

With West for eight years Gray en- 
joyed the most virtuous as well as the 
happiest of all attachments, the wise secu- 
rity of friendship: ‘‘ Par studiis zvique 
modis.”” When West was declining, 
Gray’s friendship was affectionate and 
anxious, and only terminated by the death 
of West, in his 26th year. When Gray 
went to Peter House, Horace Walpole 
went to King’s college, Cambridge, and 
West to Christ Church, Oxford. From 
this period the life of Gray is conducted 
by his biographer Mason, through the 
medium of his letters, like that of Conyers 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and of Quiri- 
ni’s Life of Cardinal Pole. Gray’s letters 
commence from his leaving Eton for Cam- 
bridge. 
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but not with that intimacy which sub- 
sisted between these two. 

At this early time of which I speak, 
Mr. Gray was in mourning for his 
uncle, Mr. Antrobus,* who had been 
an assistant at Eton, and, after his re- 
signation, lived and died there. I re- 
member he made an elegant little figure 
in his sable dress, for he had a very 
good complexion, and fine hair, and ap- 
peared to much advantage among the 
boys who were near him in the school, 
and who were more rough and rude. 
Indeed, both Mr. Gray and his friend 
were looked upon as too delicate, upon 
which account they had few associates, 
and never engaged in any exercise, 
nor partook of any boyish amusement. 
Hence they seldom were in the fields, 
at least they took only a distant view 
of those me pursued their different 
diversions. Some, therefore, who were 
severe, treated them as feminine cha- 
racters, on account of their too great 
delicacy, and sometimes a too fastidi- 
ous behaviour. Mr. Walpole long 
time afterwards used to say that Gray 
was never a boy. ‘This was allowed by 
many who remembered him, but in an 
acceptation very different from that 
which his noble friend intended. 
These circumstances are alluded to 
by the author of the “ Pursuits of Lite- 
rature,” when in his book he speaks of 
master-misses being offended. Mr. 
Gray was so averse to all rough ex- 
ercise, that I am confident he was 
never on horseback. 

They were both good scholars, and 
though I do not remember Mr. Gray 
being particularly noticed either by 
the master, or by his compeers, yet 
his compositions were very good. One, 
I recollect, was upon the old story of 
words freezing in northern air, which 
he made when he was rather low in 
the fifth form; but I can only call to 
mind part of two verses upon the con- 
sequences of the supposed thaw : 
vie 2 pluvieque loquaces 
Descendere jugis, et garrulus ingruit imber.” 


From this fragment a judgment 





* Mr. Antrobus died Jan. 20,1729. A 
Latin epitaph to his memory, written by 
Gray, and another on Mr. Jonathan 
Rogers, who married Mr. Antrobus’s 
sister, exist in Burnham church, and are 
printed in the Collectanea Topogr, et Ge- 
nealogica, vol, iv. pp. 272—274, 
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may be formed of his early taste and 
proficiency. 

At the same early time of life he was 
acquainted with Mr. West, who was 
son to the chancellor of that name in 
Treland. I also knew him well, and 
looked upon him as an extraordinary 
genius. Two specimens of his com- 
a were preserved by me, and 

ave since been printed. ‘There also 
survives a curious parody upon the 
fourth ode in the fourth book of 
Horace, which abounds with much 
good humour, very happily expressed. 
Ile was superior to Mr. Gray in learn- 
ing, and to every body near him. In 
a letter of Mr. Gray to him, mention 
is made of versifying when asleep, for 
which, he says, Mr. West was once fa- 
mous, Letter IV. p. 138. This is, I be- 
lieve, founded in truth; for I remember 
some who were of the same house 
mentioning, that he often composed in 
his dormant state, and that he wrote 
down in the morning what he had 
conceived in the night. He was, like 
his friend, quite faultless in respect 
to morals and behaviour; and like 
many great geniuses, often very ec- 
centric and absent. One of his friends 
who partook of the same room, told 
me, that West when at night com- 
posing, would come in a thoughtful 
mood to him, at his table, and care- 
fully snuff his candle, and then return 
quite satisfied to his own dim taper, 
which he left unrepaired. This he 
said he had often experienced. In the 
Vilth. Letter to Mr. Gray, he incloses 
to him a most noble and pathetic com- 
position, which some good judges have 
thought hardly ever equalled. Though 
he lived four or five years afterwards, 
yet he seems in this poem to have had 
a melancholy forecast that his life 
was not of Jong duration. Mr. Gray's 
poem, De Principijs Cogitandi, would 
have been, if finished, a work of un- 
common merit and consequence. ‘The 
fragment is inestimable. 

When Mr. Gray went to Peter- 
house in Cambridge, he had the good 
fortune to meet his friend Mr. Wal- 
pole, who came to the University 
about the same time. Hence their 
intimacy continued. As I was near 
Mr. Walpole, it afforded me some op- 
portunities of seeing them both very 
often. They were alike studious and 
regular, and still delicate to a degree 
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of fastidiousness, which was some- 
times attended with marks of con- 
tempt. This, some years afterwards, 
was the cause of much vexation and 
trouble to Mr. Gray, from which his 
great learning and other good quali- 
ties should have exempted him. 


When Mr. Walpole set out upon , 


his travels, Mr. Gray accompanied 
him, and they proceeded for a long 
time yeryamicably. But that delicacy 
and those nice feelings which led them 
to take offence with others, began now, 
for want of a more distant object, to 
operate against themselves. Some 
little jealousies and disgusts arose, and 
Mr. Gray separated himself from his 
friend, and came back to England. 
Mr. Walpole returned soon after, 
and took a house at Windsor. This 
affords me an oppertnnity of men- 
tioning the two most excellent poems 
of Mr. Gray, and the cause of their 
roduction. The first is the View of 
Zton College, the other the Elegy 
written in a Churchyard, which was 
opens some years after the former. 
e year in which Mr. Walpole 
came to Windsor was 1742, at which 
time it was my good fortune to live at 
Eton. By these means I had often 
an opportunity of seeing him. He 
had not resided there long when he 
heard that Mr. Gray was with his re- 
lations at Stoke. He accordingly sent 
him a kind letter, with overtures of 
reconciliation, and a desire to see him. 
Mr. Gray very gladly set out to renew 
his acquaintance, and as in his way he 
walked through the playfields at Eton, 
he saw the boys engaged in their dif- 
ferent diversions, and a universal har- 
mony prevailing. ‘The late unhappy 
disagreement and separation were at 
that time uppermost in his mind, and 
when he contemplated this scene of 
concord and boyish happiness, he 
could not help, in his melancholy 
mood, forming a contrast. He was 
led to consider the feuds and quarrels 
which were likely one day to ensue ; 
when all that harmony and happiness 
was to cease, and enmity and bitter- 
ness were to succeed. He even wentso 
far as to comprehend and anticipate 
all the dreadful evils to which man- 
kind are liable. It is a gloomy pic- 
ture, but finely executed, and whoever 
reads the description with this clue, 
will find that it was formed from a 
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scene before his eyes. The poet saw 
and experimentally felt what he so 
masterly describes. I lived. at that 
time almost upon the very spot which 
gave birth to these noble ideas, and in 
consequence of it saw the author very 
often. 

The other poem, written in a country 
churchyard, is by the editor of Mr, 
Gray’s Life supposed to have been 
composed about the same time as the 
former. But it seems to be a mistake. 
It took its rise from the following cir- 
cumstances, some of which are men- 
tioned by the editor, but others there 
are, which were not known to him :— 
When Lady Cobham resided at her 
house at Stoke, Mr. Gray was at no 
great distance, in the same parish. A 
noble Duke, who was then at Eton 
School, and is still living, used often to 
go over and dine with that lady, and 
the Rev. Mr. Purt, his tutor, used to 
accompany him. One day Lady Cob- 
ham asked Mr. Purt if he knew Mr. 
Gray, a gentleman in her neighbour- 
ical e said that he knew him very 
well; that he was much respected for 
his learning, and the author of the 
celebrated poem styled the View of 
Eton College. Upon this, next morn- 
ing two ladies, who were then at Lady 
Cobham’s, sallied out to make Mr. 
Gray a visit. These were Lady Schaub 
and Miss Harriot Speed, who after- 
wards married Count Very of Savoy, 
both persons of no common wit and 
vivacity. They did not find him at 
home. They, however, entered the 
house, and seem to have caused no 
small alarm to the ancient mother and 
aunt. Having obtained pen and pa- 
per, they left an invitation from Lady 
Cobham for Mr. Gray to dine with her 
the next day. He accordingly went, 
and, as we may well imagine, was very 

aciously received. ‘This event gave 

irth to the Long Story, which poem 

has certainly merit; but there is 
throughout an attempt towards hu- 
mour, which is not always happily 
carried on, nor was it properly an 
ingredient in Mr. Gray’s original com- 
position. 

After this, when in the country, he 
was continually at Stoke House; and 
this always happened in the summer 
and autumnal months. When he re- 
turned home late in the evening, he 


was obliged to pass by the church 
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yard, which was almost close to the 
house, and he would sometimes deviate 
into it, and there spend a melancholy 
moment. The stillness and solemnity 
of the season after sunset, and the 
numerous dead deposited before his 
eyes, afforded room to a person of his 
turn for much contemplation. His 
own pensive mood, and the gloomy yet 
pleasing ideas which then arose, are 
described by him in the poem which 
was styled “ An Elegy, written in a 
Churchyard.” It was certainly con- 
ceived there, and many of the stanzas 
probably there composed when the 
awful scene was before his eyes; but 
the whole took up much time before 
it was completed. This is a composi- 
tion of uncommon merit; and the 
most affecting of any that the world 
perhaps ever experienced; not only 
the pathos, but the harmony of the 
verse and the beauty and correctness 
of the diction by which that pathos 
is conveyed, were, I believe, never 
surpassed. This energy, and these 
pleasing reflections, arose from the 
vivid impressions on the author’s own 
breast. This verifies the observation 
of Horace, 


“.... Si vis me flere dolendum est 
Primum ipse tibi.”’ 


Not only in this poem, but also in 
that upon Eton, every soothing idea 
pe ot from what the author saw 
and intimately felt. This was com- 
vosed, to the best of my remembrance, 
im the year 1750; and as it was very 
much admired, and a great number of 
copies in manuscript were dispersed 
abroad, there was intimation given of 
a surreptitious edition which would 
soon come out. Upon this the author 
himself ordered it to be printed by 
Mr. Dodsley. This was in the year 
1751, as appears by Mr. Gray’s letter 
to Mr. Walpole, ky. p. 222. Two 
years afterwards, there was a very 
handsome edition of Mr. Gray’s poems 
printed in folio, with designs by Mr. 
R. Bentley. We find the whole of 
them there arranged according to the 
author’s own disposition; and the 
Churchyard comes the last, and it was 
at that time the last of his works. In 
some of the stanzas towards the latter 
end, he has given a description of the 
lawn, heath, beeches, and springs of 
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water, near which he, with his mother, 
resided. The nature of the country 
is too precisely pointed out to be mis- 
taken. In the print prefixed to the 
top of the Long Story, is a view of 
Lady Cobham’s venerable mansion, 
and Stoke Church hard by, where was 
the night scene of the poet's contempla- 
tions. But in this print the articles 
seem to be reversed, through the fault 
of the engraver. 

Mr. Gray was in stature rather 
below the middle size. He had a 
pleasing countenance, in which, how- 
ever, there was no extraordinary ex- 
pression, consequently no indication 
of his internal powers. The print 
which is prefixed to his life is rather 
a caricature, for his features were 
not so stiff and prominent, but more 
rounded and delicate. I remember a 
picture of him by Pond, taken when he 
was very young, but badly executed. 
What became of it I know not. 

These anecdotes of this celebrated 
person I take the _ to send to 
you. If you should think proper 
either to print them or to make ex- 
tracts from them, you will be so good 
as to make no mention of my name. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient 
humble servant, 
Jacon Bryant. 
24th December, 1798. 


Mr. Urnsan, 


WHATEVER may have been the 
precise nature of the feat of archery 
described in the Odyssey, T 572—4 
and 421, 2, Icannot compliment your 
correspondent, Mr. H. C. Hamilton, 
on his success in throwing light upon 
it. Indeed I think you must have 
read without your classical spectacles, 
when you admitted into your Maga- 
zine such an unparalleled collection of 
blunders as is contained in Mr. Ha- 
milton’s translations. 

It would occupy too much of your 
space, and of my own time, to indicate 
all the mistakes in these unlucky ver- 
sions: I will therefore only point out 
those which more immediately affect 
the elucidation of the difficulty which 
Mr. Hamilton has attempted to solve. 

In the first place, following, it would 
seem, the blind guidance of Pope, Mr. 
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Hamilton appears to conceive that the 
adverb é£eins contains the numeral 
root €€ siz: or rather he ingeniously 
makes it, as it were, kill two birds 
with one stone, for he translates it, 
“ by sixes, in order,” as if €£ could do 
duty both for “ six,” and for the notion 
of “ succession,” or “ order:” a prin= 
- quite new to etymologists, but 
which, it must be confessed, discloses 
an inexhaustible mine of hitherto un- 
suspected riches in language. Your 
readers need scarcely be told that 
é€£eins has nothing whatever to do with 
sizes, and means only “ in order,” or 
“ one after the other.” 

In the second place we have dpudyous 
os, Swdexa mavras, rendered thus, “ in 
their standing holes, all twelve as firm 
as if fixed in oak!” About the trans- 
lation of the words there can be little 
room for dispute, “ like galley-ribs, 
twelve in all.” In what the resem- 
blance to galley-ribs consisted is not 
so certain. Evidently not, as Pope 
and Mr. Hamilton suppose, in their 
opposition to each other, for the 
mehexers were all fixed in ‘one 
trench,” €120, 1. Rather, I conceive, 
in their being ranged at equal dis- 
tances from each other, and perhaps 
with about the same intervals between 
them, as between the ribs of a galley, 
which would require a Jong trench for 
twelve medéxets. 

Again Mr. Hamilton gives us 
mpotns oredens “at the first dis- 
charge.” A fourth-former at Eton 
would be whipped for such construing, 
but, for all that, the master who would 
give him over (and very deservedl 
too) to such a fate, might not himself 
be able to supply the true meaning of 
the word. see the force of the 
objection to translating oredeia 
“ handle,” when Homer thas, Odyss. 
E. 236, oreikecdy most undoubtedly in 
that sense. I am also well satisfied 
that the sense of the lexicographers, 
securis foramen in quod immittitur lig- 
num, has been devised to suit some pre- 
conceived notion of the feat, or to get 
over the difficulty of explaining it; 
which, after all, it fails to do, for it is 
scarcely possible to imagine any thing 
more clumsy-as a mark than to take 
the handles out of a collection of axe- 
heads, and then place the heads in 
such a manner that an arrow might be 
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shot through the orifices in which the 
handles had been inserted.. How were 
the heads to be fixed? What, on 
such a supposition, becomes of the 
comparison Spudyous ds? And what 
will be the force of mparns, if such 
were the nature of the mark ? On the 
whole, I am disposed to believe that 
oreded is to be taken as identical 
with orecAedy, and for this reason—that 
Apollonius, 4. 947, uses the feminine 
form oreden, where it can only be 
translated “ handle.” 

Once more I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to consign Mr. Hamilton to 
“the mercies of Busby :” da 8 dumepés 
between and through! i. e. da between 
dé and dumepés through! There can 
be no doubt that this is the way in 
which your correspondent construes 
the words, (I am obliged to use 
school-boy ‘language,) and with no 
little satisfaction too, for he takes the 
pains to introduce the Greek in a 
bracket, in order that we may see how 
triumphantly it carries him through 
his theory: “the arrow went right 
between and through (81a 8 dymepés).” 

But of the feat itself. 

Mr. Hamilton’s theory then must 
be summarily dismissed, no less sum- 
rage that of old Chapman (“through 
the plates,” “the steeles are pierst,”) 
and that of J. M. in the note to T.’s 
letter, p. 370 of your last year’s vo- 
lume. The blunders of the first are 
only matched by the impossibilities of 
the two last. Pope, as your corres- 
pondent T. observes, does not seem to 
have known what he was writing 
about. .Cowper, who follows the 
scholiast, has great show of reason 
and probability, and with slight mo- 
dification may be accepted as satis- 
factory. 

It is well known that he revised 
his translation for the second edition, 
and by so doing spoiled it. ‘T. has 
quoted from the revised version ; the 
following is given from the first edi- 
tion. 

** Ulysses’ custom was 
To plant twelve spikes, all regular arranged, 
Like galley-props, and crested with a ring, 
Then, standing far remote, true in his aim, 
He with his whizzing shaft would thrid them 
all.”” 


To this he subjoins an explanatory 
note, in which he says “ twelve stakes 
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were fixed in the earth, each having a 
ring at the top,” (the stakes thus 
headed being called medéxets, as ex- 
plained in the Etymologicon Magnum, 
of pev Kipkous Gxovoval twas peydAous 
én’ dBeXioKkev Keyevovs,) “the order in 
which they stood was so exact, that an 
arrow sent with an even hand through 
the first ring would pass through them 
all.” Rather he should have said, the 
shot was so perfectly point-blanc, so 
strong, and so true, that though he shot 
from a distance very considerable, for 
so small a mark, (soAAdv dvevde) yet 
* right through all the rings 

From first to last the steel-charged weapon flew, 
Issuing beyond.” 


It may be objected that there is no 
authority for believing the wéAexvs to 
have been anything but an axe. But 
may not the upper extremity of the 
handle of the axe (the mpwri cree) 
have been furnished with an iron ring, 
or loop, for the purpose of suspending 
it, or of attaching a thong? The im- 
plements called celts (Latin, celtes or 
celtes, from ccelo to carve,) are found 


with such a ring or ear, .@ 
and the ancient battle-axe i, 
may have had something 


of the kind, either connected with the 
head itself, or only with the handle. 
We are necessarily destitute of exam- 
ples of weapons so ancient as Homer's 
day, and are therefore left to conjec- 
ture. Something of this form would 
fulfil the conditions of the Greek text; 
and if the handle had a 
slight curvature, such as 
al we often see in our own 
) hatchets, the comparison 
Spvdyous ds would be so 
much the more appropri- 
ate. 

I see no reason why the 
méXexus should have been a 
pole-axe, as laid down by 
J. M., but the contrary. 
Ulysses shot ék didpoo 
xaOnpevos, “ from his chair, 
as he sat,” (which, by the way, Mr. 
Hamilton construes, ‘ displaced it, 
1. e. the arrow, from its seat,”) 
and this posture necessarily implies 
that the mark was not even breast 
high ; oras 8’ dye modddv divevde need 
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not mean “ standing,” but “ taking his 
position at some distance.” 

Your correspondent T. very well 
explains the mode of fixing the axe 
handles in the earth. Great accuracy 
was required in doing this, and Te- 
lemachus used a carpenter's level 
(ord6un) in order to insure the nicest 
exactness, before he stamped the 
ground firm about them. From this 
it may be inferred that the apertures 
to be shot through were very small. 


Yours, &e. TOZOTHS. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I 
have received the following remarks 
from a friend eminently qualified to 
give an opinion on such a subject. 
They seem to set the question at rest. 
He says, ~ 

“T have always thought that the 
feat performed by Ulysses consisted in 
the correctness of aim with which he 
sent his arrow froma great distance 
(modddv dvevde) through the orifices 
formed by the backs of the blades of 
twelve pole-axes, placed in a row. 
The blades of an old double-edged axe 
formed nearly a circle, 
thus: the arrow would fly 
through the space marked 
A; and thus you will see 
the force of the compari- 
son, dpudyous as, for the 
Spvdxor, when looked at 
from stem to stern, would 
form an opening of the 
same kind. ...... 
make no doubt that 
the space A was called 
oretXen; indeed the whole 
space between the backs of the blades, 
where the ore:Aecdv appeared, would be 
well designated by such a name. 

“The Egyptian battle- 
axe, with a single blade, 
had semi-elliptic openings 
between the handle and /| 
the metal, thus: but I {jj 
conceive that Homer is |)) 
here referring to a double 
axe, and that the upper 
opening was the mark.” 











Gent. Mac. Vou, XXV. 
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Mr. Urran, 

THE Horoscope of the Nativity of 
John Aubrey, printed in your January 
number, (p. 12,) reminds me of another 
Horoscope possessing some historical 
interest, which I traced from a win- 
dow of the anteroom to the Royal 
Closet in St. George’s Chapel at Wind- 
sor, and which is no doubt the same 
that Ashmole, in his History of the 
Order of the Garter, describes as 
“An astrological scheme of Edward 
the Third’s nativity, long since painted 
on glass in one of the prebendal 
lodgings there, whence it appears that 
he was born at 40 minutes after five 
in the morning of Monday, the 13th 
day of November, in the year of our 
Lord God, 1312—the 6th degree of 
the sign Scorpio ascending, and the 
18th degree of Leo culminating.” 

The actual painter of this specimen 


of the credulity of by-gone times was 
not apparently an adept in astrology, 
several of its signs not being placed in 
their proper houses. But it is per- 
fectly intelligible, and I see no reason 
for imagining that it was composed 
much later than the event alluded to. 
For, although some may think that 
the Arabic numerals upon it invalidate 
this opinion, the continuator of Mat- 
thew Paris tells us that the knowledge 
of these figures had been brought into 
England by John de Basingstoke, so 
early as the year 1240; and if we 
carefully compare the numerals be- 
fore us with those in certain (eccle- 
siastical) charters of the 14th century, 
we shall find much resemblance to 
them. 

But, what were the relative positions 
of the planets at the precise minute 
of Edward’s birth—or whether the 
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discomfiture which he entailed upon 
his enemies be attributable to the then 
ascending Scorpion, and whether his 
own personal glory and magistracy 
was brought about by the culminating 
Lion, I shall not venture to diseuss ; 
contenting myself with having re- 
corded in your pages a correct re- 
presentation of a document, which, 
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should the fragile original ever be 
destroyed, and astrology again come 
into vogue, may afford an opportunity 
of comparing the real deeds of the 
illustrious personage to whom it re- 
lates with those which it pretended 
to prognosticate. 


ours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





A VISIT TO BISHOP JEWELL. 


“THE Zurich Letters,” of which 
two volumes have now been issued to 
the subscribers of the Parker Society, 
form one of the most important, as 
certainly the most original of their 
valuable works. They have been trans- 
lated and edited by the Rev. Hastings 
Robinson, D.D., F.S.A., Rector of Great 
Warley, Essex, and the Latin originals 
are appended in the form of a supple- 
ment. 

Amidst the topics of graver moment 
which they contain, we have been 
struck in particular with one lively 
letter, dated at Salisbury, August 13, 
1562, and describing the reception 
there given by the amiable Bishop 
Jewell to one of those friendly Germans 
in whose society he had spent the days 
of his exile at Zurich. Of the writer, 
Herman Folkerzheimer, the editor has 


found no particulars, but he mentions 
on the authority of Moreri, that the 
name was that of a noble family in 
East Friesland. There are three letters 
of Herman in the volume, all addressed 
to Josiah Simler, in the last’ of which, 
dated at Embden, Aug. 21, 1563, he 
states that on his return from England 
he had met his brother, Ulric, at 
Groningen. ; 

The following extracts are curious, 
not only as containing an interesting 
domestic picture of the household of 
one of our first Protestant prelates; but 
also from giving an early notice of 
Stonehenge, and showing that the 
theory of its Roman origin was enter- 
tained by men of learning nearly a 
century before the time of Inigo 
Jones. The original Latin is placed 
below the translation. 


“When we had been tossed about in this manner for the space of eight days, 





the much wished for land began at last to appear in sight; and, having left 
the Isle of Wight on our right, we landed at Southampton. Here I heartily 
thanked God and recruited myself, having become a good deal fatigued by my 
tossing about on the sea. Three days after, having fortunately procured a 
good horse, I arrived at Salisbury. When the Bishop saw me, to the great 
surprise of his attendants, he hastened towards me as I was entering, and 
closely embracing me, ‘Oh! my Herman,’ said he, ‘ you are welcome ; you are 
come as a guest, than whom I have received no one with greater pleasure of 
along time.’ He then particularly inquired how Martyr, Julius, Bullinger, 
Josiah, Lavater, Zuinglius, and our other common friends were going on? 
whether all was well with them? I replied, that I hoped so, but that I did 


Octo dierum spatio cum jactati sic fuissemus, apparere nobis optatissima tandem 
terra cepit, relictaque ad dexteram Vecti insula appulimus Hamtonam. Hic egi Deo 
magnas gratias, meque quod essem ex oceani jactatione debilior confirmavi. Triduo 
post, celerem forte nactus equum, perveni Sarisberiam. Episcopus ubi me conspexit, 
nonnulla cum suorum qui circumsisterent admiratione, festinantius accessit ingredien- 
tem, arctissiméque complexus, ‘ O mi, inquit, Hermanne, salve ! venis hospes quo ego 
longo tempore majore cum letitia salutavi neminem.’ Tum studios?, ‘ Martyr, Julius, 
Bullingerus, Josias, Lavatherus, Zuinglius, ceterique communes nostri amici quid 
agerent? Ecquid illis omnia pulchre?’ percontatus. Respondi me utique sie sperare ; 








; 
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not know for certain, as from having been resident in France in such uncer- 
tain and turbulent times I had received no intelligence of your affairs, either 
by letter or report. ‘The remainder of our discourse was employed in conver- 
sation upon French matters. He assigned me two very accomplished young 
men, acquainted with the French language, for my companions, and they were 
to conduct me wherever I chose. We viewed the city, the churches, the 
little rivulets, one of which flows most delightfully through every street. 

“ But, although the whole of the city belongs to the Bishop, his domestic 
arrangements delighted me more than any thing else. His palace, in the first 
place, is so spacious and magnificent that even sovereigns may, and are wont 
to be suitably entertained there, whenever they come into these parts.* Next, 
there is a most extensive garden, kept up with especial care, so that in the 
levelling, laying out, and variety, nothing seems to have been overlooked. A 
most limpid stream runs through the midst of it, which, though agreeable in 
itself, is rendered much more pleasant and delightful by the swans swimming 
upon it,f and the abundance of fish, which (the Bishop) is now causing to be 
inclosed in an iron lattice-work. 

“ After having most courteously saluted me on the following day, he turned 
to his attendants, and, ‘ Let the horses,’ he said, ‘ be saddled and bridled, and 
take this guest of mine a’ hunting.’ Accordingly having taken our dogs with 
us, when we arrived at the place where the game was wont to hide, we pur- 
sued two deer which we had discovered, both of which, before they were worn 
out with running, the dogs with incredible swiftness quickly came up with, 
and easily caught and brought them to the ‘ground.{ ‘There was, however, 
but little occasion for the halloo with which Xenophon sects on his dogs in 
hunting, ‘ Well, well, well done, dogs, well done ;’ for our dogs did their duty 
even without being set on. Do you ask whether we often goa’ hunting? The 


certi quidem propterea nihil scire, quod in Gallia commoratus tam dubiis temporibus, 
tam turbulentis, vestrarum rerum factus essem neque literis nec fama certior. Sermo 
deinde reliquus in commemoratione rerum Galliz consumebatur. Dedit comites 
gnaros lingue Gallice duos ornatissimos juvenes, qui me quo vellem deducerent. 
Spectavimus urbem, templa, rivulos qui summa ameenitate singuli plateas omnes per- 
fluunt. 

Me tamen, quamvis urbs ad Episcopum tota pertineret, domestica magis delecta- 
bant. Aides primum ea amplitudine et magnificentia, ut reges ipsi, si quando in hec 
veniant, iis excipi recte et possint et soleant. Hortus deinde spatiosissimus cultus in- 
dustria singulari, ut in equitate, descriptione, varietate nihil pretermissum videatur. 
Decurrit per medium fluvius limpidissimus, qui cum per se voluptati sit, oloribus 
tamen innatantibus, pisciumque copia, quos jam cancellis ferreis includi curat, efficitur 
multo commendatior multoque amcenior. 

‘* Humanissimé cum postridie me salutasset, conversus ad suos, ‘ Cingantur,’ 
inquit, ‘et freenentur equi, atque hunc hospitem in venationem deducite.’ Assumptis 
atque canibus, cum pervenissemus ubi fer consuessent latitare, damas deprehensas 
insectati sumus, quas ambas, antequam fatigarentur, canes incredibili pernicitate 
celeriter sunt assecuti, prehensasque facile prostraverunt. Vocibus autem quibus in 
venatione Xenophon suos incitat, eUye, evye KaN@s, © KUves, KAA@S, KaA@s, Vix OpUS 
erat, quod officium nostri canes etiam non excitati facerent. Queris venemurne 





* The last royal visits to Salisbury before the writing of this appear to have heen 
those of Henry the Eighth and Queen Anne Boleyne, in the year 1535, and of Edward 
the Sixth in 1551. (See Hatcher’s History in Hoare’s Wilts, pp. 236, 262.) When 
James the First visited Salisbury he was more than once lodged in the Bishop’s palace. 

tT In Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘‘ Discovery, by sea, from London to Salisbury,’ 
(1625,) he particularly notices the swans upon the Avon: ‘ As I passed up the river, 
at the least 2000 swans, like so many pilots, swam in the deepest places before me, and 
shewed me the way.” 

$¢ When Queen Elizabeth spent a day in Clarendon Park, in 1574, the deer were 
coursed with greyhounds, and many were “overturned” in her Majesty’s presence, 
after dinner. 
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Bishop, indeed, I perceive, does not take much delight in this kind of amuse- 
ment. ‘ What pleasure,’ says he, ‘I pray you, can possibly be derived from 
pursuing with fierce dogs a timid animal, that attacks no one, and that is put 
to flight even by a noise?’ I should, however, tell an untruth were I to say 
that I am not delighted with it. But yet, were I frequently to repeat the 
same thing, I think it would not afford me so much amusement. But although 
the Bishop never goes out a hunting, and I very seldom,’ the dogs are by no 
means idle. ‘The young men are required to provide a supply of venison, that 
the table may always give proof of the activity of the dogs and the labours of 
the huntsmen. 

“ But as I like to deal with you after our custom,—the custom, I mean, of 
the most intimate companions,—I shall allow myself this liberty of prating, and 
will not abstain even from the most minute details, though, indeed, you deserve 
from me nothing of the kind, who are so cautious as not to weary me either 
with joking or sober sense. See, my excellent Josiah, how my circumstances 
have changed in so short a time. When I left France in silence and in con- 
cealment, and in the greatest loneliness, [ had nothing to relieve my weariness 
but one little book ; every thing was so dirty, and loathsome, and disagreeable, 
that the ship would make one sick, even were it laid up on shore. The table 
was laid out, as Cicero says, not with shell or other fish, but with a quantity of 
stinking meat. The same person was cook and steward. Piso had no baker at 
home, nor I from home: he got his bread and wine at a huckster’s and from a 
public house; but I, poor wretch, as soon as I had emptied my flask, could find 
no huckster from whom I could procure one, nor any public house, where they 
could draw one even the smallest quantity at the greatest cost ; so that as soon 
as our wine had failed, about the fifth day, we mixed vinegar and water, which 
to most of us, thirsty as we then were, did not seem very different from it. I 
reached a fortunate island when I arrived at Salisbury. Immortal powers! 
what a sudden change I experienced, what power of breathing freely after my 
long imprisonment! I am transplanted into the magnificent abode of a prospe- 
rous individual, with whom, as you know, I have long been on the most inti- 
mate and friendly terms. He, remembering our ancient intimacy, received me 
in such a manner, that he could not have received even his own brother more 


sepius? Equidem D. Episcopum video non nimium hoc delectationis genere delec- 
tari. ‘ Quid,’ inquit, ‘obsecro, voluptatis inde capitur, quod timidam feram, que 
resistit nemini, fugatur etiam strepitu, crudelissimis canibus fugientem persequamur ?’ 
Ego vero mentiar, si me delectari negem ; sed si tamen sepius idem faciam, vereor ne 
non zqué sit voluptati. Sed quamvis Episcopus in venationem probe nunquam, ego 
raro proficiscar, non tamen otiantur canes. Venatoribus pueris ea est commendata 
cura, ne ferine desint, ut semper mensa fidem faciat, alacres fuisse canes, venantium- 
que studia non defuisse. 

Sed quoniam nunc agere tecum juvat more nostro, more inquam conjunctissimorum 
sodalium, dabo hanc mihi licentiam garriendi, et a minutissimus etiam rebus (quamvis 
tu quidem nihil vel hujusmodi mereare, qui tam preclaré caves ne mihi vel jocis vel 
seriis afferas unquam tedium,) non abstinebo. Age, optime Josia, vide brevissimo 
tempore quam dispari in fortuna fuerim. Ego e Gallia solvens tacitus atque abditus, 
versatus in maxima solitudine, nihil habui, preter libellum, quo mitigarem tedium : 
omnia squalida, tetra, horrida, ut movere nauseam navis etiam subducta posset ; 
‘* extructa mensa,” ut ait Cicero, ‘‘ non conchyliis aut piscibus, sed multa carne sub- 
rancida; idem coquus, idem atriensis: pistor Pisoni nullus domi;” nobis ne foris 
quidem : illi *‘ panis et vinum a propola atque de cupa;”’ nobis miseris, cum lagun- 
culas evacuassemus, a quo peteremus nullus propola, nulla cupa fuit ; unde maximo 
pretio vel minimum quisquam promeret; ut cum quinto statim die vinum defecisset, 
aquam aceto misceremus, que tum plerisque nostrum sitibundis a vino differre non ita 
multum videbatur. Attigi fortunatam insulam, perveni Sarisberiam. Dii immortales ! 
quantam repente mutationem sensi, quantam dari facultatem ex diuturno carcere libere 
respirandi. Deducor in amplissimam hominis fortunati domum, qui cum summus 
usus ac domestica (ndsti) consuetudo fuerat. Hic me sic excipit, memor pristine fa- 
miliaritatis, ut ne germanum quidem fratrem amantius potuisset: innuit suis, qui a 
nostra sordida nautarum turba permultum differebant, lectissimis e nobilitate juveni~ 
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lovingly. He directed his attendants, most elegant young men of rank*, and 
very different from our dirty crew of sailors, to order some wine to be brought. 
The butler forthwith makes his appearance, bearing a large golden goblet ; and 
also, when dinner or supper time arrived, how can I describe to you the 
abundance or magnificence of the silver plate? Yet, great as they are, they 
do not seem to afford much pleasure to their possessor, and appear to have 
been provided rather for his guests’ sake than his own. But without entering 
—_ any further details, you will easily guess the nature of them, and judge 
of the difference between a ship and a palace. For my part I am quite re 

to allow those who choose to philosophize on the subject to be of Menophon’s 
opinion, that domestic economy is nowhere better understood than on board a 
ship, and to require all heads of families to imitate their carefulness, provided 
only that I am at liberty to keep my own opinion. 

“On the 20th of July we rode into the country with a large retinue, as the 
Bishop said he would show me some things that would astonish me. When I 
saw the cavalcade in the middle of the plain, ‘ Why, said I, ‘is not Josiah a 
witness of this? or Bullinger, or, indeed, any Zuricher? for as to Peter 
Martyr, he is well acquainted with all your circumstances. ‘I wish,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ those worthy men were here. But what do you think they are now 
doing? Perhaps,’ he said, ‘they have finished their dinner, and I fancy that I 
see Martyr seated in his elbow chair.’ When we had gone on a little further 
he very kindly pointed out to me the whole character and bearing of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘There,’ says he, stretching out his arm, ‘ was formerly Old Sarum ; 
there are the mounds, which you can distinguish even now; and there the ram- 
parts. And then, in another place, ‘ Here was a camp of the ancient Romans, 
of which these are the vestiges that we see. At length we arrived at the 
place which Jewell had particularly wished me to visit, and respecting which I 
should hesitate to write what I have seen, unless I could confirm it by most 
approved witnesses ; because it has generally been my custom, when I had 
ascertained anything to be true, which at first sight might appear incredible, 


bus, ut afferatur vinum. Adest pincerna statim aureum craterem ferens maximum. 
Jam vero cum prandii tempus vel coene venerit, quid ego tibi argenteum supellec- 
tilem, quid copiam, quid magnificentiam predicem ? que tametsi summa sunt, ipsum 
tamen, qui possidet, magnopere non delectant, ut hospitum potius quam sua gratia 
comparentur. Sed quamvis cetera non commemorem, facile tamen qualia sint sus- 
picari potes, et judicare quantum navis ab aula differat. Equidem facile patior, quibus 
usque adeo philosophari placet, ut cum Xenophonte sic existiment nusquam rei famili- 
aris curam diligentius geri, quam in navibus, utque patres familias eorum industriam 
jubeant imitari, dummodo mihi sit integrum sentire que sentio. 

Decimo tertio cal. Augusti sic satis magno cum equitatu rus profecti sumus, quod se 
mihi Episcopus demonstraturum diceret que mirarer. Hic in mediis campis intuens 
equitatum, ‘Cur non,’ inquam, ‘Josias horum spectator est? aut Bullingerus, aut 
omnino quisquam Tigurinorum ?’ Nam P. quidem Martyri satis omnia vestra nota sunt. 
‘ Utinam vero,’ ait, ‘ adiessent optimi viri! Sed quid eos nunc putas agere ? Prandium 
fortasse sumpserint,’ inquit, ‘ jamque mihi Martyremvideor in sua cella curuli sedentem.’ 
Paulo longius cum processissemus, omnem situm opportunitatemque regionis perhu- 
maniter demonstravit. ‘Ibi,’ inquit, exporrecto brachio, ‘fuit antiqua quondam 
Sarisberia; ibi aggeres etiam nunc quos vides, ibi munitio.’ Atque alio deinde loco, 
‘Hic castra Romanorum veterum, quorum sunt hec vestigia, que videmus.’ Perve- 
nimus eo denique, quo me maximé Juellus evocarat, quo loci quid viderim scribere 
dubitassem, nisi gravissimis testibus possem confirmare; propterea quod ea ratio 
perseepe mea fuerit, ut si quid esse verum deprehendissem, quod fidem tamen prima 





* These were youths committed to the care of the Bishop, not so much for his 
service or to swell the state of his household, as for their own advantage and suitable 
education. The Bishops’ houses continued to be the schools of the higher ranks to 
the time of the great rebellion. On this subject see some interesting particulars in an 
article on Buckden Palace, in our yol. XV. p. 245. 
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rather to prefer not to mention it, than to describe it, lest I should be ed 
as unworthy of credit. I beheld; in a very extensive plain, at a great distance 
from the sea, in a soil which appeared to have nothing in common with the 
nature of stones or rocks, I beheld, I say, stones of immense size, almost every 
one of which, if you should weigh them, would be heavier than even your 
whole house. The stones are not heaped one upon another, nor even laid 
together, but are placed upright, in such a way that two of them support a 
third. Put forth now the powers of your understanding, and guess, if you are 
able, by what strength, or rather (for what could strength do in such a case ?) 
by what mechanical power these stones have been brought together, set up, and 
raised on high? and then, for what object has this immense mass been erected ? 
The Bishop says, that he cannot see by what means even the united efforts of 
all the inhabitants could move a single stone out of its place. He is of opinion, 
however, that the Romans formerly erected them here as trophies, and that 
the very disposition of the stones bears some resemblance to a yoke.” 


facie superaret, non commemorare maluerim quam (ne forte vanus haberer) preedicare. 
Vidi in latissimis campis a mari remotissimis, in solo cui cum petrarum nihil ac 
rupium natura commune quidquam videretur, vidi, inquam, ingenti saxa magnitudine, 
quorum prope singula, si ponderibus examines, elevarent vel domum tuam ; saxa, que 
non congesta, non etiam collocata, sed ita sint erecta, ut bina tertium sustineant. Hic 
tu mihi ingenii tui vires explica; divina, si potes, quibus ea viribus, aut potius (quid 
enim vires?) machinis ea comportata, quibus erecta, quibus in altum sublevata 
fuerint ; tum quid sibi omnis illa molitio tandem velit. D. quidem Episcopus se 
videre negat, quo pacto convocatis omnibus suis municipibus vel unicum loco moveat ; 
arbitrari vero Romanos ibi quondam hec sibi trophza constituisse : quod ipse saxorum 
positus jugi quandam speciem pre se ferat.”’ 
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Mr. Urnan, Yarmouth, 11th Dec. 

NO little was I gratified, when, in 
the course of a short excursion in the 
northern part of Norfolk a few months 
since, I met with the object of which 
I have now the pleasure of sending 
you a drawing by my grandson, Mr. 
Inglis Palgrave. The church where 
this occurred was that of Lessingham, 
a village in the neighbourhood of 
North Walsham. The place within the 
church was by the north wall of the 
chancel, adjoining the communion-table 
rails. The hutch, of unpainted and 
almost unshapen boards, was evidently 
designed for the safe custody of the 
book when not in use. The narrow 
shelf at the top served the oflice of a 
lectern. The book itself was Fox’s 
Martyrs, the first edition, I believe, 
and a surprisingly good copy, consider- 
ing its age and the changes and chances 
to which it must have been exposed. 

The fact of a volume being thus 
kept fastened by a chain may possibly 
appear extraordinary to some of your 


readers ; but those more conversant 
with antiquity will be aware that books 
were in former times often so secured ; 
and not only in England but abroad. 
Many of them will also most probably 
themselves have met with instances of 
the kind, though such are now of 
unfrequent occurrence. The most 
striking one which has fallen under 
my own notice is that afforded by the 
Laurentian library at Florence, where 
the long rows of massy manuscripts 
reclining upon the richly carved desks, 
and all of them similarly fettered, can 
hardly fail to catch the eye of even a 
casual observer. But here, we are 
told by the author of the Hand-Book 
of Northern Italy, the chains are not 
inseparable accompaniments ; for that, 
“if a student comes for work, the 
bands will be unloosed, and the precious 
prisoners consigned to his hands by 
the civil and discreet custode ;” where- 
as In the case before us, and I suspect 
in most others, the connection once 
formed can never have been intended 











to be broken. Our cathedral and colle- 
giate libraries,as those at Hereford, and 
at Winchester College, and at Merton 
College, Oxford, also furnish examples, 
as do some few of our parish churches. 

My friend, Mr. Hart, author of the 
Ecclesiastical Records, to whose kind- 
ness I am indebted for searching out 
for me the greater part of what I have 

et to say, informs me that here in 
Sich he has seen Jewell’s logy 
in Whissonsett church, Fox’s ad 
in Northwold church, and in that of 
Wisbeach four or five volumes, all 
likewise chained, but the latter re- 
duced by time to covers, and nothing 
but covers. 

To speak more correctly, it is rather 
to be considered remarkable that so 
few of these books are left in our 
churches than that any yet remain. 
What Pope has denominated “ the 
wide waste of all devouring years” 
does indeed wonderfully obliterate the 
traces of past times; but it will ap- 
pear by what follows, that less than 
three centuries ago the practice of keep- 
ing books in churches was universal ; 
and this evidently arose from the feel- 
ing uppermost in the minds of our 
Reformers, that the errors and abuses 
of the Romish church were by no 
means so easily to be overcome as by 
opening the eyes of the people, by 
laying before them the Bible and other 
religious works in their native tongue. 
Thus, in the “ Injunctions given by ye 
most excellent Prince, Edward the 
Sixtes, by the grace of God Kyng of 
Englande, Fraunce and Irelande, de- 
fender of y® Faythe, and on Earthe 
under Christ of y* Churche of Englande 
and of Trelande y* supreme hedde, to 
all and singular his lovyng subjects, 
as well of the Clergie as of the Laietie. 
Imprinted by Richard Grafton, 1547—” 
the seventh of these injunctions runs 
as follows :—“Also, that they shall 
provide within three monthes next 
after the visitacion, one boke of the 
whole Bible of the largest volume in 
English, and within one twelve month 
next after the saied visitacion, the 
Paraphrasis of Erasmus, and the same 
sette uppe in some convenient place 
within the sayed churche that they 
have care of, where their parishioners 
may most commodiously resorte unto 
the same.” 

5 
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The like is repeated nearly word 
for word in the injunctions set forth 
by Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1559, and 
included in the fourth volume of 
Wilkin’s Concilia. 

With respect to Fox’s Martyrs, 
Strype says, “I add that this History 
of the Church was of such value and 
esteem for the use of it to Christian 
readers, that it was in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth enjoined to be set 
up in some convenient place in all 

arish churches, together with the 

ible, and Bishop Jewell’s Defence of 
the Apology of the Church of England, 
to be read at all suitable times by the 
people before and after service.” 
(Annals, A.D. 1557, vol. III. part I. 
p- 738.) 

Again, in the same work, under the 
year 1572, we find the matter brought 
almost to our own doors by an especial 
recommendation on the part of Arch- 
bishop Parker, “ that Jewell’s Defence 
of the Apology of the Church of 
England should be set up in all 
churches of the Norwich Diocese.” 

From the absence, however, of any 
mention of the subject in Mr. Stephens’ 
late most learned and laborious digest 
of our ecclesiastical laws, it must be 
inferred that these injunctions were 
never made the matter of Parlia- 
mentary enactment; nor is any light 
afforded by Burnet, whose History of 
the Reformation does not extend be- 
yond the year 1557. But Mr. Hart 
considers it an established fact, from 
the authorities already quoted and 
from others which have fallen under 
his notice, that the clergy were bound 
to provide themselves with Bullinger’s 
Decads for private study ; that in each 
church there was to be a copy of the 
Book of Homilies, to be read to the 
people when there was no sermon, by 
a learned preacher; and that in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, a folio copy 
of the Bible, together with the Para- 
phrase of Erasmus upon the Gospels, 
and Jewell’s Defence of the Apology 
of the Church of England, and Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, and a Book of the 
Abridgement of the Statutes, were 
kept in the churches for the use of 
the laity. 

Mr. Hart goes on to remark in 
respect to the chain, that inasmuch as 
no mention of it occurs in any of these 
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injunctions or recommendations, we 
may suppose it an invention of the 
churchwardens to obviate the necessity 
of a fresh outlay, when the thirst for 
information was in an inverse ratio to 
honesty. I cannot however but suspect, 
from th apparent universality of the 

ractice, that some general order must 
eae been issued to that effect; and 
this suspicion seems to be strengthened 
by a passage to which he refers me 
in Erasmus’s Peregrinatio Religionis 
ergo, where, speaking of the interior 
of Canterbury Cathedral, Menedemus 
asks Ogygius, “ nihilne illic visendum ?” 
and the latter replies, “ nihil preter 
structure molem et libros aliquot co- 
lumnis affixos, in quibus est Evan- 
gelium Nicodemi et Sepulchrum 
nescio cujus.” 

We likewise find the following en 

as to a chain for a book in the pari 
accounts of Wigtoft, in Lincolnshire, 
as given in that no less curious and 
amusing than instructive work, Ni- 
chols’s Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts. It occurs, p. 235, A.D. 
1549. 


Payd for the pharapharses of 


erasmus . . . . 7 0 
Payd for a chayne for the 
pharapharses_. . - 00 4 


Upon the latter entry the editor 
observes in a note, that “ it is a curious 
item, and may serve to ascertain the 
time when the paraphrase of this great 
man was admitted into the churches, 
and also its price.” 

The submission of the churchwardens 
in receiving the books before men- 
tioned into their churches is testified 
by the greater part of the early parish 
accounts that r have had i: cee 
tunity of seeing. Thus, in that of 
St. Tongneetla Westminster, in the 
work just quoted, is found. 


1544. Paid for six books of 
the Litany in English - O 1 6 
1548. Paid for the half part 
of the Paraphrases of Eras- 
mas . . . ; : 
Paid for eight Salters 
in English 4 “ . 
1551. Paid for a book of 
Articles. ‘ ° 
1559. Paid for a Bybyl and a 
Parafrawse . . . ‘ 
Item, for a Commu- 
nion book bound in parche- 


myne ; > , : 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXV. 


0 5 





0 13 
0 0 


oN OF UO 


0 16 
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1566. Paid for two books of 
Praises, set out by the Bishop 
of Canterbury, to be read 
Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. . ° ° 

1581. Paid for a book of the 
Abridgment of the Statutes 
toremaininthe church . 0 9 0 


It were easy to multiply similar ex- 
tracts, “ usque ad nauseam ;” but after 
setting before your readers, Mr. Urban, 
those extracts from churchwardens’ 
accounts, I would rather close a 
letter already drawn to an unconscion- 
able length, by expressing my earnest 
hope that your and my own excellent 
friend, Mr. Goddard Johnson, who has 
worked so laboriously upon our early 
parish registers, and in his excellent 
specimen-sheet has so clearly shown 
what he is capable of producing on the 
subject, will be induced to proceed 
with his publication, and throw that 
full light upon the manners, customs, 
religion, expenses, &c. of our fore- 
fathers, which can scarcely be expected 
from any other person, and certainly 
not from any other equally genuine 
and unsuspicious source. 

Yours, &c. Dawson Turner. 


Mr. Ursan, 

I OBSERVE, in your number for 
November last, a letter signed W.D.B. 
on the — of a publication of 
mine, entitled, “ Royal Descents.” 
There are one or two points in that 
communication which I desire to notice, 
but, before I do so, I must return my 
thanks for the very flattering terms in 
which the result of my researches 
is spoken of. In reference to the 

uartering of the arms of France by 

dward the Third, your Correspondent 
says, that “ the right vested in respect 
of the soil, not of blood.” The Crown 
was claimed in right of blood, and the 
arms assumed in consequence. The 
case of this claim is fully stated by 
Hume. It was one of pedigree, and 
= proximity to the throne. 
t originated in the notion that the son 
of a daughter had a title prior to the 
daughter of a son. “There could 
not,” says Hume, “ be well imagined 
a notion weaker or worse founded.” 
Yet we have seen this notion strangely 
acted upon in modern times in the 
case of the earldom of Nelson. 

Your eo conceives that 
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I alluded to: Edward Lord Howard, of 
Escrick. It was William who gave 
evidence against Lord Russell. The 
trial took place in 1683, and Edward 
Lord Howard had died in 1675. 

With respect to the right of the 
Beauforts Dukes of Somerset to be 
accounted legitimate on the Scotch 
principle of marriages, I hold the prin- 
ciple to be a most vicious principle, 
and I cannot consent to recognise the 
power of Parliament to bastardize and 
unbastardize at its caprice, without 
the sanction of evidence, and in con- 
formity with no rule. The right of 
the people, through the Parliament, 
to regulate the succession to the Crown 
and the form of Government, which 
your Correspondent conceives to be a 
parallel case, is to my mind a totally 
different question. 

Touching the claim of Mr. William 
Paver of York to be considered as a 
coheir of the Percies, I have never 
seen, nor have I heard of, any igree 
poe his descent from the Willi 

aver who was a coheir of Thomas 
Earl of Northumberland. 

As regards the omission of the de- 
scendants of Sir Henry Neville of 
Billingbear, and Elizabeth Gresham, 
I certainly overlooked it. Besides the 
monumental inscription at Lawrence 
Waltham, I find, from the funeral cer- 
tificate of Elizabeth Lady Neville, a 
clear descent from Sir Henry Thwaytes 
of Lund, but it by no means follows 
(though I think it highly probable) 
that the mother of Vues Lad 
Gresham was Anne Saville, rome: | 
whom the right to quarter would have 
to be derived. Le Neve mentions 
Anne Saville as marrying, first, Sir 
Henry Thwaytes, secondly, William 
Thwaytes. Sandford may be in error. 
The presumed descent of Clapham of 
Beamsley from Thwaytes of Lund 
and Saville must have arisen from the 
fact that a George Clapham of Beams- 
ley married a daughter of a William 

waytes of Lund, and by whom, it 
appears, amongst other sons, that he 
had an eldest son, Gresham Clapham. 
Should the descent of the Nevilles of 
Billingbear be established, as_ will 
probably be the case after a little re- 
search, the parties entitled will be 
Lord Braybrooke and his brother Mr. 
Neville Grenville, and the numerous 
collaterals springing from the junior. 


branches, as given in the pedigree of 
Neville of Billingbear, printed by Mr. 
Rowland in his History of the House 


of Neville. 
Yours, &e. C.E.L. 


Mr. Urpan, ‘ Dec. 6. 

WITH all due respect to the state- 
ment in your last Magazine that, during 
the erection of Hampton Court, Pope 
Leo the Tenth sent to Cardinal Wolsey 
for its embellishment the busts of the 
twelve Cesars—I beg to know if there 
be any documentary authority proving 
such donation, or describing the objects 
of it; as I conceive that any works 
of art so presented would have been 
of better style and material than the 
glazed terra-cotta bust found at Wind- 
sor which Mr. Jesse some years ago 
showed me as “one of them,” or the 
two others which he also there dis- 
covered, and which, although “ by idle 
boys called busts of Queen Anne,” 
now decorate the eastern entrance of 
Hampton Court. 

He should likewise prove that these 
three busts are of the same size and 
make as those at Hampton, and that 
there are, or were, four other niches 
than the eight now occupied by real 
Cesars,—it being hardly possible to 
imagine that es would refuse to 
put = any of the twelve sent by such 
an illustrious a donor. And, sup- 
ing all this to be proved, or rather, 

should say, before attempting so to 
prove, he must show positively that 
the bust which I have above mentioned 
be really the figure of a man and not 
of a Minerva or Bellona,—for, notwith- 
standing helmet and cuirass, it has 
certain pectoral protuberances which 
render it no more like a Cesar than I 
am to Hercules. 

I think, therefore, that this “ Ceesar” 
never was originally at Hampton Court, 
and that it more probably came out of 
some of the antique gardens belonging 
to the old mansions formerly about 
Windsor. But as your ingenious cor- 
respondent still inquires for “ the 
twelfth,” I beg again to inform him 
that in the front of a road-side cottage 
near Strode-green, in Egham parish, 
he may possibly find it, but whether it 
will prove to be more Cesar-like than 
those already found I cannot say. 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Aylsham, Norfolk, June 27. 

I SEND you a sketch of a curious piece of ancient carving on ivory, in the 
possession of the Rev. Dr. Sutton of Norwich. It was found in a well, in the 
Isle of Wight, in the year 1732. It is difficult to say what the subject may be, 
but I conjecture it is that of a warrior attacking a castle,—perhaps with the 
intention of relieving poor prisoners, whose heads are seen in the interior, and 
the warrior appears to have thrown down the doors towards effecting his object. 
The style of the architecture, with the dress of chain armour, the pointed 
helmet, the roof of the building, and even the hinges of the doors, bear some 
resemblance to the Bayeux tapestry, and may probably be of the same date- 
The drawing is the precise size of the carving. 

Yours, &c. 


Ancient Carving on Ivory. 


Joun Apry ReEpron. | 


n/a 
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Mr. Unsax, Jan. 5. 

ITis not my intention to occupy your 
readers or — by any lengthened 
reply to the observations of your Cor- 
respondent E. I. C. relative to the 

rtrait formerly in the collection at 


Mr. Martin, whoobligingly presented 
me with the drawing from the origi 
picture, has egy see by E. I. C. 
in architectural phrase, with erecting 
“buttresses” to a fanciful pile, con- 
structed by Walpole. A metaphor 





trawberry Hill, and now in that of 
the Duke of Sutherland, designated 
by Walpole as a likeness of Cardinal 
Archbishop John Kempe. 

I regret to observe that my notices 
of that picture have been attacked by 
E. I. C. on grounds assumed inaceu- 
rately, and therefore unjustly. 

No effort was made by Mr. Albin 
Martin or myself to exhibit the por- 
trait as undoubtedly authentic. 


not very happy; but the reader will 
comprehend that the pile is the ac- 
eount by Walpole of the alleged por- 
trait of Kempe, which E. I. C. thinks, 
I suppose, he carried a story too high; 
as to the buttresses supplied by Mie 
Martin they consist of the pains he 
kindly took in copying the portrait 
attributed to Kempe, and in the un- 
obtrusive but well-grounded observa- 
tion, that the said portrait and that 
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called by Walpole Duke Humphry, 
were decidedly by a different hand 
than that which had delineated the 
subjects on the other panels. This is 
the whole of Mr. Martin’s offence 
against the rules of critical discrimina- 
tion as laid down by E. I. C. I am 
briefly to defend myself for having 
said that if the portrait represented 
Kempe, it might be no unwarrantable 
conjecture to suppose that the back- 
ground was intended to pourtray his 
patrimonial demesne of Olantigh, and 
the college and church which he mu- 
nificently endowed at Wye. Of the 
practice of painters and sculptors in 
the middle ages to represent founders 
of public buildings for alms or devotion, 
with delineations or models of the 
edifices constructed at their expense, 
I need not cite examples.* 

There was no assumption in the 
present case put forth by me beyond 
a probable conjecture, and nothing at 
which the critical sensibility of E. I. C. 
need have taken fire; but this un- 
candid critic goes a little further, and 
taking words almost out of my own 
mouth, he absolutely appropriates them 
to himself, and blames me for not having 
hinted that the appendage of the fla- 
gellum in the hand of the prelate might 
designate him as St. Ambrose. Why, 
I expressly pointed out that such a 
suggestion had been made! Accusa- 
tions such as these belong to the 
legerdemain of criticism, and are best 
refuted by a mere reference to the 
original essay. I know of nothing 
equal to such a sleight, but the anec- 
dote of a losing chess-player, who, to 
recover his game, proceeded to take 
his adversaries’ pieces with his ad- 
versaries’ pawns. It forcibly reminds 
me of those lines of Pope, 





* One remarkable commemoration of 
a benefaction may however be pointed 
out,—the portrait of Edgiva, Queen of 
Edward the Elder, who endowed the mo- 
nastery of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
with large possessions in the Isle of 
Thanet. This picture was of the 15th 
century, and represented the Queen 
standing in an inclosed park attended by 
an archer, the sea in the background 
denoting the scene to be in the Isle of 
Thanet. 
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“‘ And you, my critics,inthechequered shade 
Admire new lights through holes your- 
selves have made.’’t 

I now approach the climax of this ela- 
borate piece of antiquarian disserta- 
tion. E. I. C. in his anxiety to lower 
the date of the picture, and to in- 
validate Walpole’s account of it, whom 
he very securely stigmatizes as an 
impostor, actually hints, from the 
form of the fermail of the cope, that 
the picture may be of a later date even 
than 1579. He thus attempts to cor- 
rect Walpole’s alleged erroneous state- 
ment by an assertion infinitely more 
startling. If Walpole really erred in 
appropriating the picture, he did not 
err in describing it as a work of the 
15th century. 

The whole style of the painting, and 
the rich figured cope, bearing the well- 
known pattern of that date, composed 
of boldly-indented gothic flowers and 
pine-leaves, shew it at a glance to be 
of that period.{ I admit that this is 
more readily recognized by inspecting 
the original picture than the etching. 

If it be not the portrait of Kempe, 
it remains for E. . C. to inform us 
whose portrait it really is, for the face 
is undoubtedly drawn after a real, not 
an imaginary type, and, if ascribable 
to some ancient father of the Church, 
is at least an impersonation by the 
painter, drawn from an individual whose 
features he had studied. 

A personal inspection of the original 
picture is also sufficient to decide this 
point. As to the coat armour of Kempe, 
three garbs in a field gules, being placed 
by the ingenious engraver Mr. Swaine 
in the margin of the plate, they merely 
stand there in illustration of thememoir 
of the Cardinal, who I suppose E.I. C. 
will allow to have been a real person- 
age. They are not affixed within the 
boundaries of the portrait itself and 
its back-ground. 

- with an air of merciful 


+ Dunciad. 

} For an example of this kind of pattern, 
see Moser’s Etchings from illuminated 
MSS. in illustration of Johnes’s transla- 
tion of Monstrelet, plate 26, where the 
trellis-work pattern also is not wanting. 
See also plate of the ancient paintings at 
Baston House, Kent, in Gent. Mag. for 
1830, pt. 2nd. p. 497. 
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triumph, assures me that, if the portrait 
in question had been merely given as 
a specimen of ancient art, his severe 
and pointed remarks would have been 
spared. The temerity therefore of 
having associated it with a memoir of 
the worthy Cardinal has alone drawn 
down this castigation of my essay : 
unwilling to be out-done in the courte- 
sies of literature, I, on my part, assure 
E. I. C. if he had spoken of the picture 
as a mere work of art, and had not 
imputed to Mr. Martin or myself an 
attempt decidedly and without hesita- 
tion toconfirm Walpole’s assertion, his 
observations would have remained en- 
tirely by me unnoticed. I am willing 
to believe they may be the result of 
a hasty perusal of my account of the 
portrait, nor will I refuse to admit 
that they offer on many points remarks 
suggested 7 considerable practical 
knowledge of such subjects ; but surely 
it is not a small thing to be held up, 
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on rashly and erroneously assumed 
grounds, to the censure of pseudo- 
critics, a long-eared race, who 
‘¢in amaze, 
Prick all their ears up andforget to graze.”* 
After all, if this discussion should 
induce the noble proprietor of these 
curious panels to allow them to be ex- 
amined by the Society of Antiquaries 
at Somerset House, so that their age 
may be settled by a kind of critical 
inquest, it will not have been raised in 
vain, and that result of true conclusion 
may be arrived at, for which I beg to 
assure E. I. C. I entertain as much 
respect as himself. 
Yours, &e. A. J. K. 


P.S. In the memoir of Cardinal 
Kempe, inserted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Nov. 1845, the letter D 
should be expunged from the date 
given as appearing on his tomb in Can- 
terbury Cathedr: 
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Hayman's, Robert, Quodlibets ; lately come over from New Britanniola, Old New- 
Soundland. 1628. By R. H. (i. e. Robert Hayman.) 4to. 


THE original is divided into three portions,—the Quodlibets, the Epigrams, 
and two Epistles of that excellent wittie author Doctor Francis Rabelais, 
translated out of his French at large. Having given some extracts from the 
Epigrams in the last number, we now proceed to the Quodlibets, which are 


dedicated to Charles the First. 


This volume is ushered in with complimentary verses by several poets, as 
William Vaughan, Richard Spicer, George Wither, John Vicars. We shall 


give the verses by Wither. 


To the Lover of the Muses upon these Quodlibets. 


Why do so many fondly dote upon 
Parnassus, Tempe, and that Helicon 


Renowned by the Greeks ? 


Why praise they so 


The Muses haunting Tiber, Thame, and Po, 

As if no other hill, or grove, or spring 

Should yield such raptures as these forth did bring ? 
Behold e’en from these uncouth shores, among 
Unpeopled woods and hills, these strains are sung ; 
And most of their’s they seem to parallel 

Who boast to drink of Aganippe’s well. 

Despair not, therefore, you that love the Muses, 

If any tyrant you or yours abuses ; 

For these will follow you, and make you mirth, 
E’en at the furthest angles of the earth ; 

And those contentments which at home yee leese 
They shall restore you among beasts and trees.—G. WITHER. 





* Dunciad. 
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Book I.—Ep. 35. 
To Sir Pierce Penny-lesse. 
Though little coyne thy purse-lesse pockets lyne, 
Yet with great company thou art ta’en up: 
"Tis often with Duke Humphrey thou dost dyne, 
And often with Sir Thomas Gresham sup. 
He walks out his dinner in Paules and his supper in the Exchange. 
Ep. 45. 
Sad Men's Lives are longer than Merry-Men’s; a Paradox. 
To him whose heavy griefe hath no allay 
Of light‘ning comfort three houres is a day ; 
But unto him that hath his heart’s content 
Friday is come ere he thinks Tuesday spent. 


Ep. 86. 
To King James, King of Great Britain, of blessed Memory. 


Our Ministers, in their Evangeling 
Praying for thee, stile thee Great Britain’s King ; 
Our Lawyers, pleading in Westminster Hall, 
Of England and of Scotland King thee call. 
For what great mystery I cannot see 
Why by Law and Gospel should men disagree : 
Only I judge that preachers give thee thine 
By their law, it’s as lawful as divine. 
Ep. 88. 
What use old Moones are put to. 
What doth become of old moones, thou dost aske, 
And where her borrowed influence she sheds ? 
For me to tell thee ’t were too hard a taske : 
A witty wagge says—They fill women’s heads. 


Ep. 111. 


To the learned, reverend, acute, and witty Master Charlies Fitz-Geoffrey, Batchelor in 
Divinity, my especial kind Friend, most excellent Poet. 


Blind poet Homer you doe equalize, 
Though he saw more with none than most with eyes. 
Our Geoffry Chaucer, who wrote quaintly neat, 
In verse you match, equal him in conceit. 
Featured you are like Homer in one eye, 
Rightly surnamed the Son of Geoffry. 
Ep. 117. 
A Skeltonical continued Ryme, in praise of my New-found- Land. 
Although in cloaths, company,, buildings faire, 
With England Newfoundland cannot compare, 
Did some know what contentment I find there, 
Always enough, most times somewhat to spare, 
With little paines, lesse toyle, and lesser care, 
Exempt from taxings, ill newes, lawing, feare, 
If cleane and warme, no matter what you weare; 
Healthy and wealthy, if men carefull are, 
With meats much more than I will now declare ; 
f say) if some wise men knew what this were, 
I doe believe) they'd live no other where. 


Book II.—Ep. 84. 


To the Right Honourable Sir George Calvert, Knt., late Principal Secretary to King 
James, Baron of Baltimore, and Lord of Avalon, in Newfoundland. 


Your worth hath got you honour in your days; 
It is my honour you my verses praise. 
O! let your honour cheerfully goe on ; 

. End well your well-begunne plantation. 
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This holy hopeful worke you have half done, 
For best of any you have well begunne. 

If you give over what hath so well sped 
Your solid wisdom will be questioned. 


Ep. 92. 


To the Right Honourable Sir Henry Cary, Knt., Viscount Falkland, 

Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

I joyed when you tock part of Newfoundland ; 

I grieved to see it burdened in your hand. 

I joyed when you sent people to the coast ; 

I grieved when I saw all that great charge lost. 

Yet let your Honour try it once again, 

With wise, stayed, careful, honest-hearted men. 

I am to blame you boldly to advise, 

For all that know you know you wondrous wise ; 

Yet neere-hand, dull, bleare-eyed may better see 

Than quicker, cleare-eyed, that afar off bee. 


Ep. 96. 


To the Right Honourable Knight, Sir William Alexander,—learned, religious 
Patriot, most excellent Poet (Lord Sterline.) 
You are a poet—better there’s not any ; 
You have one super-virtue ’mongst your many. 
I wish I were your equal in the one, 
And in the other your companion ; 
With one I'd give you your deserved due, 
And with the other serve and follow you. 


Book III.—Ep. 37. 


When I was of Lincoln’s Inn, the fashion was, and, I think, is still, after dinner, 
upon grand and festival dayes, some gay young gentleman of the house would take the 
best guest by the hand, and he the next, and so hand in hand they did solemnly passe 
about the fire, the whole company each after the other in order. To every steppe a 
— (which I could never sing), the whole company did with a jocund voice sing this 

urthen :— 
Some mirthe and solace now let’s make, 
To cheare our hearts and sorrow slake. 


Book IV.—Ep. 8. 


To the Right Rev. Father in God Joseph Hall, by God’s especial Providence Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. 


Borne in a Christian new plantation, 

These kneele to you in confirmation. 

To you they come that you might them adorne ; 
Their father in your diocese was borne. 


Ep. 9. 


To the Reverend and divinely-witty John Dun (Donne), Doctor of Divinity, Dean of 

St. Paul's, London. 

As my John Owen Seneca did praise, 

So might I for you a like pillar raise. 

His epigrams did nothing want but verse ; 

You can yours (if you list) that way rehearse. 

His were neat, fine, divine morality ; 

But yours pure, faithful, true divinity. 


Ep. 17. 


To the wise and learned Sir John Stradling, Knight Baronet, the author of 
divers divine Heroical printed Poems. 
Robert Fitz Heman drew your ancestor 
To Wales, to be his fellow-conqueror ; 
And Robert Hayman would draw all your worth, 
If he true knowledge had to lymme it forth. 








Ep. 18. 
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Wise sir, I know you not, but by relation, 
Saving in this, which spreads your reputation, 
Your high, divine, sweet strains poetical, 
Which crownes, adornes your noble virtues all. 
Therein to digest a full feast you are able, 
While I fit fritters for Apollo’s table. 


To Master Benjamin Jonson, witty Epigrammatist and must excellent Poet. 


Ep. 20. 


Ep. 22. 


My Epigrams come after yours in time ; 

So doe they in conceit, in force, in rhyme. 
My wit’s in fault—the fault is none of mine ; 
For if my will could have conferred my wit, 
There never had been better verses writ, 

As good as yours could I have ruled it. 


To the acute Satyrist Master George Wither. 
The efficient cause of satyres are things bad ; 
Their matter, sharpe reproofery, instructions sad ; 
Their forme, sowre, short, severe, sharp, roughly clad ; 
Their end is that amendment may be had. 


To my right worthy Friend Mr. Michael Drayton, whose unwearied old Muse still 


Ep. 23. 


produceth new dainties. 
When I was young I did delight your lines ; 
I have admired them since my judging times. 
Your younger Muse played many a dainty fit, 
And your old Muse doth hold out stoutly yet. 
Though my old Muse durst passe through frost and snow, 
In wars your old * Muse dares her colours show. 


To my worthy and learned good Friend Mr. John Vicars, who hath translated part 


Ep. 24. 


of Mr. Owen's Epigrams. 
Who hath good words and a warm brooding pate 
Shall easier hatch neate new things than translate. 
He that translates must walk as others please ; 
Writing our own we wander more at ease. 


To my good Friend Mr. T. B., Vintner at the signe of the Sun in Milke Street. 


B— ll. 


Bacchus desiring an auspicious signe 

Under which he might sell his choysest wyne, 
Desiring much to choose one of the seven 
Celestial planets, reeled one night to Heaven. 
He found old bent-browed Saturn melancholy, 
Jove stern, Mare stout, Venus repleat with folly, 
Sly Mercury full of loquacity, 

And Luna troubled with inconstancy. 

Despising these, he middle Sol espied, 

Who unto sober drinkers is a guide. 

He, liking this, in Via Lactea t placed it, 

And with his best wines he has e’er since graced it ; 
And finding you no Brewer, as your due, 

He doth commit the charge thereof to you. 





* He wrote the Battell of Agincourt when he was above 60 years old. 
+ Milke Street. 
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The Autobiography of Sir John Bram- 
ston, K.B. of Skreens, in the hundred 
of Chelmsford ; now first printed from 
the original MS. in the possession of 
his lineal descendant, Thomas William 
Bramsion, esq. one of the Knights of 
the Shire for South Essex. [Edited 
by the Right Hon. Lord Braybrooke.] 
Printed for the Camden Society. 
Lond. 1845. 

THE present autobiographer was 
the eldest son of Sir John Bramston, 
Knt. who was Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench from 1635 to 1642, 
and some portion of the historical 
interest of his narrative has relation 
to the public events in which the 
Chief Justice bore a part. He was 
one of the judges who gave the King 
an extra-judicial opinion in favour 
of ship money, and followed up that 
opinion by a judgment against Hamp- 
den ; but although, by these and other 
acts of subserviency to the crown, he 
made himself obnoxious to the move- 
ment party in the Long Parliament, 
and was in consequence impeached, he 
seems to have maintained on the whole 
a fair character with both King and 
Commons. Clarendon describes him 
as “a man of great learning and in- 
tegrity.” (Rebell. lib. vi.) And in 
1643 the Parliament, in their proposi- 
tions for peace sent to the King at 
Oxford, suggested Sir John Bramston’s 
reappointment to the chief justice- 
ship. The autobiographer says that 
that suggestion was made on the treaty 
at Uxbridge, which seems to be a mis- 
take. (See Clarendon, book vi.) In- 
deed we may say, once for all, that 
this writer, although no doubt accurate 
enough in respect of events quorum 
pars fuit, is not to be implicitly de- 
pended upon in his narrative of public 
affairs. Sometimes he errs from pre- 
judice, as in p. 75, where he tells us 
that the Long Parliament soon raised 
money to disband the King’s army, 
whilst they continued the Scots in 
England, which is certainly not the 
fact ; sometimes he errs from careless- 
hess, as in p. 83, where he says that 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XAXY. 


the Sunday sitting of the Parliament 
was on the occasion of the King’s final 
departure towards York, whereas it 
took place in August 1641, just before 
the King’s visit to Scotland; on one 
occasion he seems to have made an 
effort to correct his blundering, as in 
p- 41, where the passage printed as 
a foot note should have been inserted 
in the text in the place of the follow- 
ing passage. 

‘The Kinge called another Parliament, 
to beginn 17th day of Marche, 1627, the 
3d yeare of his raigne, where he passed 
another act for farther reformation of 
abuses on the Lord’s day, another to 
restreine the passing and sending any to 
be popishly bred beyond the seas, 
another for suppressing unlicensed ale- 
houses.”’ 


This passage should have been trans- 
ferred to p.43, and have been introduced 
thereas the commencement of the para- 
graph which now begins on the 7th line 
from the bottom, “ At this parliament,” 
&c. Without this alteration the account 
of Charles’s 2nd and 3rd parliaments is 
a mere unintelligible jumble. 

Whilst we are upon the subject of 
corrections, we may also mention that 
we have been favoured by a friend 
with the following. At p. 7, 3rd No- 
vember, 1648, should have been 1640; 
at p. 40, “ sounded the French concern- 
ing of much there,” should have been 
“ concerning a macth there ;” at p. 73, 
“coal, and conduct monie,” should 
have been “ coat and conduct monie ;” 
at p. 88, “such as refuse to serue 
their countrie, it should spere them 
out,” should have been “ spew them 
out ;” at p. 100, “ efforts of his anger,” 
quere, “ effects of his anger ;” at p. 112, 
“charging him and my men to follow 
and lodge them,” should have been 
“to follow and dodge them,” with some 
others. 

The incidents in Lord Chief Justice 
Bramston’s life were neither numerous 
nor very important. He was born at 
Malden in 1577, was of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple. 
In 1606 he — a daughter of 








| 
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Dr. Moundeford, a physician, which 
marriage brought him into connection 
with Sir Heneage Finch, and led the 
way to his subsequent advancement. 
In 1607, he “was chosen of council 
and made solicitor to the University 
of Cambridge,” and in 1623 was called 
as a serjeant at a general call, when he 
and twelve other aspiring lawyers 
urchased the dignity of the coif of 
King James I. at the price of 5004. 
apiece. From that time his practice 
was considerable; “scarce any cause 
of importance came into Westminster 
Hall, but he was in, and argued matters 
of law in all courts of law, and was 
of council in most great causes in 
Chancery, Court of Wards, and Star 
Chamber.” (p. 6.) In 1628, through 
the influence of his friend, Finch, he 
was chosen “to be of the city councill 
at large,” and two years afterwards 
was appointed Chief Justice of Ely. 
Being now a prosperous widower, with 
a large family, all grown up and settled 
in life, (of whom the autobiographer 
was the eldest son,) Mr. Serjeant 
Bramston turned his thoughts a second 
time towards matrimony, and with that 
view renewed an intimacy which earl 
in life had subsisted between himself 
and a daughter of the first Lord Bra- 
bazon. e young and then hand- 
some girl had given a willing ear to 
the addresses of the youthful lawyer, 
but her father, unable perhaps to 
perceive the germs of the future chief 
justiceship, interposed his authoritative 
“no,” and shipped off his daughter to 
Treland, where she married, first George 
Montgomerie, Bishop of Clogher, and 
afterwards Sir John Brereton, his 
Majesty's Serjeant at Law in that 
kingdom. She had become a widow 
for the second time, (never having 
had any children,) when the English 
serjeant, who had seen her since 
their mutual marriages “ but once, and 
that many years ago,” wrote to her 
in Ireland, and, after a short corre- 
spondence, was accepted. The fetching 
home his bride was a long-vacation 
labour, and immediately after the close 
of the circuit our autobiographer was 
summoned to share with his father 
the dangers of a journey into Ireland. 
He gives a very amusing narrative of 
their adventures, (p. 35 to 39,) and 
admits with great honesty his astonish- 
ment when he was taken by his father 


to “a house in Dublin, called Little 
Thomas Court,’ and introduced to 
“ a low, fat, red-faced woman,” dressed, 
in defiance of fashion, “in a hat and 
ruff.” “TI confess I wondered,” he re- 
marks, and “my father, I believe 
seeing me change countenance, told 
me it was not beauty but virtue he 
courted.” “ A delicate fine hand, white 
and plump,” was the only relic of her 
youthful attractions, but time had left 
untouched those better qualities which 
had no doubt preserved the recollec- 
tion of her in the learned serjeant’s 
memory, and which even overcame in 
the mind of the autobiographer, the 
repugnance which was inspired by his 
first interview. With characteristic 
determination she held fast to the hat 
and ruff even to her death, but “ in- 
deed,” he remarks, she “ proved a good 
wife, and mother-in-law too.” 

After having attained some other 
ee honours, and having been 

nighted in 1634, the serjeant reached 
the height of his dignity on the 18th 
April, 1635, when he took his seat 
as Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. It was a troublesome time, 
the difficulties of which are admitted 
and explained in the narrative before 
us. “The people . . . seditious, apt 
for rebellion, the disaffected party 
paling and striving to inforce the 
King to call a Parliament, the King 
using his prerogative to raise monie 
without Parliament.” (p. 64.) Such 
a state of things naturally produced 
the impeachment of the chief justice 
to which we have already alluded. 
His answer, the substance of which is 
here printed, was either never called 
for or was deemed sufficient. The chief 
justice was bound in sureties to abide 
his trial to the amount of 10,000/. 
(p. 77,) and that was probably thought 
quite sufficient to insure his good be- 
haviour. 

When the King finally retired from 
the Parliament he summoned the chief’ 
justice to attend him at York, and here 
again this book contains several pages of 
interesting matter. “By advice otsome 
of the King’s friends, Sir John Bram- 
ston asked leave of the lords that he 
might go to York without bringing 
his sureties into jeopardy. The lords 
not only refused permission, but com- 
manded him to attend upon them.” 
(p. 83.) In this dilemma our auto- 
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biographer and his brother were des- 
patched to York to lay their father’s 
case before the King. They travelled 
on horseback, each on one horse there 
and back again, taking three days on 
the journey either way, and passing 
through a country which bristled with 
preparations for civil war. On their 
way they fell in with “Mr. Edward 
Hyde,” afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, who, having already quitted 
the house and joined the King at York, 
was posting off to visit his wife at 
Nostell Priory near Ferrybridge. Mr. 
Hyde descended from his coach, and 
the autobiographer alighted from his 
horse, and a conference ensued, from 
which it appeared that the poor King, 
whose hard fate it was always to be a 
tool in the hands of somebody, had 
been persuaded by some cunning 
person who had a design upon the chief 
justiceship, that great advantages (not 
worth explaining) would accrue to his 
majesty from having that legal function- 
ary present with his army. The auto- 
biographer, although dispirited by such 
intelligence, kept on his way, and, after 
the usual preliminary work with secre- 
taries, was introduced to the Sovereign. 
His majesty quickly sent him home 
again, with a reiterated command 
for his father’s attendance, somewhat 
sharply expressed. Back he con- 
sequently went, meeting with certain 
adventures at Stamford, and being 
frightened out of 12d. near Hunting- 
don by the apparition of Mr. Crom- 
well’s musqueteers, who started out of 
the standing corn and commanded him 
and his party to stand. For all these 
details, which are amusing and im- 

rtant, we must refer to the book 
itself (p. 83 to 87). The result was, 


that the chief justice came to the con- © 


clusion that he could not pass to the 
King, even in “a light travelling coach,” 
and therefore he submitted to save his 
sureties by the loss of his office. Du- 
ring the rebellion, Sir John carefully 
kept aloof from public employments. 
Cromwell treated him with great re- 
spect, and tempted him with many 
offers, but he resolutely refused to 
serve him, “ lived at great quiet, spend- 
ing his time very much in reading the 
Bible and good and godly tracts, and 
in devout meditations,” (p. 93,) and 
“not stirring out unless to church, and 
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indeed not often thither, only some- 
times he went to Lincoln’s Inn to hear 
[Usher] the archbishop of Armagh.” 
(p. 91.) Finally, he bought a farm 
in Essex, in the vicinity of Skreens, 
his family seat, and going down to 
settle the purchase, sickened and died 
on the 22nd September, 1654, leaving 
behind him the character of being, in 
the words of old serjeant Maynard, 
the modestest judge, not only of his 
own time, but that he, that is Maynard, 
then an octogenarian, ever knew. His 
humility was that of a Christian man, 
and the brief memorials of his death- 
bed which are here preserved present 
proofs that such was its character. 
When warned by his medical man to 
settle his affairs, “ I thank you, doctor,” 
he replied, “with all my heart. I have 
nothing to do but to die, and I hope 
I am prepared well for my change.” 
A sequestered clergyman of the Church 
of England attended his death-bed 
and prayed in his chamber, saying 
amongst other prayers that petition in 
the Litany in which occur the words 
* diligently to live after thy command- 
ments.” “Qh,” said the dying man, 
with a feeling which will find an echo 
in every spiritually enlightened soul, 
“What a word is that ‘diligently !’” 
(p. 96.) 

The autobiographer was born at 
Whitechapel in 1611, and after tuition 
under one Walmesley, and afterwards 
under the learned Thomas Farnaby, 
(of whom we have a pleasant notice 
at p. 101,) proceeded to Wadham 
College, Oxford. He removed from 
thence to the Middle Temple, where 
he had for his chamber-fellow Edward 
Hyde, the future Lord Clarendon. He 
practised the law until the time of 
the civil war, when “the drums and 
trumpets,” he says, “blew my gown 
over my ears,” or in other words, when, 
being a great anti-parliament man, he 
retired from the bar “lest he should 
fall into inconveniences.” After living 
many years in seclusion, he was elected 
on the Convention Parliament which 
recalled the King, and “ took his mea- 
sures,” he says, “ from General George 
Monk, moving earnestly and with the 
first for restitution of the King” 
(p. 115); he also “spake desperately 
for episcopacy.” His reward was a 
knighthood of the Bath at the corona- 
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tion of Charles II. He served after- 
wards in two parliaments of Charles IT. 
and in that of James II. and died on 
the 4th February, 1699-1700, in the 
89th year of his age. 

The principles of the autobiographer 
were those of his father carried to 
extremes. Under Charles Il. he was 
the most loyal of the loyal. None of 
the many flattering pens which had 
been used in the praise of that so- 
vereign lauded him to the height of 
the autobiographer’s opinions of his 
transcendant merits; “so much,” he 
says, “ I judge him above their fancies.” 
(p. 165.) King James and King Wil- 
liam seem to have puzzled him sorely ; 
he acknowledged the errors of the 
former, but thought that those who 
invited the latter were guilty of “ per- 
fect rebellion,” (p. 356,) and although 
he considered that personally the 
Prince of Orange might be “ excused,” 
he would never take the oaths to the 
new dynasty. Non-resistance on any 

retence whatever was, according to 
is view, the duty of the subject, and 
a doctrine of the Church of England. 

His long narrative comprises notices 
of most of the important public events 
of his time, intermixed with minute de- 
tails respecting his own rheumatisms, 
agues, gouts, and other persecutions. 
Many little incidents occur here and 
there which are worthy of notice, and 
are indeed valuable, as tending to give 
life and reality to scenes which in the 
main are perhaps well known, but the 
chief interest of the work, apart from 
that which attaches to the Lord Chief 
Justice, whose office rendered him 
distinguished, is “ofa private and do- 
mestic character, containing the annals 
of an English country gentleman’s 
family .. . during a most eventful 
period.” These words of the noble 
editor accurately describe his book, in 
the editing of which he has shewn a 
very commendable zeal for the interest 
of the Camden Society, and has set an 
example which all presidents will do 
well to contemplate. 


The Creed of St. Athanasius illustrated, 
&c. By Rev. John Radcliffe, M.A. 

THIS (so called) Athanasian creed 

is illustrated from the Scriptures, then 

by parallel passages from the Greek 

and Latin writers of the first four 

centuries, and from the Apostles’ and 


Nicene creeds,—certainly a very ju- 
dicious and satisfactory mode of ascer- 
taining its truth, and satisfying the 
less learned believer as to the ortho- 
doxy of its various clauses and doe- 
trines, propounded in language at once 
so brief and so pregnant with meaning. 
It appears from the very judicious 
preface of the author that the name of 
Athanasius remained in undisputed 
possession of the claim of being its 
author till the seventeenth century. 
But in 1642 that very learned scholar 
Vossius, in his “‘Lreatise on the 
Three Symbols or Creeds,” com- 
bated successfully the soundness of 
this belief, but he did not pursue his 
inquiry further to ascertain the real 
author. This was done in the suc- 
ceeding century by Dr. Waterland, 
who tells us it was his object, in his 
“Critical History,” to develope the 
age, the author, and the value of this 
celebrated confession, and to the in- 
vestigation of the author he devotes 
the eighth chapter of his work. 

‘* One better fitted,” says Mr. Radcliffe, 
**to his task, better qualified in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, the writers of 
the primitive church, arose ngt in his days, 
nor perhaps has arisen since, to shew that 
the so called faith of Athanasius was so 
far from being the faith of that individual 
alone, as the word author implies, that 
it was the faith of the nobler army of 
confessors, who held it throughout the 
world. But, although he agreed with 
Vossius that the admired name of Atha- 
nasius from the time that it came in to 
recommend and adorn it (Crit. Hist. 224) 
to his own time, was a specious usurpa- 
tion ; and he framed reasons for supply- 
ing the name of another Hilary, Bishop of 
Arles, in its room—that name was in- 
troduced on probable conjecture only, as 
its author likewise. And it was not till 
driven from his ancient prejudices by Dr. 
Clarke, in his reply to his objections, that 
this creed is confessed not to be Atha- 
nasius’s, but the composition of an un- 
certain obscure author, (p. 273,) to ack. 
nowledge that our church receives the 
Athanasian creed not as Athanasius’s, nor 
upon the authority of its compiler, nor 
determines anything about its age and 
author; but we receive it because the 
truth of the doctrines contained in it may 
be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture, as is expressly said in 
our eighth article.’ 


The author then discusses the use 
of the words compiler and author of 
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this creed, showing the distinction that 
exists between them, and the impro- 
priety of using the latter word. The 
word Catholic applied to faith admits 
not of an author, being compatible 
only with a compiler. 

‘The work itself the author modestly 
calls a compilation, in which he has 
merely performed the work of a copy- 
ist; but it is arranged with good 
judgment, and with a critical discri- 
mination of proper authorities. The 
different clauses of the creed are given, 
and opposite to these the passages in 
Scripture on which they are presumed 
to be founded, and which support 
their truth; the extracts from the 
Greek church, from 
Irenzus, Clemens, Athanasius, Cyril, 
and lastly from the Latin Tertullian, 
Hilary, inanttia, &e. We think, con- 
sidering the importance of acquiring 
and of Ufusing a correct knowledge 
of the Athanasian Creed, that this 
volume will be considered as ably and 
judiciously executed, and will form a 
text-book for those who are applying 
themselves to the study of the subject. 


The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini ; 
translated by Emma Martin. With 


parallel passages from the works of 


Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Rochefou- 
cault, Montesquieu, Mr. Burke, Prince 
Talleyrand, M. Guizot, and others. 
Square fep. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 158. 
THERE are few things more plea- 
sant than reading the thoughts and 
sentences of eminent men, which, as 
Heeren says of Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws, contain inexhaustible matter 
for those who wish to think, while 
those who are too indolent for such 
exertions may console themselves with 
the belief that they have gathered 
from thence an abundance of ready- 
made thoughts, and those of the brightest 
description. |(Essay on Political Theo- 
ries, p. 166, Oxford translation, 1836.) 
Yet the habit, unless it be properly 
regulated, may proye injurious, by 
substituting assertion for reflection, 
and carrying the mind by a flight to 
its conclusions, without traversing the 
field of conviction. Should this ap- 
pear surprising, still it is not imaginary, 
for we have known the habit indulged 
in early, and afterwards regretted. 
But this is a minor evil compared 
with those which result from a san- 
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guine or erroneous application of such 
mzxims in conduct, a practice so se- 
verely blamed by Count Daru, the 
historian of Venice: “ Cette fausse 
prudence, qui nous attache seulement 
a des traditions dont toute lautorité 
consiste dans des maximes surannées, 
et dans des exemples qui ne trouvent 
plus d’application, est la plus dan- 
gereuse de toutes les folies.” (vol. v. 
p- 389). For this evil there is no cure 
except experience; but the former 
will yield to milder means, since the 
error lies in adopting maxims as written 
laws, without considering whether they 
have been sanctioned as such, or have 
not undergone repeal by disuse. Now, 
instead of serving to stifle reflection, 
they should rather help to promote it, 
and one way of doing this is to com- 
pare them with each other. It is both 
interesting and instructive to trace the 
same ideas in different times and places, 
and varying (with a discordia concors) 
in language only. When testimonies 
agree in the main, but differ in minor 
particulars, they confirm each other’ 
and the suspicion of collusion vanishes. 

The little volume [of Guicciardini’s 
Maxims is edited on this principle, 
with parallel passages from other 
eminent writers, one of whom, namely 
Rochetoucault, has himself afforded a 
precedent, in the edition of his Maxims 
by Amelot de la Houssaye (1725). 
That writer found the collection so 
much to his taste as to make it his 
companion. He arranged the sentences 
in the order of their subjects, and 
added historical and political reflec- 
tions to show that the author had as- 
serted nothing but what might be sus- 
tained by the best authorities in all 
times. His notes are chiefly taken 
from the didactic parts of the Old 
Testament, from Cicero, Paterculus, 
Seneca, Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, 
among the ancients, and St. Bernard, 
Nani (the historian of Venice), Benti- 
voglio, D’Ossat, and Antonio Perez, . 
among the moderns. Of these Tacitus 
appears to have furnished the greatest 
number ; but the specimen we select is 
from Paterculus, on account of its 
pertinency. ‘To the maxim “Ce qui 
nous rend la vanité des autres insu- 
portable, ¢’est qu'elle blesse la nétre,” 
he appends this parallel,— Adeo fa- 
miliare est hominibus omnia sibi ignos- 
cere, nihilaliisremittere.” Patere.1i. 30. 
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Miss Martin’s volume begins with 
a life of Guicciardini, the principal 
materials of which are taken from his 
own manuscript recollections, quoted 
in Manni’s Memoir, prefixed to the 
Venice edition of the History of Italy, 
1738. His adoption of a profession, 
like that of many other eminent men, 
was different from his original choice. 
Expectations were entertained that 
his uncle, Binieri Guicciardini, Bishop 
of Cortona and Archdeacon of Flo- 
rence, would, owing to long illness, 
renounce some of his preferment in 
his nephew’s favour; but an obstacle 
arose in his own father, of so con- 
scientious a nature as to hold out a 
lesson to parents in all times. 

“Finally, nothing was done, for my 
father would at no hand have a son a 
priest, although he had five, thinking the 
Church in great disorder, and choosing 
rather to lose such great present vantage, 
and the hope of making a son a chief, 
than to stain his conscience by making a 
son a priest, through love of lucre or 
greatness, and this was the true reason 
which wrought upon him, and I contented 
myself with it the best I could.’’ (p. ix.) 


The feeling of Piero Guicciardini in 
thus withdrawing his son from the 
road to preferment as a way beset 
with moral dangers, becomes the more 
laudable when contrasted with the 
conduct of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who 
entertained the same fears, but pur- 
sued another course; for in a letter to 
his son Giovanni, afterwards Leo X. 
he writes, “I know that as you are 
now to reside at Rome, that sink of 
all iniquity, the difficulty of conducting 
yourself by these admonitions will be 
increased.” (Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, ed. 1846, in the European 
Library, p. 246.) If such were his 
forebodings, he had better have chosen 
another walk in life for his son; but 
perhaps the requisite self-denial was 
harder in his case than in that of the 
humble Piero Guicciardini, and the 
needle’s eye admits the thread, while 
the cable finds it impassable.* Francis 
Guicciardini was therefore destined 
to study jurisprudence, in which line 
his progress was rapid and great; but 





* We have, for the metaphor’s sake, 
preferred the reading of xay:os in this 
allusion, (Matt. xix, 24.) 


the highest professional reputation is 
often only contemporary, and a man’s 
name is more certainly conveyed to 
posterity by his writings than by any 
other channel. It is as the historian 
of Italy that he has obtained a niche 
in the “'Temple of Fame ;” but even 
his Maxims, had they come down to 
us anonymously, would make the au- 
thor’s name a subject of inquiry. The 
Biographie Universelle erroneously 
says that they were first published at 
Antwerp in 1525; but the edition 
alluded to has no existence, and the 
real date is 1585.+ Unfortunatcly 
Miss Martin has copied the error. Nor 
was this the first edition, for Corbivelli 
published an earlier one at Paris in 
1576, as she has mentioned. 

The translatress has illustrated the 
personal life of the author by occa- 
sional references to the Maxims, which 
agree with the sentiments in his History, 
or are known to have expressed the 
thoughts he entertained on various 
occasions. Concerning the nature of 
such collections, she observes, 

‘This manner of writing maxims of 
state and domestic policy, which became 
afterwards a fashion with the lively ima- 
gination of France, touching the affairs of 
society, and then describing the characters 
of which that society was composed, had 
its origin in the thoughtful minds of Italy 
and England, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, in times when constant 
wars, disputed succession of thrones, and 
the dangers to which great families were 
exposed from the jealousy of sovereigns, 
made all men intent on securing the safety 
and honour of their country and their 
families. 

‘The maxims of the practised states- 
man Guicciardini may be said to approach 
the breadth and depth of Bacon, the 
worldly wisdom and long experience of 
Lord Burghley, the detail and temper of 
Rochefoucault, combined with the peculiar 
tone of politics, the subtlety, revenge, and 
ambition of Italy in the middle ages.’’ 
(p. xxxvi.) 

This is a gloomy character, but it 
agrees with her judgment of the His- 
tory itself, the tone of which she de- 
nominates mournful. 





+ If, indeed, the extracts from Guic- 
ciardini’s History of Italy, published in 
that year at Antwerp under the title of 
Precetti, and edited by his nephew Jacopo, 
be not the work alluded to. 
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One principal object of this volume 
is to bring forward parallel passages 
from other writers. Thus, for in- 
stance, No. 93, p. 99, 

‘* A man who doth not care to be good, 
but yet doth desire a good reputation, 
must needs be good; it is impossible, 
otherwise, that he be long counted good. 

‘* L’Esprit ne sauroit jouer long-tems 
le personnage du coeur.’’ (Rochefoucault, 
Maximes Morales, Ceur.) 

The morality of Guicciardini is as 
Miss Martin has described it; indeed, 
the proverb, “Command a man’s cir- 
cumstances, and you command his cha- 
racter,” seems to have been only too 
applicable to those times, and the cha- 
racters they created. He suggests dis- 
simulation, though, to do him justice, 
he hesitates to recommend it, and says 
it “is only needful through the base- 
ness of others.” (No. 92,p. 96.) Some- 
times, however, the word will bear 
the sense which it has in French, of 
putting up with injuries, faire semblant 
de ne pas ressenter. (Wailly.) “‘Where- 


fore, although thou thinkest thyself 


wronged ... thou must bear and dis- 
semble.” (No. 91, p. 96.) 

When he says, “ Give no credit to 
those who prate of loving quiet, and 
of being weary of ambition, and of 
having forsaken affairs,” (No. 84, p. 
90), we are reminded of the opening 
lines of a well known poem of Cowper, 
but the passage is rather long for 
om and the book is in every- 
body’s hands. 

Miss Martin has taken some pains 
to show the similarity between the 
minds of Guicciardini and Machiavelli. 
We will therefore extract a sentiment 
illustrated from the latter. 

ae 





We see that a war, which is 
to be finished by famine, by inconve- 
niency, by lack of money, or the like, runs 
on farther than would be believed.’’ (No. 
67, p. 74.) 





‘Wars begin when you will, but 
they do not end when you please.” (Ma- 
chiavelli’s History of Florence, book iii.) 
On the whole, this volume may be 
considered as a manual of ethics, a. 
trative of Italian history, and whether 
the student peruses it in the original 
writers, in Sismondi or in Perceval, 
he will comprehend its character during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


all the better for having these Maxims 


athand. Externally the book is adapted 
(like Lady Willoughby’s purported 
Diary) to the time it refers to. It 
has black-letter running titles, quaint 
initial letters, and a as borders 
to the pages, and it is altogether one 
of the happiest specimens of medieval 
imitation that the present revival of 
that manner has produced. 

It may interest our readers to know 
that this is not the first instance of 
such an illustration of Guicciardini. 
Robert’ Dallington published “* Apho- 
rismes, Civill and Militarie, amplified 
with authorities, and exemplified with 
Historie, out of the first quarterne of 
Fr. Guicciardine.”* (2d ed. folio, 1629.) 
The plan of his work is, first to give a 
moral or political precept, then to il- 
lustrate it with passages from various 
writers, and, lastly, to confirm it with 
un instance from the historian of Italy. 
As a specimen of the work, we select 
Aphorism xvi. book II. page 103: 
“ie! liveth safely who liveth closely, 
and provides to meet danger, which 
way soever it cometh? Therefore 
when princes bee up in armes round 
about us, and we in doubt whether 
side to take, it is good policy so to 
forecast as we may make our own 
state sure, whosoever is victor, and 
save our own stake, whosoever is loser. 


'“ Crede mihi bene qui latuit bene vixit, 
et intra 
Fortunam debet quisque manere suam. 
Ovid, Trist. 3. 
2 Suam quisquefortunam in concilio ha- 
beat, cum dealiena deliberat. Curt. 1. 4.” 


(We have only selected some of the 
quotations.) 

“The Duke of Ferrara is required 
to enter the League with those other 
confederates against Charles VIIL. ; 
he refuseth. He holdeth himselfe fast 
to his French alliance; yet he suffereth 
his son and heire Alphonso to be en- 
tertained by the Duke of Millan, with 
charge of one hundred and fifty men 
at armes, and the title of Lieutenant- 
general of all his forces. This course 
tooke the old Duke (con cautela Ita- 
liana) that the sonne might make his 
father’s peace in case the leauane pre- 





* The value of the book is encreased 
by its containing the famous suppressed 
passage called The Digression. 





! 
i) 
i) 
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vailed, and himselfe might free his 

sonne if the French had the better.” 

The same policy is said to have pre- 
vailed during the rebellion of 1745, 
and in some instances in the civil wars 
under Charles 1. However it is too 
hazardous to recommend; and as a 
general rule, the straight line is the 
safest in ethics, as it is the,shortest in 
mathematics. 

The Books of the Twelve Minor Pro- 
phets, translated from the original 
Hebrew : with a Commentary, phi- 
lological and exegetical. By K. Hen- 
derson, D.D. 8vo. pp. x. 463. 
ALTHOUGH Dr. Henderson, in 

his translation of Isaiah,* does not po- 
sitively promise a continuation of his 
labours, still every reader, we think, 
must have hoped that he would ; for 
the qualification of thirty years’ ac- 
quaintance with the original language, 
and the habit of exegetical instruction, 
are inducements, as well as warrants 
to do so; and we are glad to find, by 
the publication of this volume, that 
our hope is not disappointed. 

So long a time has passed since the 
appearance of Archbishop Newcome’s 
work on the Minor Prophets, that 
another was wanted, notwithstanding 
the additions by Horsley, Boothroyd, 
and Blayney, by which the later edi- 
tions were improved. The lapse of a 
generation makes revision or annota- 
tion necessary, as a language and its 
cognates become better known. But 
the time since Newcome’s translation 
is virtually a century in oriental lite- 
rature, as the enlargement of our 
Eastern possessions, accompanied by a 
spirit of inquiry, has done so much for 
biblical knowledge as to form an wera 
in that province of criticism. 

The Minor Prophets are one of the 
most difficult undertakings in transla- 
tion. In a single book, such as Isaiah, 
the unity of the writer and the identity 
of style reduce the labour materially ; 
but when, as.in this case, the writers 
belong to different periods, the usus 
loquendi is almost lost, and the task 
begins afresh at every section. Con- 
cerning this part of the subject, Dr. 
Henderson justly remarks, that 


‘*The Minor Prophets have generally 








* ; Gent. Mag. June, 1841. 
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been considered more obscure and diffi - 
cult of interpretation than any of the 
other poetical books of the Old Testament. 
.-.. Against none of these prophets has 
the charge of obscurity been brought with 


- greater appearance of justice than against 


Hosea. .. . The visions of Zechariah are 
also not without their difficulties; but 
these arise, not from the language, which 
is remarkably simple in its character, but 
from the symbols which represent certain 
historical scenes and events.’’ (Preface, 
pp. v.— vii.) 

The principles of this translation 
are of course the same as those of Dr. 
Henderson’s former work. He rejects 
the theory of a double sense as in- 
jurious to Divine truth, and as favour- 
ing the exercise of an unbridled ima- 
gination, and adheres to “the plain, 
simple, and grammatical, and natural 
species of interpretation.” Withsimilar 
ideas has Bengel observed, that “ the 
tenet that prophetic views and pre- 
dictions have each more than a single 
fulfilment, needs explanation. A pro- 
phecy may admit of several accommo- 
dations ; but its specific fulfilment can 
take place but once.” (Life by Burke, 
p. 372.) For a commentary of this 
kind such is the safest course; it is 
left for writers like Henry and Burkitt 
to exhibit language in as many turns 
as it will bear, or to graft at pleasure 
a doctrinal truth, or a practical pre- 
cept, on an historical or prophetical 
text. Moreover, it is by legitimate 
exegesis, such as this volume exhibits, 
that fanciful interpretations are_re- 
pressed, and infidelity encountered on 
the firmest ground. The varieties in 
translation, and the illustrations in the 
commentary, are so numerous as to 
embarrass us in choosing: but as they 
are not all of equal importance, we 
shall select some as specimens. The 
changes made inthe versionf are some- 
times verbal, where the same meaning 
is implied, as in Amos ix. 4, where 
reverse is clearer than our archaic 
bring again; and acknowledge than 
know, in Hosea viii. 2. Sometimes a 
change is made in the tense, as in 
Hosea v.12, Lamas a moth to Ephraim; 
and vi. 3, where if is omitted to make 
the meaning resolute : “ We shall strive 





+ Sometimes a proper name is substi- 
tuted, as in Micah i, 10; ‘* Weep not in 
Acco” (Ptolemais), 
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to know Jehovah.” Or particles are 
changed, as in chap. viii. 4, but I ac- 
knowledged them not. Or both tenses 
and particles, as in ch. xiii. 7, So that 
T became to them asalion. At verse 
14 the language is closer to that of 
the New Testament. Sometimes our 
marginal renderings are preferred, as 


in Josiah iv. 4, and Zechariah iv. 10.’ 


Sometimes the expression is clearer, 
as threw her down, in Zech. v. 8. Some- 
times, however, the simplicity of our 
version is forsaken without improve- 
ment, as calcinedin Amosii.1. Verbal 
omissions are made, as army in Joel ii. 
20. Sometimes a practical idea, which 
had long been connected with our 
version, is inevitably lost in the new 
one, as in Hosea xiii. 1, “ When 
Ephraim spake there was trembling ;” 
an authorised change, for Tanchum 
observes, “ The meaning is, that men 
revered him, and trembled at his 
word.” A similar change occurs at 
ch. x. 1, “Israel is a luxuriant tree, 
he putteth forth his fruit ;” and at 
Amos v. 9, “ destruction cometh against 
the fortress,” where the moral of our 
version was so striking. But, on the 
other hand, the new rendering of Zech. 
vii. 10, introduces a precept against 
remembering offences: “ ‘Think not in 
your heart of the injury which one 
hath done to another.” 

Of particular texts which do not 
require classifying, we shall select a 
few : Hosea xi. 12 (xii. 1, Hend.), And 
as for Judah, he is still inconstant 
with God, even with the faithful holy 
ones,—where the common rendering is 
reversed, and the latter clause is in- 
terpreted of God himself. Micah i. 
11, If any one conversant with wind 
(as opposed to the true Spirit). Nahum 
i. 12, though they arecomplete and very 
numerous : ii. 2(1), The Lord will re- 
store the excellency of Jacob. Ib. 7 
(6, 7), The palace is dissolved, though 
firmly established. Habakkuk ii. 1, 
And what I shall say in regard to 
my argument (“Causa querimonie 
mez,” Maurer). iii.1, With triumphal 
music. 4, Rays streamed from his 
hand. 9, “ Sevens of spears”—was the 
word: Pause.—Meaning that “Je- 
hovah prepared his bow for the battle, 
and ordered numerous spears to be pro- 
duced.” Zephaniah ii. 1, Bend your- 
selves, and be ye bent. “ The prophet 
calls the Jews to deep humility.” 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXY. 
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14, The pelican and the porcupine. 
iii. 17. He will be silent in his love,— 
a phrase employed “to express the 
non-remembrance of iniquity.” At 
Haggai ii. 7, the version agrees sub- 
stantially with our own, but is in 
the plural number (the things de- 
sired by all nations), which are ex- 
plained as “the good things to come, 
2. é. the blessings of the new covenant.” 
Verse 8 is considered parenthetical, 
equivalently, we presume, to saying 
that Jehovah does not need the trea- 
sures for his glory, as in Psalm 1. 9, 10. 

The prophecies of Zechariah are of 
such importance, and afford such 
abundant scope for criticism, that to 
enter fully into the subject would re- 
quire a paper of itself. At ch. iii. verse 
7 is rendered guides among those who 
stand by (Conf. Ps. xe. 11; Heb. i. 
14.) 8. For they are typical persons. 
At verse 9 the eyes are considered not 
to be exhibited on the stone, but di- 
rected toward itas an objectof care. At 
ch. iv. 2, the former seven is rejected, 
with the LX X. andthe Vulgate, though 
Dr. Henderson differs from them fre- 
quently. At verse7 he confines the idea 
of the stone (which L. Capellus renders 
culmen edificii) to the foundation. xiii. 
7, The man who is united to me.* xiv. 
9, And his name alone,—“ The true 
God is thus set forth in ——— to 
the ‘gods many and lords many’ of 
the heathen,” a version which gets rid 
of several difficulties. Malachi i. 3, 
And made ... his heritage abodes of 
the desert, “deserted, ruined dwellings, 
such as are still found in great abund- 
ance in Idumea.” iv. 2, Wings is re- 
tained, as in our version, but explained 
as beams, “on account of the velocity 
and expansion with which they spread 
over the earth.” 

Ilaving thus spoken of particular 
passages, we shall give some of Dr. 
ITenderson’s views on general topics. 
He considers the transactions on which 
the prophecies of Hosea are based as 
literal. He is inclined to reject the 


* Here we may refer to Micah v. 1. 
Whose comings forth have been of old, 
from the ancient days. Dr. Henderson 
explains this, with Piscator, as meaning 
‘‘egressiones a Deo Patre ad sanctos 
patres Adamum, Noachum,’”’ &c. Dr. 
Pye Smith agrees substantially with our 
version. 

Z 
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idea that Micah vi. 6—8 contains a 
dialogue between Balak and Balaam. 
On the style of Jonah he observes, 
that the occurrence of two or three 
Chaldee words cannot “ be justly ob- 
jected against the early authorship; 
for the prophet must have had con- 
siderable intercourse with people who 
spoke foreign languages, which could 
not but exert some influence on his 
style.” With respect to 72'DD (a 
ship), as it is also the Syriac or 
Arabic, “there is every reason to con- 
clude that it was the nautical term in 
use among the Pheenicians.” (p. 203.) 
While he rejects the impertinencies of 
commentators about the fish, he does 
not attempt to decide on the species, 
oo in the decision of Rosen- 
miiller, “Tota hac de pisce Jone dis- 
quisitio vana videtur atque inutilis.” 

t Zechariah vi. 13, the words between 
them both are explained of “the joint 
exercise of the sacerdotal and regal 
offices of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
At Haggai ii. 9, with regard to the 
dispute “ whether the temple erected 
by Zerubbabel, and that built by 
Herod, are to be regarded as identi- 
eal,” which is treated at length in 
Newcome’s notes, he remarks that 
Herod’s temple was a new one, archi- 
tecturally considered, “but in the 
popular and religious language they 
were identical, just as Josephus speaks 
of those built by Solomon and Zerub- 
babel as one. Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 
iv. 8.” Lightfoot, in his Prospect of the 


Temple, c. xl. sect. 1, is decidedly of 


the same opinion. 

The notes on particular places would 
be too wide a field to enter upon; yet 
to select afew of them will only be fair. 
At Hosea iii. 2, as the price specified 
was that of a female slave (Exod. xxi. 
32), it is suggested, that the payment 
was made, to liberate the prophet’s 
wife, who had become the property of 
her paramour. Verse 4, it is argued, 
“overturns the hypothesis of Dr. 
Grant, that the Nestorian Christians 
are the remains of the ten tribes.” 
On Zechariah v. 3, it is observed, 
that “this is, or signifies, represents 
the curse, a phrase altogether parallel 
with that used by our Lord when in- 
stituting the sacred supper.” Zech. 
ix. 17, “furnishes an unanswerable 
authority to those who would inter- 
dict all use of the fruit of the yine.” 
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The question, however, is not somuch 
one of Christian liberty, as of taking 
ssession of that liberty, which sub- 
ject can hardly be treated with more 
moderation than by Calvin, (Institutes, 
b. ii. c. 19,) who sums up the question 
by saying, “ It is sometimes of con- 
sequence that we should assert our 
liberty before men .... yet we must 
use great caution in the mode, lest we 
should cast off the care of the weak 
whom God has specially committed to 
us.” (Beveridge’s translation, Calvin 
Society’s edition, vol. ii. p. 438.) 

To suggest improvements would be 
bold, and we are usually more in- 
clined to defer to Dr. Henderson’s 
judgment, than to dispute it. At 
Amos vi. 13, the words of Ovid (De 
Arte Amandi, i.), Tune pauper cornna 
suavit, would have furnished an ap- 
propriate illustration, as the language 
of 1 Maccabees, xiv. 12, would have 
done at Micah iv. 4. ‘The errata are 
few and unimportant ; the principal of 
them is fiftieth for fortieth, in re- 
ference to Ezekiel, at p. 442, but it 
was discovered in time to correct it 
with the pen in some copies at least. 
But at Habakkuk i. 3, a portion of 
the sentence has been unfortunately 
omitted in printing, which we can 
partially supply as follows, by the 
translator’s authority in answer to 
our inquiry : 


Destruction and violence are before me, 
Contention and strife raise themselves up.* 


Here, however, we must take leave 
of this volume, with the pleasure of 
having received a valuable addition to 
our range of commentaries, and of 
being able to read the Minor Prophets 
with greater confidence than in any 
previous annotator. We trust that 
Dr. Henderson will be enabled to con- 
tinue his labours, yet should he be 
prevented from doing so, he may feel 
satisfied with reflecting, that two works 
of this kind are as much as can be 
expected from any person. Bishop 
Lowth, for instance, accomplished no 
more than two, his Translation of 
Tsaiah, and his Lectures on Hebrew 





* The best way of remedying this 
omission, we think, is to print a separate 
leaf, to be boarded with the unissued 
copies, and given on application to the pur- 
chasers of such as are issued already. 
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Poetry. And whether health be 


favourable, or leisure sufficient, or 

not, Dr. Henderson’s biblical reputa- 

tion is already established, so that other 

productions, although they may ex- 

tend, are not necessary to confirm it. 

The European Cabinet Library. Nos. 
1, 2, 3. 8vo. 

OF the many series of publications 
which have been undertaken, from the 
first projection of Constable’s Mis- 
cellany in 1825, we are inclined to 
consider this as the best, if the pro- 
gress equals the commencement, which 
there appears no reason to doubt. 
“ The object of the European Library 
(says the prospectus) is to form a 
complete collection of standard works, 
in all branches of literature, English 
and Foreign, uniformly printed, in an 
elegant form, a handsome type, and 
at the least possible expense.” The 
reason why so many of these designs 
have failed, or only partially suc- 
ceeded, is that works have been hastily 
written for the purpose, to appear at 
an appointed day, without allowing 
the necessary time for correction. But 
from such a defect this series promises 
to be essentially free, as it is chiefly 
to consist of reprints of works whose 
character is already established. 


‘*A peculiar feature of the European 
Library will be the works of the chief 
historians of literature—the Wartons, the 
Tiraboschis, the Sismondis, the Bou- 
terweks, the Ginguenes.” 


In connection, however, with this 
plan, 
*¢ A certain number of new works will be 
published, intended as volumes of chro- 
nological, biographical, geographical, and 
lexicographical reference for its readers. 
The work will be published in volumes of 
from 450 to 500 pages, printedina good and 
legible type, on paper of the best quality. 
. - « » Each volume will be embellished 
with portrait or other illustration... . . 
Each work will be edited by a gentleman 
conversant with the subject, and memoirs 
and indices added where requisite.” 


1. The first number of the series is 
the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by 
Roscoe, a work which requires no 
critical aid on our part, since it has 
long ago been placed on the roll of 
literary aristocracy. The editor (Mr. 
W. Hazlitt) has translated the Latin, 
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French, and Italian notes, and added 
others from the Italian translation of 
Mecherini, the German of Sprengel, 
and the “ Illustrations of the Life,” 
which were subsequently published 
by Mr. Roscoe, omitting the merely 
controversial part of the last-men- 
tioned work in reply to Sismondi and 
others. “A memoir of the author is 
prefixed, and an excellent portrait of 
Lorenzo himself, in whick the grey- 
ness of the hair is so well represented, 
that a child, we think, might perceive 
it. When we consider the established 
character of the work, the bulk of its 
contents, and the lowness of its price, 
we must acknowledge that multum in 
parvo is a motto that well becomes the 
publisher’s undertaking. 

2. The second work on the list is 
the “ History of the English Revo- 
lution of 1640,” by M. Guizot, whose 
fame as a writer combines with his 
reputation as a statesman to recom- 
mend the work, for. which he is pecu-- 
liarly qualified, by a previous trans- 
lation of the original English memoirs 
relative to that event. Hence, instead 
of having to examine his way at every 
step, he is travelling over well-known 
ground, and, instead of debating at 
every event, how to represent it, has 
only to shape on paper the thoughts 
which have already occurred to his 
mind. A more favourable situation 
for an historian can hardly be imagined. 
Besides, in any case, the views of in- 
telligent foreigners are always en- 
titled to attention. As for the style, 
it is rapid without haste, and eloquent 
without inflation. The translator (Mr. 
W. Hazlitt,) has abstained from adding 
notes, and has only verified the re- 
ferences. He has executed his task in 
the very style of the original, ad- 
hering more closely to the French 
idiom than, we think, is suited to our 
language, or than we are reconciled to 
as yet. 

Having carefully read the work, we 
are entitled to vale some remarks on 
the original as a history. We wish 
that the author, ‘who published his 
second edition in 1840, had seen Mr. 
Napier’s work on “ Montrose and the 
Covenanters,” as it would have in- 
duced him (we think) to reject the 
common account, * The Incident” of 
1641, as it isgenerally called. Claren- 
don’s account, as it stands in all 








editions prior to that of 1826 (Oxford), 
is the wrong one, and his revised one 
was never printed till then. Yet it 
seems that M. Guizot felt the dif_i- 
culty involved in the common nar- 
rative,* and we wonder that he did 
not boldly question it, like the story 
of Fairfax being detained in prayer by 
Harrison and Ireton, till it was too 
late to save the King. When, at 
p- 131, he mentions a report to the 
injury of Lady Carlisle, we must re- 
member that Mr. Keightley says, “We 
have seen nothing to justify this im- 
putation on her character.” (Ilist. of 
England, iii. 392.) At p. 120 the 
word Protestants would have stood 
better as protesters, for at present it 
sounds theologically, which is not its 
meaning. But we waive the task of 
looking out for errata. 

3. ‘The third number is Marguerite 
de Valois, an historical romance, by 
Alexandre Dumas, concerning the 
original of which a contemporary has 
thus spoken: “The author, according 
to his custom, introduces a vast array 
of characters, for the most part his- 
torical, all spiritedly drawn, and well 
sustained. ... In many instances, in- 
deed, it would be difficult for him to 
tell his story, by the barest narrative, 
in fewer words than he does by pith 
and pointed dialogue.” (Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Sept. 1845.) Having taken 
some pains to study the history of 
that period (1572), we can say, that 
the romance is more an aimplifi- 
vation than a perversion, as such works 
too often are. Our days of romance 
reading, we acknowledge, are gone, 
and the French school has the least 
attractions for us; but we speak as 
individuals, and as many think dif- 
ferently, their voices will naturally 
have some influence on the publisher 
of a miscellany. The scene in which 
the torture of Coconnas is related, re- 
minds us forcibly of a similar deserip- 
tion in “ Old Mortality.” We think 
that the author has done wisely in 
only making an episode in the life of 
his heroine the subject of a tale: the 
latter part of her career would have 
been less manageable, without even 
being interesting to regular novel 
readers. 





* This difficulty induced Hume to re- 
ject it as far as it relates to Montrose. 
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Henry de Pomeroy; or, The Eve of 
St. John. A Romance of Cornwall 
and Devon. By Mrs. Bray. (The 
8th Volume of the Illustrated Series 
of her Novels.) 

ON a reperusal of this work in the 
present edition, a new feature (which 
from being so much engrossed with 
the characters and the story, escaped 
our more particular notice on a first 
reading,) strikes us with great force. 
It is that in De Pomeroy, Mrs. Bray 
has given us a very able illustration 
of the age in which her narrative is 
carried on—the feudal and monastic 
systems that distinguished it. The 
former we find finely depicted in the 
characters of De Pomeroy and Geoffrey 
de Malduit, their followers and vassals ; 
and the latter in those of Abbot Bald- 
win and his monks, over whom he 
held sway in the goodly Abbey of 
Tavistock. The ardour with which 
arms and literature were cultivated ; 
the one by the barons, the knights and 
their followers, and the other within 
the peaceful cells of the recluse; the 
passions, both for good and evil, for 
whatever was noble or tyrannic in the 
exercise of power among the barons, 
according to the dispositions of the 
individuals who possessed it, under the 
feudal system, is all very ably drawn 
in the several characters and events of 
the tale. In this respect it might be 
read by the young as a commentary 
on the English history of the middle 
ages. The hospitality and the pro- 
tective nature of the monasteries to 
the pocr, their schools of education 
and their treasures of learning, are well 
pourtrayed ; and so likewise are their 
superstitious practices, their bicker- 
ings and proud contentions for power 
and independence, in the quarrels of 
Abbot Baldwin with his diocesan, when 
he defies his authority and makes his 
appeal to Rome. Nor is the luxury 
and the merry-making, which good old 
Chaucer has not forgotten to record, 
omitted in Mrs. Bray’s lively scenes of 
monastic life, whilst the ordeal of 
bread and cheese, (founded, like all 
her conventual customs, on truth,) to 
which the cellarer is subjected for his 
most harmless kindness towards the 
blithe miller’s daughter, Grace Bolt, 
is, as a whole, one of the richest scenes 
of comic humour of the kind perhaps 
ever drawn, 
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The bitter feelings of the Saxons 
towards their Norman conquerors, 
feelings which long lingered among 
that noble race of men, is very beau- 
tifully painted in Ceedmon, the Saxon 
boy, the descendant of the last of the 
brave and fallen thanes, whilst the 
gratitude he feels towards Abbot Bald- 
win for having rescued him from 
neglect and ignorance, and educated 
him in the Saxon school (founded by 
the abbot) that keeps in check the 
fiery indignation with which he looks 
on the Norman victors of his unhappy 
country, is drawn with the hand of 
a master. We must also here notice, 
that in Walter, the palmer, we have 
a very lively portraiture of that ardour 
and enthusiasm which a journey ac- 
complished to the holy sepulchre, and 
a sword wielded to redeem it from 
infidel enemies, so frequently called 
forth. In noble natures the crusader 
became more generous, more self-hu- 
miliated, more devoted for having as- 
sumed the cross. He likewise carried 
with him to the last the more humane 
system of civil society which prevailed 
in Christendom, and benefited by the 
arts of peace many of the cities he con- 
quered with the arms of war. But 
with the more turbulent crusaders it 
wasdifferent. Such frequently brought 
home with them not merely something 
of Eastern luxury, but a spirit of 
Eastern tyranny also, that rendered 
even yet more bitter the exercise of 
their power in its abuse among their 
vassals at home. These are all points 


on which Mrs. Bray has touched with - 


a nice and true perception in her story. 
The events connected with the leading 
features of the tale are managed with 
that skill so characteristic of all her 
fictitious writings ; the one follows the 
other with such perfect ease, so much 
in the order of things, that we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves but that 
they are all true; so much does this 
lady gain by her habitual study of 
nature. 

Nor must we omit some notice of 
the scenes of De Pomeroy; those on 
Dartmoor, amid the ancient circles and 
cairns of the British priesthood, where 
Thorbiorga, the Saxon sybil, predicts 
to the ardent youth, Coedmon, his 
future destiny, by the flight of the 
eagle above his head, whilst surrounded 
by the wild magnificence of the rocky 
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tors, struck us as belonging to the 
highest class of poetry in its imagery 
and its forceful Toeen. Nor were 
we less struck with the stag-hunt, 
where Abbot Baldwin and the ladies, 
Alicia and Adela, follow in the chase 
the dappled deer. The,morning scene, 
the pe company, the death of the 
hunted animal, and the animation of 
the whole, we thought skilfully de- 
scribed. We must.not pass unnoticed 
the scene where De Pomeroy fancies 
he sees the shade of his great ancestor 
pass before him in the glimpses of the 
moon on the terrace of the castle. In 
her ghosts, or spectral illusions, for we 
are not absolutely told which it is, no 
one equals Mrs. ecm For the rest, 
we feel we cannot conclude our pre- 
sent review of this production better 
than by repeating our former opinions 
that in it are scenes “told with all 
Scott’s vigour, and Crabbe’s fidelity ;” 
that in none of her former inventions, 
founded on local histories, both in the 
description of nature and in the de- 
lineation of human action and passion, 
has Mrs. Bray excelled that now under 
notice ; her Teostgilons are elaborate 
without tediousness, and her scenes 
of passion are energetic without ex- 
travagance. 








The Gospel-Narrative, according to the 
authorized text of the Evangelists, 
without repetition or omission; with 
a continuous Exposition, Marginal 
Proofs in full, and Notes, briefly col- 
lected from the best Critics and Com- 
mentators. By the Rev. John Fors- 
ter, M.A. her Majesty's Chaplain of 
the Savoy. Royal 8vo. . 
THIS Harmony of the Gospels is 

distinguished from all its predecessors 

by the great fullness of its phraseology, 
as well as by the elaborate care and 
accuracy with which its author has 
provided every point, in which either 
the language can be clucidated by ex- 
position, or other matters illustrated 
by explanation. This is accomplished 
without entering into long admonitory 
notes, which, even when selected with 
care and judgment, (as in the Bible of 
D’Oyly and Mant,) are often tedious, 
and, though perhaps in themselves the 
finest passages of the most eloquent 
preachers and the closest reasoners, 
must still occasionally appear unneces- 
sary and even impertinent intrusions 
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upon the all-sufficient text. The writ- 
ings of divines have been too generally 
characterised by prolixity and difluse- 
ness; but we think it has seldom been 
seen that any author has compressed 
more good matter into less compass 
than Mr. Forster has done in the pre- 
sent volume. His work is fairly en- 
titled to the praise, which he challen- 
ges in his Dedication to the Queen, of 
having concentrated the pious labours 
of ages. Whilst he has preserved 
every word of the authorized text, he 
has not only added in parentheses such 
auxiliary versions as a more complete 
knowledge of the original language in- 
dubitably affords, and such others as 
the changes in our own language dur- 
ing the last three centuries occasionally 
require, but has further introduced, in 
an Italic type, a continuous exposition 
of the sense of the original, which is 
calculated to develope its full meaning 
to the least learned reader. ‘The col- 
lection of expository quotations of pa- 
rallel passages has been made a prin- 
cipal feature of the work, and these 
are given in the margin, not as refer- 
ences, but at length. ‘The foot-notes, 
besides illustrating more at large im- 
portant points of doctrine, give those 
explanations of points of history, geo- 
graphy, usages, &c. which are often 
necessary for understanding the text, 
but could not be briefly introduced in 
the text itself. The whole is arranged 
in chapters or sections, under descrip- 
tive titles, which will guide the reader 
to each subject as it successively arises 
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in the sacred narrative. On the whole, 
we think that we cannot express too 
warmly our approbation of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s labours: nor has there appeared 
for many years a work more likely to 
be generally acceptable, and also gene- 
rally useful. 


The Bible Student's Concordance ; by 
which the English reader may be en- 
abled readily to ascertain the literal 
meaning of any word in the Sacred 
Original. By Aaron Pick, Pro- 
JSessor of Hebrew and Chaldee, from 
the University of Prague. 

THIS is a work of vast and, we 
think, well-directed labour, and can- 
not fail of being a great help to Bible- 
searching lay christians, as well as a 
desirable companion to the English 
Bible in the study of the clergyman, 
and more especially so if he might 
happen to have omitted the Hebrew 
Bible from the books he took up for 
orders, as it gives the English reader 
nearly all the advantage of Hebrew 
scolarship. 

It contains, in alphabetic order, all 
the words of the English Bible, each 
followed by the Hebrew words that it 
represents in different texts, to which 
the reader is directed by references. 

It, for example, we read that “Jacob 
was a plain man, dwelling in tents,” 
Gen. 25, 27, and wish to know the 
sense in which plain should be taken, 
we turn to the word Pras, and find 
the following table. 








1. ron Tom, perfect. 1. Gen. xxv. 27. 

2. awn Meeshour, straight. 2. Psalm xxvii. 11. 

3. m1 Nokhouakh, correct, upright. : Prov. viii. he 

4. 4 bp Solool, a raised pathway. eine et 
5. Isa. xxviii. 25. 

3. mw Shoveh, level, equal. 9. ak 

6. x2 Boair, to clear, explain. @ Jer. xivili. 91. 


The word man, as the author ob- 
serves in his preface, “represents four 
Hebrew words, 78 odom, mankind, 
man (made) of the earth ; W'S eesh, a 
man of virtue, valiant; %34 gever, a 
man of strength; W 28 enoush, a mor- 
tal man, weak, feeble; and in Prov. 
xxx. 2, the English version reads, 
“surely I am more brutish than any 
man, and have not the understanding 
of a man;” which thus appears like 


6. Hab. ii. 2. 


two ways of aflirming the same thing ; 
while in the Hebrew the exact use of 
terms, by a beautiful antithesis, gives 
a finished character to the passage. 
Thus, “Surely I am more ignorant 
than an ws eesh, I have not even the 
understanding of an 18 odom.” 

In 1 Chron. x. 14, again, “it is 
stated that Saul enquired of a familiar 
spirit, and enquired not of the Lord, 
therefore he slew him;” while in 1 
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Sam. xxviii. 6, we read that “ When 
Saul enquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not.” Here is presented 
to the Bible student the difficulty of 
an apparent contradiction; which, 
however, is readily explained by re- 
ferring to the Concordance, where we 
find that in 1 Sam. the Hebrew word 
translated enquired, is 5xw shoal, to 
ask,” while the Hebrew word in 1 
Chron. is “ v7 dorash, to search out, 
to search after.” 


A Comparative Grammar of the Sans- 
crit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, German, and Sclavonic lan- 
guages. By Professor F. Bopp. 
Translated principally by Lieutenant 
Eastwick, M. R. A. S. Conducted 
through the press by Professor H. UH. 
Wilson, M.A. F.R.S. 

IF “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” comparative grammar is worthy 
of the philosopher’s most earnest at- 
tention, since it affords the ethnologist 
as safe a clue to the comparative an- 
tiquity and kindred of nations, as 
paleontology gives the geologist to the 
origin and succession of geological 
formations. ‘The Germans have so far 
outstripped us in this fertile branch of 
philology, that we can for some time 
to come only hope to follow them, and 
we think the translators of Professor 
Bopp’se work have earned our best 
thanks for disclosing to us the path 
they have taken. 

Professor Bopp has brought into 
striking comparison the languages of 
the chief nations that compose the 
Caucasian or Indo-Teutonic family of 
man, of which he shews us that the 
Greeks and Romans, with the dark 
Sanscrit-speaking Hindoos, and fair- 
haired Saxons, were equally brethren. 

He distinguishes languages into 
three classes (p. 102). “ First, those 
with monosyllabic roots without the 
eapability of contraction, and hence 
without organism, without grammar. 
This class comprises Chinese, where 
all is hitherto bare root, and the gram- 
matical categories, and secondary re- 
lations after the main point, can only 
be discovered from the position of the 
roots in the sentence. Secondly, lan- 
guages with monosyllabic roots, which 
are capable of combination, and obtain 
their organism and grammar nearly in 
this way alone. . . . To this class be- 
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longs the Sanscrit family of lan- 
guages.* . . . Thirdly, languages with 
dissyllabic verbal roots, and three 
necessary consonants as single sup- 
porters of the fundamental meaning. 
This class comprehends merely the 
Semetic languages, and produces its 
grammatical forms, not simply by 
combination, like the second class, but 
by a mere internal modification of the 
roots.” 


The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ire- 
land, anterior to the Anglo-Norman 
invasion; comprizing an Essay on 
the Origin and Uses of the Round 
Towers of Ireland ; which obtained the 
gold medal and prize of the Royal 
Irish Academy. By George Petrie, 
R.HLA., V.P.R.LA. Dublin, 1845. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 528. 

THE question of the origin and 
uses of the Round Towers of Ireland 
having been involved in speculation 
and romance by many of the previous 
writers on the subject, it is satisfactory 
to find that the investigation has at 
length been pursued with the view of 
fixing a period for their origin, within 
the bounds of legitimate history. 

The line of research adopted by the 
author is not confined solely to the 
Round Towers, but is necessarily made 
to embrace the history and elucidation 
of the entire range of the early archi- 
tectural antiquities of Ireland. The 
results of Mr. Petrie’s inquiries are 
given at the commencement of his 
work, in the following conclusions, 
which it was the object of his inquiry 
to establish :— 

I. That the Towers are of Christian 
and ecclesiastical origin, and were 
erected at various periods between 
the fifth and thirteenth centuries. 

Il. That they were designed to 
answer at least a twofold use : namely, 
to serve as belfries, and as keeps or 
places of strength, in which the sacred 
utensils, books, relics, and other valu- 
ables were deposited, and into which 
the ecclesiastics, to whom they be- 
longed, could retire for security in 
case of sudden predatory attack. 

Ii. That they were probably also 





* And we may add the admirably con- 
structed languages of the red men_ of 
America, — Rev. 









used when occasion required as bea- 
cons and watch-towers. 

The establishment of these conclu- 
sions will remove from the origin of 
this remarkable class of erections the 
veil of obscurity in which it has been 
enveloped, and show that they differ 
not in use or object from our own 
church steeples, in common with which 
they possess the same architectural 
features. 

That the English church tower was 
a keep or place of security when re- 
quired is shown by the existence of 
more than one border church in Eng- 
land ; and that it was used as a beacon 
tower, and to a very late period, is 
evident by the existence of the appa- 
ratus for a light still existing on the 
church of Hadley in Middlesex; and 
that the other conclusions of the author 
would be verified by an examination 
of the history and architecture of our 
own towers we apprehend no English 
antiquary will be likely to dispute. 

The uses of the Round Tower being 
ascertained, the task of investigating 
its architecture will only require to 
be followed by analogy with other 
structures, and will not lead us on to 
the remote ages and obscure history 
of the “ Pheenicians, Persians, or Indo- 
Scythians,” nor require us to trans- 
plant to Ireland the worship of 
Budh. 

The first hundred and twenty pages 
are dedicated to a review of the 
theories of previous writers, which are 
examined with acuteness and candour ; 
fanciful theories are = and in- 
conclusive reasoning refuted. We pass 
over this part of the work, contenting 
ourselves with giving the author’s con- 
clusions. For the residue of the book 
we propose to give to our readers a 
fair sample of the various matters 
which it contains, referring him to the 
volume itself for a fuller view of the 
opinions on the subject, with the au- 
thor’s research and authorities, than 
can be given in a review. Our anti- 
quarian friends will see before them 
an interesting and wide-spread field 
of research, into what will be deemed 
to be a new branch of Christian anti- 
quities ; and in our object to convey a 
just idea of the subjects treated of in 
‘the work, we are aided by the loan of 
several of the two hundred and fifty- 
six woodcuts, which enrich the work, 
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kindly conceded to us by the pub- 
lishers: and when we have given a 
fair specimen of the contents of the 
volume, we shall leave our readers to 
pursue the study to a greater extent 
by the aid of Mr. Petrie’s researches. 

The earliest Christian antiquities of 
Treland were sometimes rude and 
humble. Among their ecclesiastical 
edifices we find “a cathedral of sawn 
wood, covered with reeds,”—“ a quad- 
rangular church of moist earth,” forci- 
bly reminding us of the humble church 
noticed by Maundrell, “walled with 
dirt, having for its ceiling only some 
rude traves laid athwart it, and co- 
vered with bushes to keep out the 
weather ;” and lastly, “a monastery of 
smooth timber.” But it is not to be 
concluded from these historical evi- 
dences that stone edifices of very early 
ages did not exist coeval with or 
even previous to the wooden erections. 
The remarkable conical structures of 
rude stone without cement, resembling 
the sort of building styled Cyclopean, 
are exceedingly curious, and are per- 
haps the earliest examples of stone 
construction in Ireland. Three of 
these extraordinary remains are en- 
graved. ‘The design of one somewhat 
resembles a bee-hive. Another, how- 
ever, evidently of a succeeding date, 

resents in its section the pointed arch. 
ese were the habitations of the An- 
chorites, the early saints of Ireland, as 
the “ pillar stone,” one of the simplest, 
but not the least pleasing, of the early 
Trish antiquities, was their canal 
An upright stone, plain and simple, 
ensigned with the holy cross, marked 
the resting-place of the first Irish 
Christians ; one of which, covering the 
graves of seven anonymous Romans, 
missionary priests, perhaps from the 
centre of Christendom, is shown in an 
engraving (p. 139), and is probably 
the earliest example known. ‘The in- 
scriptions on these monumental crosses 
are as simple as the memorials them- 
selves :—“ A PRAYER FOR BRECAN THE 
PILGRIM, for example, in the verna- 
nacular tongue, and sometimes in Latin, 
is all that invokes the remembrance 
of the passer-by. 

From these very early memorials of 
the Christian inhabitants of Ireland 
we are led to their ancient ecclesias- 
tical structures, which form the more 
immediate objects of Mr. Petrie’s in- 
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quiry, and which are classed by him 
in the following order : 

. Churches. 

. Oratories. 

. Belfries. 

Houses. 

. Erdamhs. 

Kitchens. 

7. Cashels. 

We proceed briefly to notice these 
various heads’ in the same order. 
“ Whatever difficulty,” says the author, 
“TI may have had to encounter in 
proving from historical evidences that 
the most ancient Irish churches were 
usually, if not always, of stone and 
lime cement; I shall, I think, have 
none in establishing this fact, from 
the characteristic features of the ex- 
isting remains of the churches them- 
selves; features which, as far as I 
know, have an antiquity of character 
rarely to be seen, or at least not hi- 
therto noticed in any of the Christian 
edifices now remaining in any other 
country of Europe, and which to the 
intelligent architectural antiquary will 
carry a conviction of their remote age, 
superior to any written historical evi- 
dences relative to them now to be 
found.” 

The ancient Irish churches were of 
small size, their greatest length rarely 
exceeding 80 feet, and being usually 
not more than 60; a remarkable in- 
stance, the great church of Armagh, 
extending to 140 feet. We have be- 
fore noticed the churches of Cornwall, 
which form the subjects of Mr. Has- 
lam’s work on Peranzabuloe, (reviewed 
in Feb. Mag. 1845, p. 163,) a class of 
structures evidently possessing a com- 
mon origin with the Irish examples 
referred to in this work. 

The details of the architecture of 
the Irish examples is very extra- 
ordinary ; the doorways are pyramidal, 
like the openings in Egyptian and 
Greek buildings; the jambs, lintels, and 
masonry Cyclopean. An example is 
given in the accompanying engraving 
Prater I.whichrepresents the doorway 
ofthe church at Glendalough, popularly 
called Our Lady’s Church, said to be 
erected by St. Kevin, and to be his bu- 
rial place, “ so that the erection may be 
fairly referred to the middle of the 
6th century.” We have selected it in 
preference to other examples perhaps 
of an earlier date, and possessing even 
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more striking features, on account of 
its superior finish, and the proofs of 
skill which it affords at so early a pe- 
aa The progress of the history 
eads us from these examples to the 
arched doorway, which is remarkable 
for retaining the inwardly inclining 


jambs, until we arrive at a mode of ar- 


chitecture which of late has attracted 
much notice, “the long and short 
style,” which, says Mr. Petrie, “is very 
generally seen in the ancient churches 
of Ireland ;” it, however, is rarely found, 
except in the sides of the doorways 
and windows, though a few well-marked 
examples of it occur, as quoins to the 
external angles of churches of un- 
doubted antiquity; asin the example 
taken from the older of the two 
churches of Monasterboise, in the 
county of Louth, which the author 
considers to be the original church of 
the place, and which exactly resembles 
the English specimens of their mode of 
building and is manifestly the offspring 
of the rude style just described. 

We now come to a more ornamented 
style of architecture, about which less 
scope for controversy exists than with 
that of preceding ages; and here we 
cannot go on our way with Mr. Petrie 
so cordially as we have hitherto done. 
The Cyclopean doorway, which we 
have seen, in the progress of improve- 
ment, has changed its lintel for an 
arch, has at length grown into’one of 
those ornamented doorways which are 
known in this country by the de- 
nomination of “ Norman,” being in 
truth only late Roman architecture, 
modified by the inventions of Byzan- 
tine and Lombardie architects. That 
specimens of this style in Ireland should 
possess a peculiar, and, if we may be 
allowed the term, a national character, 
is no more than we see the same style 
possessing in every other country. The 
Romanesque doorways of England and 
Normandy have each their generic 
character, and so has every example 
of the same style throughout Europe ; 
there is even a peculiar stamp in the 
Norman of particular districts in 
England ; for instance, Herefordshire, 
where ancient churches exhibit de- 
tail of a similar character to that 
shown in the next engraving; and that 
Ireland, insulated as it was, should in 
its architecture exhibit a character of 
its own, is not at - surprising ; but 
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when we see this peculiar character ac- 
companied by general features com- 
mon to other Romanesque specimens 
wherever they may be found, we must 
own we do not feel at liberty to draw a 
conclusion from this circumstance that 
the Norman architecture of Ireland 
(we only use the phrase for the 
sake of identity) is of older date than 
the same style in this country: 
thus the doorway of the round tower 
of Timahoe retains its pyramidal- 
formed opening and inclining jambs, 
its peculiar Irish features; but, in 
common with the Byzantine, Lom- 
bardic, or Norman of every country, 
it shows a capital enriched with 
sculpture, its zigzags, and its recessed 
arches. Ifa capital similarly enriched 
with the following example was seen 





in an English church, its date judg- 
ing from other specimens would not 





be fixed earlier than the reign of 
Henry I. ; it would not be contended, at 
most, that it was prior to the Norman 
conquest, certainly not of the tenth 
century. The surest guide to the age 
of an architectural specimen is af- 
forded by the investigation of con- 
temporary examples, which, however 
modified in minor details by local cir- 
cumstances, are, wherever they are 
found, seen to resemble each other in 
their main features. 

We cannot, upon any principles of 
archeological evidence, attribute the 
round window given at p. 244, which 
so closely approaches to Patricksbourn 
and Barfreston (both in Kent) in its 
general style, and which even finds a 
parallel in Peterborough, to the middle 
of the eighth century. We have further 
a number of examples of architecture 
of the same stamp, which, for the sake 
of distinction alone, we term Norman, 
using the phrase only that it may 
point to the period at which the works 
were executed. 

The ornamented chancel arch so 
clearly shows a period coeval with 
our Norman style, that we should at- 
tribute without hesitation to that date 
the chancel at least and the round tower 
of Teampull Finghin, Fineens Church 
at Clonmacnoise. The plan of this edifice 
(given below) proves that one round 
tower at least was certainly con- 
structed with, and attached to a church. 
The doorway of Templeconor is a 
plain arched opening, with inposts of 
a decided Roman stamp, and has far 
less of the Norman character about it 
than the ornamented specimens to 
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Teampull Finghin at Clonmacnoise. 
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which we have alluded: this doorway 
is referred to the early part of the 
eleventh century; why should the 
enriched and sculptured examples be 
given to an earlier period? 

“That I may possibly err,” Mr. 
Petrie adds, in his conclusion of 
the section on churches, “ in the 
opinions offered as to the age of some 
of the examples of decorated archi- 
tecture which I have adduced, [i. e. 
decorated Norman, and not Rickman’s 
decorated,] I have already freely ac- 
knowledged, but the subject is now 
at least submitted to the learned on 
new grounds, and whatever may be 
their ultimate decision upon a matter 
so interesting, as illustrating the history 
of ecclesiastical architecture in Europe, 
my object must necessarily be at- 
tained—that of leading others to the 
discovery of truth—however I may 
myself have failed occasionally to see 
it.” p. 343. The author, who states 
his opinions with so much fairness, 
will not take offence at our differing 
with him on this question; the whole 
section on churches is so valuable, and 
marked with so much patient research, 
that, even if too early a date may be 
assigned to any particular specimen, 
there is so much excellent matter in it 
that it will not fail to prove of the 
utmost utility and importance to the 
student of Irish archeology. 

Oratories form the next subject 
in the above enumeration. We pass 
over the author’s disquisition on the 
etymology of the Irish word used to de- 
signate these smaller churches, from 
which it appears they were originally 
of wood, though afterwards erected 
with stone, differing only from churches 
in respect of size, and generally as- 
similating with the small churches 
in Cornwall, which were noticed in 
Mr. Haslam’s work before referred to, 
however they might be altered by the 
subsequent addition of chancels and 
bell towers. We need not further 
notice these structures, as their archi- 
tecture is nots different from that of 
the churches. 

Bexrries form the third division of 
ecclesiastical antiquities, which leads 
us to the more immediate subject of 
the work. The following are four 
classes of facts which Mr. Petrie 
says will be proved by the descrip- 
tive notices of the ancient churches 


and towers which will constitute the 
(forthcoming) third part of his in- 
quiry. 

1. That the towers are never found 
unconnected with ancient ecclesiastical 
foundations. 

2. That their architectural styles 
exhibit no features or peculiarities not 
equally found in the original church 
with which they were locally connected, 
where it remains. 

3. That on several of them Christian 
emblems are observable ; and that 
others display in their details a style 
of architecture universally acknow- 
ledged to belong to Christian times. 

4. That they possess invariably ar- 
chitectural features not found in any 
buildings in Ireland ascertained to be 
of Pagan times. 

A view of Devenish tower as a 
perfect and finished example of the 
class is given; from this it appears 
they were furnished with pyramidal 
cappings, the usual finish of almost 
every Norman tower. That they were 
also places of security is evidently 
shewn by the strong double doors of 
the tower of Roscrea, and by a variety 
of extracts from ancient writings. The 
author also shews that the erection of 
some of the round towers was as late 
as the twelfth century; which is not 
only proved by the architecture, but 
corroborated by records shewing the 
completion of some in 1124, and 
even as late as 1238, the date of 
at least one tower, the period of the 
construction of which (at Annadown) 
has been preserved. 

Their Christian origin is evinced by 
the holy cross being carved on the 
lintels of their openings, as on a window 
at Antrim, “a cross in a wheel,” p. 
403, and other examples ; as well as in 
a relievo of the crucifixion on the key 
stone of the door of the round tower 
of Donaghmore.” p. 409. 

The architecture of the towers, as 
we before observed with regard to 
churches, is the Romanesque, marked 
with the peculiarity of the inclining 
jamb ; one of the plainest, but at the 
same time one of the most regular 
arches, which is decidedly Roman in 
its character, is seen in the door of the 
greater tower of Clonmacnoise, which 
will not, we think, warrant any claim 
to greater antiquity than the many 
similar arches found alike in our own 
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country, and in continental buildings 
of the middle ages. This arch is shown 
(Plate II. fig. 2). 

We have already given the plan of 
the church and tower of Teampull 
Finghin, at Clonmacnoise, a building 
which the author states to be obviously 
of much later date than the generality 
of round towers. A view of this tower, 
with the remains of the church, are 
shewn in the engraving in Plate III. 

The fourth subvision includes 
*“ Housss,” i. e. the houses or cells of 
the abbots of the ancient religious 
establishments of the Irish. Our no- 
tice must necessarily be brief, but we 
are enabled to add a woodcut of one 
of the most remarkable, viz. St. Ke- 
vin’s House at Glendalough, (Plate LIT. 
fig. 2) in which, though it has had an 
addition to the chancel and bell turret, 
is still to be traced the original cha- 
racter of the Saint’s “‘ House” or cell. 

The bell-turret, a small round tower 
raised on the western gable, affords 
a further proof of the ecclesiastical 
character of the round tower. ‘The 
English steeple reduced in size is 
often seen in a similar situation; here 
the round tower, evidently of a late 
period, has been joined to the church 
by a similar adaptation. 

The three remaining subdivisions 
under which Mr. Petrie has arranged 
the antiquities of Ireland may be dis- 
missed very summarily. “ Erdamh” 
has been a controverted word. Mr. 
Petrie has taken some pains to ascer- 
tain the sense in which it was used by 
early writers, and, admitting that like 
the term “porticus” in the middle 
ages, it was ambiguous, has, we think, 
very justly concluded, that it was gene- 
rally used to designate the “ sacristy,” 
or some structure dedicated to stir 
uses to that appendage of a church. 

“ Kircnens” are often spoken of in 
connexion with early monastic es- 
tablishments. As the author has not 
met with the remains of any building 
of this class of an age anterior to the 
close of the twelfth century, he does 
not deem it necessary to dwell at any 
length on this branch of his subject. 

ASHELS are the ancient circular in- 
closures which usually encompassed 
the group of buildings constituting 
the very early ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of Ireland. One of the finest 
cashels yemuaining, and in which 


strength was obviously intended, is 
that surrounding the ecclesiastical 
establishment of St. Molain on Inish- 
murry Island. It is minutely de- 
scribed, and particularly the gate of 
entrance, which is of Roman archi- 
tecture, greatly resembling the New- 
port gate at Lincoln. 

Well-coverings, tombs, and mills, are 
the last subjects treated of. There 
are engravings of the tombs, which 
are small edifices like chapels with 
high pointed roofs. Of mills the au- 
thor observes that, though there are 
several mills in Ireland of very early 
antiquity, he has not met with any 
in connexion with the churches that 
appear of coeval date, and conse- 
quently deserving of further notice. 

We have gone through the several 
subjects which constitute the con- 
tents of this volume, without en- 
tering upon any of the disserta- 
tions contained in the work, which 
it would be impossible satisfactorily to 
abridge, and which our readers who 
wish to study the question more at 
large will prefer to do in the volume 
itself. 

We have not further space to notice 
the many interesting subjects of early 
date scattered through the volume, 
such as the very ancient leather case 
made to hold the celebrated book 
of Armagh; but we cannot omit to 
notice the crosier-head of Cormac 
Mac Carthy now in the author's 
possession ; it is one of those ver 
ancient examples in which the croo: 
head is made to assume the form 
of a serpent inclosing in its fold 
a small statue of St. Michael over- 
coming the dragon ; a crosier-head, an 
actual fac-simile of this Irish example, 
is engraved in Storer’s Portfolio, with 
a drawing and description by Dr. 
Meyrick, who states that it was found 
near Wells, in Somersetshire ; the only 
variation in the sculpture inclosed in 
the crook being that in the English 
example the wings of the archangel 
are preserved, while they are absent 
in the Irish, the hole, however, to 
which they were fastened remaining 
to shew their loss. 

The third portion of the work, not 
yet published, will comprise oy A 
tions and historical notices of the 
ancient religious edifices remaining in 
the several counties of Ineland, which 
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will complete the author’s inquiries. 
The portion we have reviewed con- 
tains a rich treasury of Irish anti- 
quities; the very full historical ac- 
count, and the able investigation of 
the construction and style of the sub- 
jects treated upon, are replete with 
information. e part which pecu- 
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liarly relatesto the Round Towerscon- 
tains the most rational view of their 
origin and uses, and whenever the 
work is completed the antiquary will 
have to thank Mr. Petrie for one of the 
best aids to the study of Irish arche- 
ology which has ever appeared in print. 





Miscellaneous Poems. By E. P. Ro- 
berts.—We do not know whether we shall 
satisfy Miss Roberts by our little selection 
from her poetical nosegay ; but as we have 
only in our power to take two flowerets 
from the vase, we have chosen those which 
perhaps may not be the brightest, but are 
among the most pleasing. But, to drop 
the metaphor, her poems are creditable to 
her talents and taste, and she has only to 
proceed diligently and discreetly in her 
honourable career. 


VISIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Oh! spirit of my childhood, 
I would win thee back again 
From thy haunts beneath the wild wood, 
From many a fairy glen. 


I would win thee back now sorrow 
My youthful way has crossed, 
That the visions of to-morrow 
In thy witchery be lost. 


Often will a soothing dream 
Of a younger, happier day, 

Fling o’er my soul its sunlight gleam 
Ere it vanishes away. 

That whispers of a mirthful heart 
As lightsome as the air, 

And voices gay that laughed apart 
From every thought of care. 


It breathes the balm of early morn, 
Where, ’mid its odour sweet, 
Upon the daisy-spangled lawn 
Was the rush of baby feet ; 


When every dew-drop was a gem 
More treasured in my eyes 

Than the richly-jewelled diadem, 
A monarch’s crown and prize. 


It brings me back to many a nook 
Where hummed the mountain-bee, 

And the rippling of the silver brook 
Made soft, sweet melody. 


While the thrilling of the blackbird’s 
And the plover’s evening call, [song, 
Were borne the sunset breeze along 
With the distant waterfall. 


And then my thoughts of olden times, 
The day-dreams of the past, 

Such wild and weird imaginings 
As I deemed would always last, 


How oft they come athwart my brain, 
Fancies I loved so well, 
And conjure days of old again, 
As with a magic spell ! 
Oh! spirit of my childhood, 
I would win thee back once more, 
To roam with me the wild wood, 
Or picture scenes of yore. 


I would win thee back now sorrow 
My youthful way has crossed, 
That the visions of to-morrow 
In thy witchery be lost. 


ON THE NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK. 
There is a simple floweret blowing 
*Mid Flora’s lovely train, 
’Tis one, if e’er it meets the eye 
You scarce would look again. 
It breathes no balm of eastern lands, 
It boasts no brilliant hue ; 
’Tis an unlovely, scentless thing, 
As e’er in garden grew. 


The bright hot sun is glowing 
Through Summer’s lovely hours, 
And her sweet warm breath is laden 
With the perfume of her flowers. 
In vain the gold light glances 
O’er those petals dim and dun ; 
They yield no breath of gratitude 
To the glad and radiant sun. 


But go when day is faded 
In the brightly-glowing west, 
When her lovely ones are folded 
In a soft and quiet rest ; 
When the clear pale moon is shining 
From a blue and spangled throne, 
Beaming upon these stars of earth 
The lustre of her own. 


Oh! then, when daylight’s flowers 
Are bound in breathless sleep, 
When the silver dews of even 
Each leaf and petal steep ; 
When closed, and cold, and scentless, 
Each garish flower lives, 
That one unclosed, unlovely plant, 
A fragrant odour gives. 


And thus, when Hope is brightest, 
And Fortune’s golden ray 

Gilds with a dazzling splendour 
Life’s sweet and early day ; 
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When every voice breathes kindness, 
And happiness, and truth, 

And strewing with their fragile flowers 
The sunny paths of youth ; 


Not then the strong but quiet faith 
Of the true heart is given, 

That firm enduring love that takes 
Its attributes from Heaven. 

’T will live amid the gauds of earth 
A scarcely noticed thing, 

But waits for Sorrow’s gloomy night 
Its sweetest gifts to bring. 





Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. T. A. Holland, A.M.—All 
we can do with this volume is to extract a 
few of the lines at the commencement, 
and then, if the reader approves them, he 
can pursue without us his poetical journey. 


Dryburgh! I fain would sing thy towers, 
Thy ruddy rocks, thy oaken bowers ; 
Primeval woods, whose awful shade 
Arched the hoar Druids’ vista glade, 
Ere yet yon rev’rend pile arose 

Mid twilight’s gloom and dark repose. 
Oh that my song, borne on the gale, 

To lovely Poynings’ sylvan vale, 

Might Anglia’s southern summits hail, 
Where the rude pipe of pastoral key 
Wakened my infant minstrelsy! 

Nay, hush! my harp; thy feeble note 
Cannot aspire in air to float, 

Nor mount aloft on eagle wings, 

Like the young heart’s imaginings. 

But lo! from Eildon’s emerald crown 
The Scotian Muse looks gladsome down ! 
Plays o’er her cheek a radiant smile, 
And waves her beck’ning hand the while. 
Yet stay, my harp! that meteor bright 
Has oft beguiled the wayward wight, 
Till prone ’neath Fame’s impending steep 
He sinks in Lethe’s sunless deep, &c. 


At the end of the volume are some 
poems of a lighter mood, epigrams, and 
so forth, as— 


THE QUEEN’S TRIAL. 


Insleep are the Bishops their sapiences hiding ? 
Or why, when a motion the House is dividing, 
Do they motionless stick to their stations? 
And why, when Spineto can’t construe a word, 

So silently sits each right reverend lord ? 
Are they dreaming of better—translations ? 


ON A BOOK ENTITLED ‘‘ PROPAGANDA.,’? 


My kindred quill can scarce refuse 
To blurt this gentle slander: 

Sure it must be some proper goose 
That penned the propa-ganda. 


We quote the next poem in preference to 
others of more power and variety, because 
its shortness is more suitable to our 
pages. 
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THE HOURS. 
At early dawn, when from the Eastern hill 
The golden eye of morn awakes the prime, 
And dewy mists from lowland field and rill 
Breathe upward, while each hoary wild lies 
still, 
Methought I heard the low-toned wheels of 
Time 
Up the far dusk, keeping their way sublime 
Still constant on, while mortal labours stay ; 
And hearing, sighed, "Tis thus the moments 
keep 
Their fleeting course, and bear our lives away, 
With even swiftness, whether toil or sleep 
Or pleasure cheat us with supposed delay. 
Mocked by the still-paced round of night and 
day, 
They, like the river to its far-off shore, 
Through light from darkness glide—once seen 
and seen no more. 


SANTA CROCE. 

I stood, and saw the pictured gloom enfold 

Grey Santa Croce, crossed by dusky rays 

That dimmed its columned aisle, as from of 
old 

Its ancient air lay slumbering o’er the cold 

Dark dwellers underneath, when to my gaze, 

Shade-like, ’mid that grey gloom of distant 
days 

She stood, whom Petrarch looked on there, 
and caught 

That love too strong for death. A tender 
gleam, 

Like moonlight, fell around her, baffling 
thought. 

Strange! *t was remembrance thither stole, 
and brought 

That smile of sweetness from my breast’s deep 
stream, 

More strong than fancy, and transferred the 
dream 

To thee—from her whom a less hallowed fire 

Hath made immortal by the love-devoted lyre. 





Dramatic Sketches, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. J. Wills, A.M.—This volume 
is formed chiefly of a collection of verses 
at different times printed in magazines and 
other periodical works. Of the three 
dramatic poems we prefer “‘The Last 
Days of Nero;’’ for we entertain little 
sympathy with the gentlemen in black who 
form the dramatis persone in the Court of 
Darkness. We give as a specimen of the 
author’s lyrical efforts a Song of Nero. 


NERO. 
My dear Pansa, 

Thou dost exaggerate; yet thy taste deserves 
What effort [canmake. Ahem! Dear friends, 
Excuse a little hoarseness, 








The ages of past time, which crown 

The hoary heights of that lone mountain 
Above the Muses’ ancient fountain, 
With awful silence yet look down 

Upon the vales of old renown, 
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Old Peneus through his own still vale 

Flows on, his ancient murmur keeping, 

With all his silver eddies weeping, 

And pours his unremitting wail 

To the stern ear of Silence round, 

Where Pan’s blithe groups once beat the 
ground, 

Where Faun and Dryad used to meet 

By fountain edge or hollow tree ; 

Where startled maiden oft did flee 

The far-heard Satyr’s cloven feet, 

In sylvan revelry. 

There Daphne’s golden boughs are wreathing, 

As for the Pythian’s sun-bright hair ; 

And still sweet airs from Heaven on thee 

»Twixt Ossa and Jove’s mountain breathing ; 

And still the fairest summers flee 

O’er the soft vales of Thessaly ; 

And Tempe, glorious as of old, 

To Arcady when Pheebus sung, 

Still looks as like that age of gold; 

But the bright God hath left the fold, 

His lute and hunter-bow unstrung. 

Lonely are the vales of story, 

Silent is the voice of glory, 

Mute the bard, the lyre of old ; 

Death upon the world hath rolled. 





Essays on some of the Prophecies of 
Scripture. By E. G. Marsh, 4.M.—The 
author believes in the millennium, or per- 
sonal reign of Christ on earth ; and that 
we are living in the last times, when all 
the prophecies are rolling rapidly to a 
conclusion. The author incidentally men- 
tions the Moravians thus: ‘‘ There is one 
small church which in comparatively mo- 
dern days has acted in some measure up 
to the spirit of this commission. The 
Moravians, at a time when their whole 
numbers, through the controlling effect of 
Romish persecution, did not exceed six 
hundred persons, conceived the noble pro- 
ject of sending out from that small and indi- 
gent body missionaries in various direc- 
tions to the heathen; and in nine years, 
with no other property but industry, and 
no other agent than faith and love, they 
actually sent out teachers to Greenland, 
Lapland, North and South America, 
Egypt, Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, Persia, and Tartary, and have 
continued most of them in action till this 
day ; and certainly a blessing has rested on 
their efforts sufficient to warrant us in 
believing that had the church at large done 
so from the first, had even a large section 
of the church done so, earnestly, zealous- 
ly, and self-denyingly, in dependance on 
the divine promise, and with prayer for 
the divine blessing, there would not be 
now a professedly heathen nation,”’ &c. 





Practical Measures. By D. D. Jame- 
son.—The author briefly touches on the 
main subjects connected with the inter- 
ests and institutions of the country ; as 
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finance, law, currency, emigration, corn, 
railways, &c. In FINANCE he would re- 
peal the taxes on consumption, &c. and 
make an equal tax of sixteen per cent. on 
all alike, and re-adjust the land tax, which 
is now only three pence in the pound. In 
CORN, he would have a free trade, with 
compensation to the landlords. For the 
poor, he would adopt the Eastbourne 
system of spade husbandry. In cur- 
RENCY, his object is to keep the note at 
the same value as gold, by a process he 
mentions. EmiGration he advocates. 
In Law, less attention is to be paid to 
precedent ; and in RAILWAYs the expenses 
and fares are to be bound by law. In 
EDUCATION, he proposes less to be learnt 
by ook, and more by practical methods, 
on Locke’s plan. 





Charge delivered by Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce.—This Charge should not have 
been overlooked, for there are two topics 
discussed in it well worthy of attention : 
1. The destitute state of the poor districts 
in London, as regards spiritual instruc- 
tion: 2. The errors of the Oxford (so 
called) divinity. With respect to the former 
head, it appears that in the parish of Lam- 
beth, out of a population of 120,000, 
there is only church-room for 20,000. In 
Bermondsey, out of 30,000, for 3000, and 
but two clergymen, one attending to 
17,000 persons! In St. George the Mar- 
tyr there are above 50,000 persons, with 
2500 sittings. Church schools for 500, 
out of a population of 50,000, is about the 
average. Such is the ignorance of the 
poor in fhese wretched districts, that a 
visitor occasions amazement if not alarm. 
‘One man,’’ to quote from the Reader’s 
Journal, ‘‘ thought my calling quite a new 
thing. He spoke of the great neglect of 
the poor in England, compared with Ire- 
land, where he observed the priests are 
incessantly after them.’’ No one appears 
to be after them here, for the only attempt 
at visiting in these districts recordedis in 
these words: ‘‘ A Quaker came round 
some years ago with hand-bills and little 
books. Even if we cared not for them,’’ 
says the writer justly, ‘‘ how shall they be 
smitten, and we not feel the vengeance ? 
We who are bound up with them in the 
bundle of a common life, we who have 
sinfully winked at their increasing hopeless 
degradation,’’ &c. 





The Dawn of Life. By a Clergyman. 
Sep. 8vo. pp. vi. 190.—This little volume 
may be said to occupy a department in 
the range of practical divinity, namely, 
Scripture Characters; and insome respects 
it resembles Lindley Murray’s ‘“‘ Power of 
Religion on the Mind.’’ Its object is to 
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trace the beginning and progress of reli- 
gious influence in various persons of dif- 
ferent character. The characters selected 
are eleven in number, from Samuel to the 
Philippians. This particular volume may 
not find its way into every clergyman’s 
hands, but some such knowledge as it con- 
tains of human nature and divine grace is 
“necessary for a skilful exercise of his office. 
Whether he adopts its technicalities or 
not, he will find it an effectual help in 
studying the variety of characters which 
his congregation is sure to include, such 
as the well-inclined, the late repentant, 
the mere moralist, the worldling, and the 
opposer. Indeed, it is rather a defect that 
we have not more works of a psychologi- 
cal nature. In the early part of the last 
century it was usual to publish ‘‘ Cases of 
Conscience,’’ and some of them have been 
reprinted in our time ; but a more copious 
collection is necessary. Much may be 
gleaned from such works as Cecil’s Re- 
mains, the Life of Henry Martyn, and 
other biographies, and the scattered con- 
tents of religious periodicals. Perhaps 
the hint we thus throw out may be adopted 
by some one, who has time and discern- 
ment sufficient to compile such a miscel- 
lany. 





Lessons on the Miracles of our Blessed 
Lord. By the Author of Lessons on Ob- 
jects, &§c. pp. viii. 234.—These lessons 
were drawn up many years ago for the 
use of a friend engaged in Sunday school 
tuition, and the approval of several clergy- 
men has led to its publication. The au- 
thoress observes that ‘‘ many who would 
willingly give their time and talents to the 
task are at a loss how to begin, and pain- 
fully feel their own unpreparedness for 
the labour of teaching the ignorant ; 
others undertake the office without due 
consideration of the difficulties they have 
to cope with, and are cast down from find- 
ing their success fall so short of their ex- 
pectation.’’ (p. iii.) We have put the 
book itself into use at home, and our 
opinion of it is, that it makes an excellent 
teacher’s, or even a parent’s manual, 





Spinal Affections, and the Prone Sys- 
tem of treating them, with numerous 
Cases. By James Coles, M.R.C.S. &c. 
Sep. 8v0. pp. xxi. 320.—The uniform suc- 
cess which, as the author states, has at- 
tended the judicious application of this 
system, makes such a publication de- 
sirable, especially as it appears that im- 
positions have been practised, and at- 
tempts have been made to deprive him 
of the merit of invention in some par- 
ticulars. The book describes the nature 
and causes of spinal distortions, the dif- 
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ferent methods of treating them, and the 
results of the two positions adopted, su- 
pine and prone. Not only is the main 
subject considered copiously in its several 
details, but many domestic hints on a 
variety of subjects may be gathered from 
it. To mistresses of ladies’ schools it is 
likely to prove very serviceable, as such 
cases, or at least such tendencies, are so 
often found among their pupils, and as a 
good deal may be learned from it as to 
the habits necessary for meeting them. 





Sketches for Youth. By Cesar Malan, 
D.D. square fep. 8vo. pp. 264.—The 
name of Malan has obtained such a cele- 
brity on the continent, that many who 
know the author of this book as a writer 
in graver departments will be curious to 
meet him in the character of a composer 
of tales for youth. The one of the most 
stirring interest, Theobald the Iron- 
hearted, is a military story, the scene of 
which is laid in the war of the Hussites. 
Others are of a simpler cast, but all exhibit 
the author’s ability, and his piety. Some 
pleasing wood-cuts illustrate the volume. 





England and its People, or a Familiar 
History for Young Persons. By Emily 
Taylor. 12mo. pp. vii. 387, second edi- 
tion. —This little book bears a strong re- 
commendation on its front, in the name of 
its authoress, a circumstance which has its 
convenience for ourselves, as it dispenses 
with the task of close examination. But 
even if such were our intention, it has not 
always been in our power, for some of our 
juvenile friends have taken such a fancy to 
the volume that we have been obliged to 
make acquaintance with it at intervals. 
The authoress mentions that it originated 
in achild’s question,—‘‘ Whether the lan- 
guage we now speak in England was al- 
ways spoken here ?’’ to answer which it 
was necessary to give an account of the 
people, or, if we may borrow a learned 
term, an ethnology. One object was, not 
to confine the work to the history of the 
kings of England, but to pay some atten- 
tion ‘‘to the progress of education, of 
religion, of manners, habits, and insti- 
tutions.”’ It is pleasingly and concisely 
written, with a desire to be impartial ; 
nor must we complain if its inclination, in 
the attempt, is sometimes different from 
our own. We wish, however, that the 
authoress had seen Mr. Bruce’s preface 
to the Parker Society’s reprint of Hutch- 
inson’s works, where she would have 
learned that the story of Cranmer’s 
forcing King Edward VI. to sign the 
death-warrant of a schismatic is apocry- 
phal; and we think that her account of 
the late Queen Caroline might be modified 
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by reading Lord Malmesbury’s Diary. 
The castle of Chaluz, where Richard I. 
was mortally wounded, was not situated 
in Normandy, but in the Limousin; an 
error which might naturally arise, from 
considering Richard as duke of Normandy, 
as if his continental transactions must 
therefore have occurred in that province. 
A profusion of wood-cuts ornaments the 
volume, and will delight its juvenile 
readers. 





Capital Punishments unsanctioned by 
the Gospel, and unnecessary in a Christ- 
ian State. Ina Letter to the Rev. Sir J. 
P. Wood, Bart. By the Rev. H. Christ- 
mas. 8vo. pp. 38.—The subject has been 
studied in earnest by the author, who 
takes the adverse side of the question, and 
none can. deny that capital punishments, 
from whatever cause, have at present ra- 
ther a hardening than a deterring effect. 
Yet we cannot assent to the arguments 
with which he combats the main obstacle 
to their removal, viz. the injunction in Ge- 
nesis ix. 6. His translation is opposed to 


the sense both of ages and of nations; and 
the Vulgate, on which he relies for sup- 
port, is rather a paraphrase, or, indeed, 
an abridgment, than a version; nor do 
its commentators, Jansenius for instance, 
draw from it the meaning which he has 
done. The best commentary on the pas- 
sage is that in the Annotations, inaccu- 
rately called the Assemdly’s, in which the 
Pentateuch was done by Ley, sub-dean of 
Chester, who has carefully investigated the 
verse in question, and anticipated Mr. 
Christmas’s argument. We would fur- 
ther ask, how is the expression, his blood 
shall be shed, to be referred to divine ven- 
geance only ? for it rather intimates human 
agency, even exclusive of the preceding 
words by man. Perhaps it may seem hy- 
percritical to object to the title, but capi- 
tal punishments are neither sanctioned nor 
unsanctioned hy the gospel, for the ques- 
tion turns on the daw, Mosaic or Noa- 
chian. But, while we thus differ from Mr. 
Christmas, we readily admit that the 
cause he advocates has seldom, if ever, 
been urged more ably or more feelingly. 





CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN Society. 

The committee elected at the anni- 
versary meeting of this society in May, 
with instructions to revise the laws on 
the basis of a scheme then submitted to 
the members, and with an understanding 
that the public meetings of the society in 
Cambridge should be discontinued until 
all necessary changes should have been 
satisfactorily carried into effect, have re- 
ported that, at the first committee meeting 
after the anniversary, Mr. Stokes, one of 
the six elected, resigned his place on the 
committee. The following gentlemen, of 
whom the two last alone had not already 
served on the committee, were added to 
the number :— 

Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Trinity Coll. 

J. S. Forbes, esq. M.A. Christ Coll. 

J. J. Bevan, esq. M.A. Trin. Coll. 

Sir S. Glynne, Bart. M.P. Ch. Ch. Oxf. 

F. H. Dickinson, esq. M.P. M.A. Tri- 
nity College. 

The committee have appointed A. J. B. 
Hope, esq. M.P. M.A. Trinity College, to 
be chairman ; the Rev. F. W. Witts, M.A. 
King’s College, to be treasurer ; and the 
Rev. B. Webb, M.A., the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, M.A. of Trinity College, and F. A. 
Paley, esq. M.A. St. John’s College, to 
he secretaries. 

The interval of the long vacation, as 
usual, suspended all but the regular work 
of the society. Since that time various 
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causes, among which may be mentioned 
the lamented illness of the President, 
have combined to prevent their having 
satisfactorily arranged its affairs. 

Among the presents received are some 
original drawings and measurements of 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, by J. B. Gardiner, 
esq.; and some interesting rubbings of 
brasses, lately executed by the Messrs. 
Waller. 

The third part of the ‘‘ Transactions’’ 
of the society, containing a selection of the 
papers read at the public meetings, has 
been published. 

The committee have made grants to- 
wards the restoration of the church of 
St. John, Croxton-Kerrial, co. Leicester ; 
of the Norman tower at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s; and towards the rebuilding of 
the church of St. James’s, Woolsthorpe, 
Lincolnshire. Other applications have 
been refused, the works not having ap- 
peared satisfactory, or the cases not being 
of sufficient urgency. A grant has been 
made to encourage the publication of a 
beautiful series of drawings of the first 
pointed chancel of St. Leonard, Hythe. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

The increasing demand for the means 
of sound and economical education, es. 
pecially for young men intended for Holy 
Orders, has induced the University of 
Durham to make +e for that pur- 
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pose, by facilitating the admission, and 
shortening the period of residence neces- 
sary for obtaining a License in Theology. 
Regulations have been made for this pur- 
pose, and a new hall, under the title 
of ‘‘ Bishop Hatfield’s Hall,” will be 
opened in October, 1846, for the admis- 
sion of general students, wherein the 
strictest regard will be paid to economy. 
The Rev. David Melville, M.A. has ac- 
cepted the office of Principal. 

The Bishop of Durham has already 
founded an Exhibition of the annual value 
of 102. (with a preference to a member of 
the above hall,) for the encouragement of 
theological students; and the Warden 
has received the promise of several tem- 
porary donations to be applied to the 
same purpose. 





THE IRISH COLLEGES. 

The charters of incorporation of the 
three new colleges were formally signed 
and sealed on the 29th of December. 
The following are the names of the Pre- 
sidents and Vice-Presidents :— 

Corx.—Robert Kane, esq., Doctor of 
Medicine, President; John Ryan, esq., 
LL.D., Vice-President. 


Betrast.—The Rev. Pooley Should- 
ham Henry, D.D., President; Thomas 
Andrews, Doctor of Medicine, Vice Pre- 
sident. 

Gatway.—The Very Rev. Joseph Wm. 
Kirwan, Clerk, President; Edward Ber- 
wick, esq., Barrister-at-law, Vice Pre- 
sident. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The ‘‘ Maitland Prize, ’’ (value 1002.) 
for this, the first year of its institution, 
‘*by the friends of the late Lieutenant- 
General Sir Peregrine Maitland, out of 
esteem for his character and principles, 
and for his disinterested zeal in the East,’’ 
has been adjudged to George Nugée, B.A. 
(1842) scholar of Trinity college. Subject 
of the Essay—‘‘ The necessity for Christian 
Education to elevate the native character 
in India.’’ 

The Hulsean Prize, for the best English 
dissertation on the Evidences, Prophecies, 
and Miracles of Christianity, has been ad. 
judged to Christopher Babington, esq. 
B.A. (1843) of St. John’s college. Subject 
—‘‘The influence of the Christian Religion 
in promoting the abolition of Slavery in 
Europe.’’ 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 8. Henry Hallam, esq., Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Two new Fellows 
were elected. J. A. Repton, esq., F.S.A., 
exhibited several portraits on panel, the 
property of Mr. Majendie, of Hedingham 
Castle, apparently copies executed towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, from 
authentic originals. They represent the 
Emperor Maximilian; Albert, Archduke 
of Austria; Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, and his Duchess; John Sans 
Peur; Philip II., King of Spain; and 
other distinguished personages. 

G.Grant Francis, esq. laid before the so- 
ciety some documents connected with the 
history of Swansea, amongst which was a 
Charter from Oliver Cromwell, confirm- 
ing the letters-patent of 1655, by which 
the Protectot had granted that Swansea 
should become a free town and borough, 
and granting one representative in Parlia- 
ment, dated May 3, 1658. 

Mons. Delapierre, secretary of the Bel- 
gian Legation, communicated a document 
discovered in the course of his researches 
amongst the Records in Flanders. He 
stated that numerous evidences of the con- 
nexion which subsisted between England 


and that country in ancient times, had 
fallen under his notice, tending to . prove 
the Flemish origin of many works of art 
or decoration still preserved in England. 
The works of the Flemish carvers in wood 
werein especial esteem, and numerous fine 
examples exist in the churches of Norfolk 
and other parts of England, which may be 
regarded as their productions. The do- 
cument found by Mons. Delapierre re- 
lated to a dispute which had occurred at 
Bruges, in the year 1441, between Wil- 
liam Carebis, a Scotch merchant, and a 
certain monk of Melrose Abbey, acting on 
behalf of the abbot of that monastery, and 
Cornelius de Aeltre, citizen of Bruges, 
and master of the art of carpentry, who 
had agreed to supply certain stalls for 
Melrose, after the fashion of the stalls in 
the Abbey Church of Dunis, in Flanders, 
and carved according to the design of 
those which existed in the choir of Tho- 
san, near Bruges. The work had been 
impeded by popular commotions at 
Bruges, during which the master carver 
had been deserted by his workmen, and 
suffered severe losses. It is probable that 
many similar evidences exist in the ar- 
chives of Flanders, which would throw. 
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light on the history of art in England, 
and show the extent of that influence 
which the productions of our continental 
neighbours exerted at yarious times in 
forming the prevailing taste of the day in 
regard to works of art, as well as the 
elegancies or decorations serving as acces- 
sories to domestic or church architecture. 
Several of the splendid engraved works 
preserved in England, used as sepulchral 
brasses, were unquestionably produced by 
artificers of Flanders, although few simi- 
lar examples are now to be found in that 
country. 

An original relation was then read, sup- 
plied by Thos. Lott, esq. F.S.A. from the 
records of the Corporation of London, 
and describing the muster of the citizens 
before Henry VIII. in the year 1538, in 
consequence of apprehension of foreign 
invasion, instigated by the Pope. This 
recital gave a lively picture of the wealth 
and superb array of the citizens, exhibit- 
ing also the alacrity with which they re- 
sponded to the call of the sovereign, and 
the prevalent feeling of the times in oppo- 
sition to any Papal influence. 

Jan, 15. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

W. D. Haggard, esq. exhibited a medal 
of the 16th century. 

Alfred J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A., com- 
municated a paper on the subject of an 
ancient entrenchment remaining at the 
south-west angle of Wimbledon Common, 
Surrey, considered by Camden to be a 
vestige of the battle between Ceaulin 
king of the West Saxons, and Ethelbert 
king of Kent, described in the Saxon 
chronicle to have occurred in the year 
568, at a place called Wibandune. Mr. 
Kempe, without controverting the sugges- 
tion of Camden as to the scene of that 
engagement, was disposed to think that 
the work was constructed by the Britons ; 
he observed that places, the names of 
which were formed on the Celtic term 
Dinas or Dunum — which was often 
changed into don, ton, town, &c. had 
generally a British origin. In the Roman 
Itineraries many such names were to be 
found, as Camalodunum, Sorbiodunum, 
Uxellodunum, &c. Dun or Dune, in the 
Irish and Erse dialects, signified a fort or 
strong post upon a hill. Such was the 
entrenchment at Wimbledon. The prefix 
was probably derived from the name of 
Wimbald, a Saxon proprietor of the place ; 
and thus from the simple record of the 
name it might be concluded that a British 
Dune, or hill fortress, had passed into the 
hands of a Saxon lord. The entrench- 
ment at Wimbledon is of oval form, and 
peculiar construction; it has an inner 
vallum, foss, and outer vallum, which 
forms a covered way running round th 


exterior line of the foss; by this arrange- 
ment an assaulting force would be met by 
a double line of projectiles. 

Samuel Birch, esq. F.S.A., communi- 
cated a memoir on a fictile vase found at 
Vulci, being one of the hundred select 
vases of the Prince of Canino’s collection, 
sold to the British Museum. The figures 
with which it is painted were shown to 
relate to the family of Agamemnon; and 
Mr. Birch, in its illustration, entered at 
full into the several versions of the myth 
of the Oresteide. 

Jan, 22, Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the Chair. 

Lord Albert Conyngham presented an- 
other cast of the inscriptions in the church 
of Llanvair Waterdine, to which attention 
has been lately recalled, (see cur last 
Magazine, p. 77, and engravings in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. ii. pp. 269, 
404.) He referred to Sir Samuel Mey- 
rick’s supposition, that they contain a 
system of musical notation, and expressed 
his opinion that it was far from impro- 
bable. 

George Godwin, jun. esq. F.R.S. ex- 
hibited an ancient spear-head of bronze, 
sixteen inches long, found in excavating 
in the Fulham road, not far from the 
Western Cemetery. 

The reading of Mr. Birch’s paper was 
then concluded. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Central 
Committee, continued from p. 78 :— 


July 7. The Rey. F. T. Bayley, Vicar of 
Brookthorpe, Gloucestershire, communi- 
cated a rubbing taken from an early incised 
slab, (engraved in the Archeological Jour- 
nal, ii. 383,) recently discovered in the 
church of St. Bride’s, Glamorganshire. It 
measures in length 6 ft. Sin., by 1 ft. 8 in. 
at the head, and 1 ft. 2in. at the feet ; the 
edge is bevelled, measuring 2 in. and a half 
in width, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: hj] JOHAN : LE: BOTILER: GIT: 
ICI: DEU: DE: SA: ALME; AIT: 
MERCI: AMEN. He is represented with 
his legs crossed; he is armed in a haw- 
berk and chausses of mail, and wears a long 
surcoat, open in front. The only portion 
of plate armour is a small scull-cap, or cer- 
veliére, on the front of which appears a 
fleur-de-lis, between two covered cups, 
and the shield, which hangs over the left 
arm, is charged with three covered cups, 
the bearing of Botiler. The spurs have 
rowels, and the feet reston a wivern. In 
the right hand he holds his sword, drawn 
and upraised, and there appears a wavy line 
or ridge along the middle of the blade, 


‘ which is of very unusual occurrence. The 
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fashion of ornamenting the headpiece with 
any heraldic device is also unusual, and 
the only example hitherto noticed is sup- 
plied by the monumental portraiture at 
Mans, of Geoffrey Plantagenet, who died 
A. D. 1149. That prince is represented 
as wearing a head-piece, similar in form to 
the Phrygian bonnet, and decorated with 
a golden lion, being part of the heraldic 
charge which is displayed upon his shield. 
A branch of the Butler family appears to 
have been settled at Llaneltid, in Glamor- 
ganshire, not far distant from St. Bride’s. 
‘Johannes le Botiller, de Laynultyt ”’ was 
knight of the shire of Gloucester, A. D. 
1324, 17 Edw. II. The effigy, however, 
appears to be of earlier date, and exhibits 
the peculiarities assigned to the later part 
of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. W. H. Clarke, of York, sent im- 
pressions of two coins of the usurper Ca- 
rausius, one of Victorinus, one of Con- 
stans, and a very small Constantine recent- 
ly found at York, and a large coin of Allec- 
tus, found at Bishophill. 

In a subsequent letter to the secretary, 
Mr. Clarke inclosed impressions of se- 
veral coins of William the Conqueror, and 
Rufus, discovered in digging the founda- 
tion of a house in Jubbergate, the ancient 
quarters of the Jews of York. They were 
found at the depth of six feet from the 
surface on the 21st of June, and were in 
number about 300. Mr. Hawkins ob- 
served that the type of these silver pennies 
of the Conqueror, with the exception of 
one, as he had been informed, was that of 
234 in the ‘Silver Coins of England,” 
and that all he had been able to learn of 
the one exception, was, that the face was 
in profile. The whole number discovered 
was reported tobe about 600, but Mr. 
Hawkins had been ableto obtain a view of 
167 pieces only ; and he had communicated 
to the Numismatic Chronicle a list of the 
moneyers whose names are not given by 
Ruding, about twenty-five innumber. A 
single penny of the Confessor was dis- 
covered with these coins of William the 
Conqueror. 

July 21. The Rev. J. Graves, of Borris- 
in-Ossory, made a communication relative 
to certain mounds frequently observed in 
the lowmoory lands of the Queen’s county, 
especially in the neighbourhood of bogs, 
which appear to be composed of small frag- 
ments of grit-stone, mixed with particles 
of charcoal, stating his belief that these 
mounds afford proof of mining operations 
having been carried on in remote times by 
the native Irish. The Queen’s county, 
the ancient district of Leix, was not made 
shire ground, or planted with English colo- 
nists, until after the year 1557. 

The Rey. R. C. Boutell, of Sandridge, 


Herts, Local Secretary, communicated a 
notice of a mural painting representing the 
incredulity of St. Thomas, recently dis- 
covered in the Abbey church of St. Alban’s, 
and engraved in the Journal, p. 387. It 
is executed upon one of the large Norman 
buttress-strips in the interior of the north 
transept, on its eastern side. Its size is 
8 ft. 10in. by 5ft. 10in. The heads are 
very good. St. Thomas has a blue robe, 
and a crimson or rather scarlet mantle : 
the figure of the Saviour is habited in 
a whitish-grey vestment, fastened by a 
golden morse. The nimbus around either 
head has been gilt. 

Aug. 4. The Rev. William Haslam, of 
Perranzabuloe, communicated a drawing 
of the sepulchral stone at Fowey, noticed 
by Leland, Lluyd, and Borlase. It isa 
rough slab of granite, about 8 feet in height, 
one in width, and one in thickness. The 
inscription may be thus read: SIRVSIVS 
HIC IACET CVNOWR FILIvs. Liuyd pro- 
posed the reading cvNomor. At the top 
there is asort of mortice in which Mr. 
Haslam imagines that a cross might have 
been fixed ; and on the side opposite to 
that which bears the inscription there is 
a small cross, carved in relief. Borlase 
supposed that this memorial might have 
been erected in the seventh century. 

Two singular personal seals were com- 
municated. The Rev. John Horner, Rec- 
tor of Mells, Somersetshire, forwarded an 
impression from a matrix found at Mells. 
It isa seal of oval form, measuring 1 inch. 
andatenth by nine-tenths. The device is 
curious: it iscomposed of akind of branch, | 
terminating in large masses of leaves, over 
which is seen a human head, with a long 
beard, placed in a bowl, probably intended 
to represent the head of St. John the Bap- 
tist in a charger; below is seen a lion 
couchant. The legend runs_ thus : 
FRANGe . Lege . TeGe . Immediately 
after each word there is a star; there is 
also a crescent and a star (not united) be- 
fore the initial letter. Date, ¢. Edward 
III. ? 

The Rev. Daniel B. Langley, LL.D., 
Vicar of Olney, Bucks, sent an impression 
from a brass matrix of circular form, mea- 
suring in diameter 1 inch, discovered at 
Lavendon, near Olney, not far from the 
ruins of the castle. In the centre there 
is a head seen full-face, possibly intended 
to represent either the Saviour (the vernicle 
or verum icon ) or the head of the Baptist. 
It is surrounded by four small busts, the 
faces in profile, each turned in a different 
direction to that which is placed opposite 
to it. The inscription is in English : 
* NON . SWILK : AS : I (none suchas I.) 
Date, 14th century ? 

Mr, Way read a letter from Dr. Travis, 
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of Scarborough, respecting a gold torques 
ploughed up inthe spring of 1843, in a 
field between the villages of Scalby and 
Combouts. This ornament, of which Dr. 
Travis forwarded a drawing, is twisted, 
with hooks at the extremities ; thirty-five 
inches in length, (exclusive of the hooks, 
which are each one inch and a half long,) 
and one-sixth of aninch thick. It is of 
very pure gold, and weighs 2}0z. 1 dwt. 
By the liberal permission of Timothy 
Hardcastle, esq. to whom it belongs, this 
torques is now deposited for inspection in 
the Scarborough museum. Representa- 
tions of similar gold torques, discovered in 
Treland, are given in the Vetusta Monu- 
menta, vol. v. pl. 29. Dr. Travis added 
that many flint arrow-heads, and an urn 
containing calcined bones, were discoverd 
at the same spot. The urn is figured in 
Archeologia, vol. xxx., with a description 
by Jabez Allies, esq. F. S.A. 

The report of a threatened destruction 
of the ancient building in Norwich, called 
the Strangers’ Hall, for the purpose of 
erecting a convent on its site, (see August, 
p- 181, ) was contradicted on the authority 
of the Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Way laid before the Committee a 
sketch of the sculptured tympanum of the 
south door of Ruardean church, Glouces- 
tershire, to which his attention had been 
called by Sir Samuel Meyrick, on account 
of the curious features of costume which 
it presents. It appears to have been sculp- 
tured in the earlier part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and is very similar to the contempo- 
vary work of the same subject at the 
neighbouring church of Brinsop, of which 
a representation had been given in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. ii. p. 271. 
The figure appears to represent St. 
George, his head protected by a head-piece 
of the form termed Phrygian, precisely 
similar to that which appears in the monu- 
mental portraiture of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
who died A.D. 1149. (See Stothard's 
Monum. Effigies.) The general form of 
the armour on the head, as seen on the 
Great Seals of Stephen and Henry IL., is 
of this Phrygian fashion. The St. George 
at Ruardean, (of which an engraving was 
given in our Magazine for May 1836,) is a 
knight, attired in a tunic, open at the side 
and fitting closely to the body, as if girt 
around the waist ; over this is seen a flow- 
ing mantle, fastened on the breast bya 
brooch. The prick spur has a recurved 
point, without any neck. There is a poi- 
trail, or strap, around the breast of the 
horse, and the cantel of the saddle is high. 
The tunic and mantle appear likewise in 
the portraiture of Geoffrey le Bel, the latter 
being of very unusual occurrence in con- 
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nection with any features of military cos- 
tume. The mode in which the drapery is 
treated, the folds being represented by 
parallel rolls, of almost equal breadth 
throughout their length, seems to charac- 
terize the rude sculpture of the twelfth 
century, of which several singular exam- 
ples occur in Herefordshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties. 

The Rev. John Horner, Rector of Mells, 
Somerset, communicated an account of 
some mural paintings recently discovered 
on the north wall of a chantry chapel, ad- 
joining to the chancel of Mells church. On 
the removal of the first coats of whitewash, 
the walls were found to have been entirely 
covered with texts of Scripture, probably in- 
scribed thereon during the time of Edward 
VI.; these passages of Holy Writ were not 
found to correspond with any version 
known to Mr. Horner. On removing the 
surface whereon these had been painted 
the original colouring of the walls ap- 
peared ; and behind a large mural tablet 
two figures were discovered, which appear 
to have been intended to pourtray Aquila 
and Priscilla, engaged at work on a piece 
of tapestry hangings. They are mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 2, as tent-makers by occu- 
pation, and, from the similarity of the 
implement they hold to a shoemaker’s 
measure, it seems that they were adopted 
as the patrons of that craft. 

Aug. 25. Mr. Hodgkinson, of East 
Acton, sent for exhibition a steel scissor- 
case, elaborately engraved, date about the 
end of the sixteenth century. It was dug 
up some years ago in forming a sewer in 
the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, a 
spot reputed to have been used as a burial 
place during the plague. The following 
legend is engraved on the cover :—av. 
TOVRNOVIS. VOVIS. IE. LORE. OV. IE. 
MOVRE. Sir Frederick Madden conjec- 
tures that it may be rendered thus :—At 
the tournament may I behold Laura, or I 
shall die. 

Mr. Spencer Smith sent for exhibition 
twelve Roman silver coins, discovered 
some years since in digging the foundation 
of Gillows’ upholstery warehouse in Ox- 
ford-street. They were ordinary types of 
Vespasian, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Gratian, Valens, and Julian the 
Apostate. It was observed that few coins, 
or other antiquities, had been found in 
that part of London. 

Mr. Jackson, Secretary of the Archi- 
tectural Committee of the Warwickshire 
Archxological Society, communicated a 
plan and several drawings, representing 
the desecrated chapel of St. Michael, 
which belonged to an ancient hospital at 
Saltisford, a suburb on the north side of 
Warwick, These remains, after having 
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been converted into a dwelling house and 
blacksmith’s shop, were finally overbuilt 
in a row of houses, in the year 1819, and 
concealed from view ; but the point of the 
western gable may still be seen from the 
road, and the east end of the building is 
visible in the yard behind. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell, of Sand- 
ridge, Herts, exhibited the brass matrix 
of a personal seal of the fifteenth century, 
recently found on Bernard’s Heath, the 
field of the first battle of St. Alban’s, a.p. 
1455, and now in the possession of the 
Architectural Society of St. Alban’s. 
The device is an eagle pouncing upon a 
hare, with the legend ALA IE SV PRIS. 

Mr, Boutell also presented a rubbing of 
a sepulchral brass of the fifteenth century, 
lately discovered in clearing the basement- 
course on the exterior of the church of 
Abbot’s Langley, Herts. It represents a 
civilian, his wife and children, in the ordi- 
nary costume of the period. 

The Rev. W. H. Gunner, Local Secre- 

at Winchester, forwarded for the in- 
spection of the Committee a gold ecclesi- 
asticalring of the fifteenth century, recently 
turned up by the harrow in a field at 
Chilcomb, near Winchester. 

Mr. Gunner also informed the Com- 
mittee that in digging the foundations of 
the new church of St. Thomas, in Win- 
chester, which are of considerable extent, 
and of great depth, a number of deep 
holes, apparently old wells, filled up with 
loose soil, were found, in which were a 
afew coins, chiefly English, but among 
them several Roman. [Several such spots 
were found near the palace at Winchester, 
in the cutting for the railroad, and are de- 
scribed by Mr. C. R. Smith and the late 
Mr, W. B. Bradfield, in Gent. Mag. for 
Oct. 1838, p. 372, and Dee. p. 612.] 
One of the English pieces was laid on the 
table, and proved to be a penny of Henry 
the Third, struck at Durham. It was 





suggested that the cavities to which Mr.° 


Gunner alluded were the remains of an- 
cient granaries. 

Mr. Beck, of Esthwaite Lodge, Am- 
bleside, Local Secretary, transmitted a 
drawing of the fragments of an inscribed 
stone, discovered by him, a few years 
since, in excavating the site of a Roman 
encampment, supposed to be the ancient 
Dictis, at the head of Windermere, in 
Westmoreland. The slab is of limestone, 
about four inches and a half in thickness, 
and was found among the ruins of the 
rampart, at the south-east angle of the 
parallelogram. The inscription is very 
imperfect, but Mr. Beck stated that he 
would endeavour to obtain the remainder 
of the stone in future excavations, and 
that he hoped to he able, in a short time, 
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to send a plan of the encampment, and 
some observations upon it. 

Dr. Richardson, of Haslar Hospital, 
exhibited, by Mr. Birch, a small engraved 
onyx, representing Mars gradivus, found 
in the Sochar moss, near Dumfries, at 
Mansewold, north of the Roman wall, and 
close to a Roman station. A large oak 
tree, with its roots striking down through 
the sand to a substratum of clay, was dis- 
covered in cutting a drain through this 
moss, and near it was found an iron 
hatchet, apparently of no great antiquity. 
The moss varied in depth from 20 to 25 
feet, and was filled with roots of trees 
embedded in sand resting upon clay. A 
block, such as is used in the rigging of a 
ship, was dug up in the sand stratum. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Hodgkinson, of East Ac- 
ton, sent for the inspection of the Com- 
mittee a gold ring, engraved, both in the 
interior and on the exterior, with cabalistic 
characters; date about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was discovered in 
a creek of the Thames, in the parish of 
Fulham. 

The Rey. E. B. Dean, Vicar of Lewk- 
nor, Oxon, exhibited rubbings from two 
small brasses in the church of Stoken- 
church, Oxon, which are remarkable for 
the late use of Norman-French in in- 
scriptions. They represent two knights 
of the same name and family, Robert 
Morle, who died in 1410 and 1412. 

Several Roman coins were transmitted 
by Mr. W. H. Clarke, found at York in 
1844, 5. They consisted of three coins 
of the Scribonia family, one of the Sentia 
family, three of the Vibia family, and 
others of Titus, Antoninus Pius, M. Au- 
relius, and Geta. 

Oct. 29. A communication was read 
from the Rev. J. Graves, of Borris-in- 
Ossory, suggested by Mr. Du Noyer's 
paper on the cross-legged sepulchral effi- 
gies existing at Cashel, published in 
the Gth number of the Archeological 
Journal, in which it was stated that one 
other cross-legged effigy only has been 
described as existing in Ireland. Mr. 
Graves is confident, however, that many 
such effigies do exist, unknown and unde- 
scribed. He pointed out two in the 
county of Kilkenny, one of them built 
into the wall of the Roman Catholic cha- 
pel at Graignemagh, a town on the river 
Barrow, where an abbey was founded for 
Cistercian monks by William Mareschall, 
the elder, earl of Pembroke, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century; and the 
other in the parish church of Kilfane. 
The latter bears the arms of the Cantwell, 
or De Cantaville family, viz. a canton 
ermine, four annulets. This effigy is well 
sculptured, apparently in the dark fine- 
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grained limestone of the district, commonly 
called Kilkenny marble. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Preston, of Flasby 
Hall, near Skipton, exhibited the brass 
matrix of a small oval seal, representing 
the Holy Lamb, and inscribed s. wi1’1 
GRAINDEHORGE, date, 13th century, 
found in 1843. The family of Grainde- 
horge, Grandorge, or de Grano-hordei, a 
remarkable name which existed in Craven 
until the last century, were settled at 
Flasby as early as the reign of Stephen, 
and they were great benefactors to the 
abbey of Furness. 

Mr. Auldjo communicated facsimiles of 
the ornaments and inscriptions which ap- 
pear upon a portion of a sculptured cross 
now to be seen in the Relig Orain, or 
Chapel of St. Orain, at [ona (engraved 
in the Journal, p. 401.) Dated 1489. 

Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, sent 
for exhibition three silver ear-rings found 
in Norfolk (engraved in the Journal, p. 
402). Two of them, forming a pair, are 
very similar to some golden ear-rings pre- 
served amongst the Egyptian antiquities 
in the British Museum. The third, which 
is apparently the least ancient, is in the 
form of a serpent, weighing 72 grains ; it 
was found at Thetford. 





We have to conclude our Report of the 
proceedings of this society by some ac- 
count ofa meeting, upon an enlarged plan, 
to which the members of the Committee 
were allowed to introduce their friends, so 
far as the space of the meeting-room 
would allow. 

The increasing number and interest of 
the communications submitted to the In- 
stitute has induced the Committee to de- 
vote two meetings in each month solely 
to the exhibition of antiquities, and to 
archeological discussion. The first of 
these conversaziones was held at the apart- 
ments of the Institute, (12, Haymarket, ) 
on Friday, January 9th. 

On opening the proceedings, Sir R. 
Westmacott observed that, before enter- 
ing into an examination of the objects 
submitted to them, he thought it right to 
state, that it was far from the intention of 
the Committee of the Institute, in hold- 
ing these meetings, to interfere in any 
degree with the proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. He conceived that 
there was a marked distinction in the 
province of the two societies. It was 
competent to the Society of Antiquaries 
to undertake far more important objects ; 
its range of research was wider, its re- 
sources were more ample. The Institute 
was necessarily subsidiary—designed to 
act ina pioneer capacity, and to supply by 
its extended correspondence those ma- 
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terials not otherwise accessible, on which 
the more important labours of the Society 
of Antiquaries must ultimately be based. 
The constitution of the Institute was so 
framed as to embrace all classes interested 
in the study of Archeology,—not those 
only whose support was valuable from 
their position and infiuence; but also those 
precluded by their limited means from 
joining the Society of Antiquaries, and 
deriving full benefit from its valuable pub- 
lications. By this more comprehensive 
enrolment, the Institute hoped to secure 
the co-operation of those who were the 
official conservators of our great ecclesias- 
tical edifices, and those also whose pro- 
fessional education involved the study of 
Archeology; and of the national sym- 
pathy thus created, the Society of Anti- 
quaries would, he felt sure, reap, the 
benefit. He confidently anticipated that, 
by the annual meeting, a very great sti- 
mulus would be given to the study of 
Archeology, and that in each successive 
visit a new and interesting locality would 
be explored and illustrated, and many 
precious objects, which lie concealed in 
private collections, would be brought to 
light. By the smaller meetings, such as 
the committee held this day, they hoped 
to give the opportunity for much friendly 
intercourse and valuable discussion. He 
rejoiced to see, on the present occasion, 
such a variety of interesting objects and 
communications as those laid before them 
—a most gratifying assurance of the man- 
ner in which these meetings would be 
supported by the members of the In- 
stitute; and he could only regret that 
the limited space of their apartments did 
not allow them to accommodate, on the 
present occasion, a larger assembly. 

Sir Richard then called the attention of 
the meeting to some beautiful Italian 
sculptures in ivory, which had passed into 
his possession from the collection of Flax- 
man. He observed, that they probably 
represented, in a series of groups, the in- 
cidents of some legend or medizval ro- 
mance. They appear to have been exe- 
cuted in the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, and afforda remarkable example 
of a peculiar style of design, considered 
by foreign antiquaries to be Venetian, and 
of which several specimens may be seen 
in the Musée Charles X. at the Louvre, 
and several private cabinets at Paris and 
other parts of the continent. He also 
submitted for inspection a head sculp- 
tured in stone, of the 13th century, from 
Hereford Cathedral, remarkable for the 
fine character of the features and general 
expression. 

The Marquess of Northampton exhi- 
bited a bronze Etruscan vase, of unusual 
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form, found at Bomazza, and a mirror 
ornamented on the reverse with an en- 
graved group of the Judgment of Paris, 
and a number of beads formed of vitreous 
pastes, discovered near Rome, much re- 
sembling the beads foundin British barrows. 

Several interesting primeval weapons of 
flint and bronze, discovered in Glamor- 
ganshire, belonging to the museum of the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, were 
communicated for exhibition, by permis- 
sion, through Mr. G. G. Francis, local 
secretary to the Institute. A valuable 
illustration of these remains was contri- 
buted by Mr. J. Winter Jones, consisting 
of an unique assemblage of lance and ar- 
row heads of silex, discovered in Canada, 
which, as Mr. Birch remarked, closely re- 
semble in form and adaptation the wea- 
pons of the primeval tribes of Great 
Britain and Northern Europe. 

Mr. Dilke exhibited a portrait on glass 
of late Roman times, purchased at Straw- 
berry Hill, representing a female bust, 
and that of a boy wearing the bulla. This 
portrait is remarkable, not only from a 
variety of details of classical costume, 
rarely to be met with, but also as an ex- 
ample of ancient design, showing a great 
knowledge of form and chiaroscuro. The 
head-dress of the female resembles that of 
theEmpress Julia Mamea, and the portrait 
is probably not later than the time of 
Gordianus Africanus. The mode in which 
the work is executed is also curious : itis 
apparently formed by scraping away parts 
of a black pigment, so as to show a gold 
ground below, the surface of the picture 
being protected by a glass plate cemented 
over it. Another beautiful portrait of the 
same kind was exhibited by Mr. Burgon; 
and other examples of this species of glass- 
painting have beennoticed by Buonarotti, 
in his work on ancient glass. 

Mr. Talbot exhibited a warrant for the 
payment of 55 sols tournois to Ristandore, 
trumpeter of the Comte d’Angouléme, for 
bringing the ‘‘ good and joyful news of 
the death of Talbot and the defeat of the 
English before Castillon,’’ in the year 
1453. Mr. Talbot also exhibited some 
Roman silver Imperial coins from Vespa- 
sian to Severus, found near the Giants’ 
Causeway in Ireland, and a Chinese porce- 
lain phial said to have been found in a 
tomb at Thebes. Mr. Birch stated that 
all these phials were probably very much 
later than their alleged date ; first, from 
their being inscribed with a character not 
earlier than the first century B.c.; se- 
condly, from the fact that in the Chinese 
annals the first mention of porcelain does 
not occur till the seventh century, a.p., 
and then it is spoken of as a rarity; 
thirdly, that the merchants were in the 
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habit at the present day of bringing these 
vases to Cairo on the return of the cara- 
vans from Mecca. 

Mr. C. Villiers Bayly exhibited a long 
slab of wood, probably part of a coffer, 
ornamented with groups of figures in re- 
lief, apparently in Italian costume, of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. They 
appear to be scenes from a romance, or 
the festivities of a marriage. The manner 
in which they are raised in relief, im- 
pressed in stucco or composition, and 
afterwards painted, is very remarkable. 

Mr. Poynter exhibited some stamped 
leathern hangings of beautiful design, 
from Bradwell House, Bucks ; they pre- 
sented a good example of the decorations 
which supplied the place of hangings of 
Arras, towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Two drawings, on a very large scale, of 
early Christian, inscribed and sculptured 
crosses at Nevin and Carew, in Pembroke- 
shire, were exhibited by Mr. Westwood. 
Mr. Westwood stated that these were the 
two finest specimens of this class of mo- 
nument that he had been able to discover, 
and that their date was probably the 
eleventh century. The representation of 
a remarkable sculptured monument, at 
Auldbar, near Brechin, was exhibited at 
the same time, and several features of re- 
semblance in design were noticed. This 
curious early Christian memorial had been 
communicated to the Institute by Mr. 
Chalmers, of Auldbar. 

Several communications were read to 
the meeting, aniong which was a letter 
from Sir Philip Egerton, stating some 
singular facts connected with the Roman 
occupation of Cheshire, as detailed by 
Mr. Hostage, of Northwich. Letters 
were also read from the Rev. Hugh Jones, 
D.D., and the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, 
announcing their intention of commencing 
excavations on the site of Segontium, near 
Caernarvon, where it was anticipated that 
interesting discoveries would be made. 
Dr. Jones stated that the walls of Caer. 
narvon Castle had recently been repaired 
in a most satisfactory manner; but that 
some portions of the town walls, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Assheton Smith and Lord 
Newborough, were in a very decayed state. 

Jan. 12. At the meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee the Rev. G. H. Bowers, 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was 
elected Honorary Secretary, as the col- 
league of Mr. Way and Mr. Newton. 
The Chevalier Joseph Arneth, of Vienna, 
Dr. George Pertz, of Berlin, Dr. Conrad 
Leemans, Curator of the Museum at 
Leyden, were elected Foreign Honorary 
Members, and sixteen new subseribing 
members were enrolled. 
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Jan. 22. This day the Session of Par- 
liament was opened by her Majesty in 
person, who delivered the following most 
gracious Speech : 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—It gives 
me great satisfaction again to meet you in 
Parliament, and to have the opportunity 
of recurring to your assistance and advice. 

‘*T continue to receive from my Allies 
and from other Foreign Powers the strong- 
est assurances of their desire to cultivate 
the most friendly relations with this coun- 
try. 

i I rejoice that, in concert with the 
Emperor of Russia, and through the suc- 
cess of our joint mediation, I have been 
enabled to adjust the differences which 
had long prevailed between the Ottoman 
Porte and the King of Persia, and had 
seriously endangered the tranquillity of the 
East. 

‘« For several years a desolating and 
sanguinary warfare has afflicted the States 
of the Rio de la Plata. The commerce of 
all nations has been interrupted, aud acts 
of barbarity have been committed un- 
known to the practice of a civilised people. 
In conjunction with the King of the 
French I am endeavouring to effect the 
pacification of these States. 

‘¢ The convention concluded with France 
in the course of the last year for the more 
effectual suppression of the slave trade, 
is about to be carried into immediate ex- 
ecution by the active co-operation of the 
Two Powers on the coast of Africa. It is 
my desire that our present union, and the 
good understanding which so happily 
exists between us, may always be employed 
to promote the interests of humanity and 
to secure the peace of the world. 

‘« T regret that the conflicting claims of 
Great Britain and the United States, in 
respect of the territory on the North West- 
ern Coast of America, although they have 
been made the subject of repeated negoti- 
ations, still remain unsettled. You may 
be assured that no effort consistent with 
national honour shall be wanting on my 
part to bring this question to an early and 
peaceful termination. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—Theestimates for the year will be laid 
before you at an early period. Although 
1 am deeply sensible of the importance of 
enforcing economy in all branches of the 
expenditure, yet I have been compelled by 
a due regard to the exigencies of the pub- 
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lie service, and to the state of our naval 
and military establishments, to propose 
some increase in the estimates which pro- 
vide for their efficiency. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have 
observed with deep regret the very frequent 
instances in which the crime of deliberate 
assassination has been of late committed 
in Ireland. It will be your duty to con- 
sider whether any measures can be devised, 
calculated to give increased protection to 
life, and to bring to justice the perpetra- 
tors of so dreadful a crime. 

“ T have to lament, that in consequence 
of the failure of the potato crop in several 
parts of the United Kingdom, there will 
be a deficient supply of an article of food 
which forms the chief subsistence of great 
numbers of my people. The disease by 
which the plant has been affected has pre- 
vailed to the greatest extent in Ireland. 
I have adopted all such precautions as it 
was in my power to adopt for the purpose 
of alleviating the sufferings which may be 
caused by this calamity; and I shall con- 
fidently rely on your co-operation in de- 
vising such other means for effecting the 
same benevolent purpose as may require 
the sanction of the Legislature. 

‘* T have had great satisfaction in giv- 
ing my assent to the measures which you 
have presented to me from time to time 
calculated to extend commerce, and to 
stimulate domestic skill and industry, by 
the repeal of prohibitory and the relaxa- 
tion of protective duties. The prosperous 
state of the revenue, the increased demand 
for labour, and the general improvement 
which has taken place in the internal con- 
dition of the country, are strong testimo- 
nies in favour of the course you have 
pursued. I recommend you to take into 
your early consideration, whether theprin- 
ciples on which you have acted may not 
with advantage be yet more extensively 
applied, and whether it may not be in 
your power, after a careful review of the 
existing duties duties upon many articles, 
the produce or manufactures of other 
countries, to make such further reductions 
aud remissions as may tend to easure the 
continuance of the great benefits to which 
I have adverted, and by enlarzing our 
commercial intercourse to strengthen the 
bonds of amity with Foreign Powers. 
Any measures which you may adopt for 
effecting these great objects will, 1 am 
convinced, be — by such pre- 
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cautions as shall prevent permanent loss 
to the revenue, or injurious results to any 
of the great interests of the country. I 
have full reliance on your just and dispas- 
sionate consideration of matters so deeply 
affecting the public welfare. 

‘* It is my earnest prayer that, with the 
blessing of Divine Providence on your 
counsels, you may be enabled to promote 
friendly feelings between different classes 
of my subjects, to provide additional se- 
curity for the continuance of peace; and 
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to maintain contentment an@ happiness at 
home, by increasing the comforts and 
bettering the condition of the great body 
of my people.” 

The Address in the House or Lorps 
was moved by Lord Home, and seconded 
by Lord de Roos; and that in the Com- 
MONS was moved by Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, and seconded by Mr. Beckett Deni- 
son; and both were passed without a 
division. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


UNITED STATES. 

The President’s message is, as usual, 
very lengthy. On the Oregon question, 
Mr. Polk states that when he came into 
office he found that propositions made by 
the previous government of America bad 
been rejected by Great. Britain, and that 
‘he then entertained a conviction that 
the British pretensions to the title could 
not be maintained to any portions of the 
Oregon territory upon any principle re- 
cognised by nations.’’ Having alluded to 
the stipulations of the convention of 
1827, Mr. Polk says, ‘* Under that con- 
vention a year’s notice is required to be 
given by either party to the other, before 
the joint occupancy shall terminate, and 
before either can rightfully assert or exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over any por- 
tion of the territory. This notice it 
would, in my judgment, be proper to give ; 
and I recommend that provision be made 
by law for giving it accordingly, and ter- 
minating, in this manner, the convention 
of the 6th of August, 1827.” He then 
says, “ For the protection of emigrants 
whilst on their way to Oregon, against the 
attacks of the Indian tribes occupying the 
country through which they pass, I re- 
commend that a suitable number of stock- 
ades and blockhouse forts be erected 
along the usual route between our fron- 
tier settlements on the Missouri and 
Rocky Mountains, and that an adequate 
force of mounted riflemen be raised to 
guard and protect them on their journey. 
The immediate adoption of these recom- 
mendations by Congress will not violate 
the provisions of the existing treaty. It 
will be doing nothing more for American 
citizens than British laws have done for 
British subjects in the same territory. 
It requires several months to perform the 
voyage by sea from the Atlantic states to 
Oregon; and although we have a larga 
number of whale ships in the Pacific, but 
few of them afford an opportunity of inter- 
changing intelligence, without delay, be- 


tween our settlements in that distant re- 
gion and the United States. An overland 
mail is believed to be entirely practicable ; 
and the importance of establishing such a 
mail at least once a month, is submitted 
to the favourable consideration of Con- 
gress.” The remaining subjects treated 
of are, the annexation of Texas; their fo- 
reign relations; the tariff, in which he 
recommends a reduction ; and some minor 
details relating to internal government. 


SIBERIA. 


A fire near Tobolsk lately destroyed a 
forest of 60 leagues in length and 20 
leagues in breadth; 25 persons perished 
in the flames, which destroyed one village, 
13 mills, 1,850 barns, 77,800 stacks of 
hay, 600 horses, 815 horned cattle, &e. 


MOROCCO. 


M. Roche, sent by the French govern- 
ment to the Emperor of Morocco, has 
succeeded in his mission. Muley Abder- 
rahman has consented to everything de- 
manded by the French government; and 
moreover, wishing to give them a proof 
of his good feeling to the King of the 
French, he has appointed Sidi-Ben-Abou, 
at present Governor of Tangier, Governor- 
General of the Rif, with orders to prevent 
by all possible means the entrance of 
Abd-el-Kader into Morocco. At. the 
same time the emperor placed at the dis- 
posal of the new Governor-General a 
thousand cavalry, whilst waiting the ar- 
rival of the troops which have been sent 
to the frontier to combat the partisans of 
the Emir, who are endeavouring to enter 
the Moorish territory. The nomination 
of Sidi-Ben-Abou to the functions of 
Governor-General of the Rif is an im- 
portant fact. At the period of the bom- 


bardment of Tangier, Sidi-Ben-Abou op- 
posed the entrance of the Bedouins into 
the city ; he favoured the departure of the 
Europeans, and he protected their pro- 
perties from pillage. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


CHESHIRE. 


Dec. 18. The new church at Crewe, 
erected by the Grand Junction Railway, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. 
It is built in the form of a cross, has an 
elegant tower, and the whole building is 
of the Newcastle blue brick, with free- 
stone angles. It is capable of accommo- 
dating about 700 persons. The directors 
have endowed the church with a stipend 
of 200/. per annum. 


ESSEX. 


Sept. 18. The workmen employed in 
excavating for a new branch railway which 
is intended to run from the Stratford sta- 
tion of the Eastern Counties line to the 
mouth of the river Lea, near Blackwall, 
on the 18th Sept. lighted upon some 
curious and interesting remains connected 
with Westham abbey, the only portion 
of which previously visible was a low en- 
trance adjoining the Adam and Eve public 
house. Not more than about two feet 
below the surface a sort of chamber was 
discovered, of an oblong shape, rounded 
at one end and square at the other, about 
twelve feet long, eight feet wide, and five 
feet in depth. The outer wall, which is 
of strong masonry, is about six inches 
thick. Within that is a layer of cement, 
which is again lined with thin red tiles of 
peculiarly close texture; and over these, 
on a thinner stratum of cement, the sides 
were neatly lined throughout with Dutch 
tiles finely glazed, of a pure white. At 
a short distance was found a quantity of 
human bones, amongst which was one 
skeleton nearly perfect. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Dec. 23. The consecration of the 
newly-erected French Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in Bloomsbury-street, St. 
Giles’s, was performed by the Bishop of 
London. This church was originally esta- 
blished by King Charles IT., in the year 
1661, in the Savoy Palace, Strand, and 
has been re-constructed on its present 
site by the descendants of French Pro- 
testant refugees, the ground being granted 
for that purpose by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. 

The Magistrates of Queen-square re- 
moved on Thursday, January 1, to a new 
court, which has been erected in Vincent- 
square, and which, by an Order in 
Council, is to be called the ‘‘ Westminster 
Police Court.” 

Jan. 15. The internal fittings of the 


church of St. Benet Fink, in Thread- 
needle-street, which was erected from a 
design by Sir Christopher Wren, were 
disposed of by auction, it being intended 
to take down the structure, in order to 
widen the approaches to the New Royal 
Exchange. Many lots realised a price 
much beyond their actual value, from the 
circumstance that they were works of 
that celebrated architect. Lot 12, the 
carved oak poor-box, with lock, &c., 
(date on the lock, 1683,) fetched 4 guineas, 
and was bought by-one of the city com- 
panies. No. 17, the carved and panelled 
oak pulpit, with sounding-board, &c., 
went for 15 guineas, intended for a 
church in Buckinghamshire. Lots 18, 
19,'20, 21, and 22—a painting of ‘‘ Moses 
bearing the tables,’’ with gold mould:ngs ; 
a ditto of ‘‘Aaron the Priest;” the 
carved and panelled oak fittings of the 
altar, ornamented with gold mouldings 
and Corinthian columns; two tablets, 
with inscriptions in gold; the marble 
floor of the altar, &c.—were purchased 
by one of the Royal Hospitals for 50/. 
The greater part of the panelled oak 
inclosure of the pews was bought by a 
clergyman for a church at Ramsgate. 
There were about 4,000 feet of oak 
pewing, the whole of the carved oak 
front of the gallery, the bell (20 inches 
over), &c., sold, and which were knocked 
down at good prices. The sepulchral 
tablets have been removed from the 
church to that of St. Peter le Poer, which 
is in union with St. Benet Fink. The 
remains of those deposited in the vaults 
under the church will be interred in the 
burial-ground adjoining, which will not 
be interfered with in the intended im- 
provement. 


SUFFOLK. 


Nov. 14. The picturesque buildings 
at Felixstow, called “The Verandahs,’’ 
erected for the accommodation of visitors 
to the sea-side, were destroyed by fire. 
They consisted of eight houses, and were 
valued at between 4,000/ and 5,000/. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Dec. 25. The noble mansion of Ab- 
berley Hall, occupied by Mrs. Moilliett, 
relict of James Moilliett, esq., of Bir- 
mingham, was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire. Mr. Moilliett, who bought the pro- 
perty only about three years ago, had spent 
10,0007. or 15,0007. upon its beautifica- 
tion. Mrs. Moilliett, with her son, Mr. 
Theodore Moilliett, and son-in-law, was 
spending the Christmas-day in the usual 
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festive manner, when their peace was in- 
terrupted by an alarm that the building 
was on fire. The house standing upon an 
eminence, the fire was seen a: a great 
distance, and a large number of the 
neighbouring gentry hastened to the scene 
of conflagration. The supply of water 
was unfortunately scanty, and the mos} 
strenuous endeavours were ineffectual to 
check the flames, which spread through 
the whole of the upper tier of rooms, and 
burst ont at every window. All efforts 
were then directed to the preservation of 
the tower, and in this they were success- 
ful. The greeter part of the furniture, 
with the books and paintings, were saved, 
but greatly damaged in removal. The 
fire continued to rage til! after 12 o’clock 
at night, by which time the main part of 
the building was completely gutted, and 
tae whole of its splendid decorations 
destroyed. The building and furniture 
were insured in the Birmingham District 
Fire Office for 4000/., but this will by no 
means cover the loss. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Dec. 10. The magnificent church of the 
Holy Trinity at Hudl was re-opened with 
great rejoicings, in the presence of the 
Mayor, a large concourse of the clergy; 
and nearly 3,000 laity, The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of 
Leeds. The restoration has been chiefly 
in the interior of the nave, which has 
been rescued from misarrangement, muti- 
lation, and progressive decay; and re- 
stored to good order and decent splendour, 
under the direction of H. F. Lockwood, 
esq. architect. Upon entering the great 
western door, the visitor finds himself ap- 
parently in a porch, but, in reality, passing 
through the great organ, which has been 
constructed upon a grand scale by Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews, of Hull, after an 
elegant design by Mr. Lockwood, repre- 
senting the appearance of a handsome 
gothic screen, Passing up the nave, he 
will then approach the font of beautiful 
Purbeck marble, from which ¢hree coats 
of yellow paint have been with difficulty 
removed. For some distance eastward 
from the font, the seats or stalls run 
transverse ; so that the standards of solid 
oak (no other timber having been per- 
mitted to be used in the work), with ele- 
gantly carved ‘* poppy heads,’’ from de- 
signs at York and Lincoln Minsters, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Peck, of Hull, abut upon 
the aisles. About half way, however, to 
the arch which separates the nave from 
the transepts, the church assumes the 
aspect of a cathedral choir, the stalls 
being arrangéd parallel to the aisle, and 


the standards and poppy heads meeting 
the eye to the greatest advantage. A por- 
tion of this part of the church has been 
fitted up with separate stalls, and adjoin- 
ing these stalls, to the eastward, are 
smaller ones, on either side, for the singing 
men and choristers of the church; these 
abut upon the pulpit and the lectern, which 
form the most conspicuous objects in the 
nave, the former of magnesian limestone, 
designed by Mr. Lockwood, and executed 
by Mr. Wilson, the contractor for the 
works; the latter of oak, from a design 
by the same gentleman, carved by Mr. 
Peck. The former is reached by a stone 
staircase, ascending round the adjoining 
column, and protected by a handsome 
balustrade, also of stone. The latter is 
supported by two standards of solid oak, 
surmounted by carved foliage and antique 
figures, having the emblems of the Evan- 
gelists before and behind. The front of 
the lectern is composed of an oak screen 
of Gothic tracery, open, and supported 
by buttresses of the same; behind are 
three stalls for the officiating clergy. From 
this point to the tower the stalls continue 
to be placed as in a minster choir, the 
front towards the aisle being handsomely, 
though neatly, decorated. But, however 
striking the appearance of the nave from 
the west, looking westward from the choir 
it is still more so. The splendid perpen- 
dicular window appears above the organ, 
the latter of which stands twenty-five feet 
from the pavement, yet barely reaches the 
base of the window; the beautiful roof, 
adorned with blue and crimson, spangled 
with golden stars; the slender columns 
supporting the elegant arches which sepa- 
rate the nave from its aisles; the capitals 
and corbals decorated with colour and 
gold; all these objects, viewed in the 
mellow light admitted by the dimmed and 
spacious windows, form a spectacle such 
as must delight the eye, and solemnize the 
feelings of the beholder. 


SCOTLAND. 


Oct. 30. The fine estate of Echt, Aber- 
deenshire, was sold at the price of 117,0002. 
tothe Earl of Balcarres. An old Aber- 
deenshire family has thus resumed its 
connection with the county; for, though 
his lordship’s estates are at present chiefly 
situated in England, his ancestors, the 
Earls of Crawford, were anciently large 
proprietors in the county. His lordship 
is at present claiming the Crawford peer- 
age; and, as it is the older title of the 
two, his house may soon again be seated 
in Aberdeenshire, with the*ancient namé 
of its ancestors, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazettE Promotions. 


Nov. 21. William St. er Alcock, esq. late 
a Capt. 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and Char- 
lotte Esther his wife, only dau. and heir of 
Jonas Stawell, late of Kilbrittain-castle, co. 
Cork, esq. deceased, to assume the name of 
Stawell, in addition to Alcock, and quarter the 
arms of Stawell in the first quarter. 

Dec. 30. 2d Life Guards, Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel J. M‘Douall to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
brevet Major L. D. Williams to be Major and 
Lieut.-Colonel.—ist Foot Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. C. A. Lewis to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colone!.—20th Foot, Capt. H. D. Crofton to be 
Major.—44th Foot, Captain G. Brown to be 
Major.—65th Foot, Major C. E. Gold to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major J. Patience to be 
Major.—70th Foot, Major T. Reed to be Lieut.- 
Colonel ; Capt. J. D. O*Brien to be Major.— 
80th Foot, Major R. B. Wood to be Lieut.-Co- 
lonel ; Capt. R. A. Lockhart, to be Major.— 
Unattached, Capt. A. Robertson, from Ist 
West India Regiment, to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. G. Bentinck, of 5th Foot, to be Major.— 
Edward-Granville Earl St. German’s to he 
Postmaster-General.— Martin West, esq. to be 
Lieutenant-Governor, Henry Cloete, esq. to Be 
Recorder, and Donald Moodie, esq. to be Se- 
cretary to Government for the district of Natal, 
in South Africa.—Hougham Hudson, sen. esq. 
to be Civit Commissioner and Resident Ma- 
gistrate of Albany ; Hougham Hudson, jun. 
esq. to be Secretary to the Lieut.-Governor of 
the eastern districts ; and Charles Bell, esq. to 
be Assistant Surveyor-General, of the Cape of 
Good Hope.—Samuel P. Fairbanks, esq. to be 
‘Lreasurer of Nova Scotia. 

Jan. 2. The Hon Mary Seymour to be one of 
the Maids of Hotiour to the Queen Dowager; 
Lieut. Robert Bedford, R.N. to be her Majes- 
ty’s Gentleman Usher in Residence ; Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Andrew F. Barnard, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H. to be her Majesty’s Clerk Marshall ; 
and the following gentlemen to be her Ma- 
jesty’s Equerri¢s :—Lieut.-Col. William Henry 
Cornwall, of the Coldstream Guards, Capt. Ar- 
thur Joseph Taylor, R. Horse Art., and Capt. 
Edward Somerset, of the Rifle Brigade. 

Jan. 6. Royal Perthshire Militia, Major Sir 
Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart. to be Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

Jan. 7. Northamptonshire Militia, William- 
Alleyne Lord Burghley to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jan. 8 Edward the Earl of Ellenborough, 
G.C.B. to be First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Jan. 13. Ker Baillie Hamilton, esq. to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island of Grenada. 
—John Shiell, esq. to be Chief Justice of An- 
tigua and Montserrat.—Sir Robert Horsford, 
Knt. to be Attorney-General of Antigua.— 
Thomas Brown Wyliy, esq. to be Puisne Judge 
of Trinidad, and George Knox, esq. to be Soli- 
citor-General for that island.—R. K. Craig,esq. 
to be Solicitor-General for British Guiana.— 
Dorsetshire Militia, J. J. Smith, esq. to be 
Colonel. ; 

Jan. 16. 52d Foot, Major Richard French to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. Cecil William Forrester 
to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Francis Andrews, 
of the 52d Foot, to be Major in the ay 

Jan. 19. George-Charles Marquess Camden 
and Richard. Marquess of Hertford elected 
Knights of the Order of the Garter.—William 
Hope, esq. Major in the army, to be Clerk of 


tye Legislative Council of the Cape of Good 


ope. 

Jan. 21. Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry, K.G. to be President of the 
Privy Council.—Thomas Earl of Haddington. 
to be ys of the Privy Seal.—Henry Earl of 
Harewood to be Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the West Riding of the county of 
York ; James-Walter Earl of Verulam to be 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Hertford.—The Right Hon. John 
Nicholl to be a member of the Committee of 
Council for matters relating to trade and fo- 
reign plantations. 

Jan. 23. Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. W. H. Newton to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; brevet Major R. Muter to be Major ; 
brevet, Capt. M. C. Trevillian, of 68th Foot, to 
be Major in the army. 

Jan. 24. The Hon. James Stuart Wortley to 
be Judge Advocate General. 

Jan, 26. The Rt. Hon. Thomas Berry Cusack 
Smith to be Master of the Rolis in Ireland. 





Lord Polwarth to be Lord Lieutenant of Sel- 
kirkshire.—The Right Hon. Francis Black- 
burne to be Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland ; and Richard Wilson Green, esq. to 
be Attorney-General.—Colonel Beaumgardt, of 
the 2d or Queen’s Regiment, to be Deputy Go- 
vernor of the Tower. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Antrim Co.—Sir Horace B. Seymour, K.C.H. 


Buckingham.—Lieut.-Col. Robert Hall. 
Hertfordshire.—Thos. Plumer Halsey, esq. 





NAVAL PRoMOTIONS, 


To be Canteen Bagot, George N. 
Broke, Joseph Pearse, arles Walcot, Hon. 
W. B. Devereux, Thomas Baillie; Georgé Gif- 
fard, of the Vixen, for services against the 
Borneo pirates; and James Fitzjames, now in 
Erebus discovery ship, in the expedition under 
Sir John Franklin. 

To be Commanders.—C. J. Postle, Stephen 
Hodge, James Stuart (a 1814), Henry Rendall, 
¥. A. Ellis, Arthur Grant, the Hon. M. Kerr, 
T. G. Drake, C. FE. Rowley, W. Crooke, A. 
Miles, C. A. Wood, and A. P. Ryder.—Paui 
Sandby Lawrence, to the rank of Connnauhder 
on the retired list of 1830. 

Appointments.—Captains, W. Broughton to 
the Curacoa, 24; G. H. Seymour to the Carys- 
fort, 26; Henry J. Worth to the Cal » 20; 
John Robb to the Gladiator steam-frigate.— 
Commanders, J. V. Watkins to the Modeste; 
Henry J. W. 8S. P. Gallwey to the Rapid, 10: 
W. Loring to the Scout, 18; R. S. Hewlett to 
the Excellent; W. H. Hall, to the Electra, 18; 
T. B. Brown to the Snake, 16; A. Boyle to the 
Thunderbolt steam-sloop; J. S. A. Dennis to 
the Phoenix steam-sloop ; William Maclean to 
the Cruiser, 16; Lieut. George Lavie to com- 
mand the Flamer steam-vessel. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
— ' Churton, to be Archdeacon of Cleve- 
and. 
Rey. A. Grant, to be Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, 
Rev.T.J. Ormerod, to be Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
Rey. P. L. D. Acland, to be a Preb. of Exeter, 








Rev. J. Armstrong, Dinder R. and Preb. of 
Well 


Ss. 

Rev. John Henry Coward, to be a Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. G. Alder, Hustborne Tarrant V. Hants. 

Rey. J. J. Beresford, St. Andrew Whitlesea V. 


bridge. 

Rev. S. F. ge Tivetshall St. Mary with 
Tivetshall St. Margaret R.R Norfolk. 

Rev. F. A Bowles, Swallowcliff P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. T. K. Brown, Easby V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. W. Carwardine, Cavenliam V. Suff. 

Rev. J. Coghlan, Markfield R. Leic. 

Rev. J. W. Colenso, Forncett St. Mary R. Norf. 

Rev. H.W. Daubeny,Kirk Bramwith R.Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Davis, Elsecar, Wentworth P.C. York. 

Rev. C. G. Davies, Tewkesbury V. Glouc. 

Rev. R. H. Dover, St. Matthew’s, Wilsden P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. T. Drake, Malpas (Lower Mediety) R. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. A. H. Duthie, Deal R. Kent. ‘ 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, Bishopsbourn 
R. Kent. 

Rey. S. G. Fawcett, Eaton Socon R. Beds. 

Rev. E. Fursden, Dawlish V. Devon. 

Rev. T. Garrett, Martock V. Somerset. 

Rey. J. Gaskarth, Lowick P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. W. Griffith, Bishopstrow R. Wilts. 

Rev. F. Hewson, Christ Church, Nailsea P.C. 
Somerset. 

Rev. C. H. Johnson, New District of Two Mile 
Hill P.C. Glouc. 

Rey. C. Lane, Wrotham R. Kent. 

Rey. W. C. Lukis, East Grafton P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. C. Maunder, Holy Trinity, Kingswood 
P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. E. Ness, Elkstone R. Glouc. 

Rev. C. Oxenden, Barham R, Kent. 

Rev. A. Paton, Tuddenham St. Martin V. Sutff. 

Rey. W. T. Preedy, Blackpool P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. D. Sheard, Burton Dassett V. Warw. 

Rev. G. F. Turner, St. Lawrence R. Exeter. 

Rev. Dr. Wolf (the Eastern traveller), Isle 
Brewers R. Somerset. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. W. L. Darell, M.A. to Lord Colville. 
Rey. G. H. Liddell, to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. H. Hodgkinson, M.A. to be Principal 
of the College recently founded at Ciren- 
cester, Glouc. 

The Rev. J. G. Slight, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Manchester Commercial Schools. 

Rev. H. Holden, to be Head Master of Upping- 

hool, Rutland. 

Rev. G. W. P. Patey, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Plympton, Devonshire. 

Rev. H. J. Rhodes, B.A. to be Second Master 
of Abingdon Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 3. At the Gwalior Residency, the lady 
of Sir Richmond Shakespear, a dau.—— 20. At 
Madras, the wife of Capt. C. A. Danvers But- 
ler, D.A.C.G., a dau. 

Dec.9. At Leamington, the wife of W. F. 
Canning, esq. a son and heir.——2l. At Fio- 
rence Court, the Countess of Enniskillen, a 
son.—22. At Stratford-pl. the wife of Jolin 
Wingfield Stratford, esq. a dau.-—In White- 
hall-pl. the Countess of Lincoln, a son.—— 
24. At a mage, the Princess Louisa, con- 
sort of Prince Christian of Sleswig Holstein 
SondesburgGluckburg, ason,-—26. At Fairfield 
House, Lyme Regis, the wife of W. H. Hussey, 
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esq. of the 67th Regt. a son.——At Clifton, the 
y Teignmouth, a son.——27. In Portland- 
pl. the Countess of March, a son and heir.—-— 
30. At Clapham Common, the wife of John 
Humphery, esq. M.P. a son. ‘ 

Lately. At Worcester, the wife of W. 
Dowdeswell, esq. M.P. a son.——At Charlton 
King’s, near Cheltenham, the wife of Thomas 
‘Tyers Tyers, esq. M.P. a son.——At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of Capt. Yorke Martin, ason.—— 
In Norfolk-crescent, the wife of Sir George 
Philip Lee, a son.—In Upper Seymour-st. 
Mrs. Stephen Denison, a dau.——In Lowndes- 
sq. the wife of Herbert Taylor, esq. a son.—— 
At Maisemore court, the wife of James Good- 
rich, esq. a dau.——At Heckfield Heath, Hants, 
the wife of Francis Pigott, a son. 

Jan.1. In Portland-pl. the wife of Henry 
Tritton, esq. a dau.——aAt Florence, the Hon. 
Mrs. Campbell Scarlett, a son.——3. At Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, the wife of Capt. Gregg, 
Inniskillen Dragoons, a dau.——4. At Polti- 
more Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Fortescue, of 
twins, a son and dau.——5. At Hadley, Mid- 
dlesex, the wife of the Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A. 
a son.——At Ampthill House, Beds. the Hon. 
Mrs. Petre, a dau.——In Grosvenor-sq. the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Stanley, adau.——6. At Chesham- 
pl. the wife of Major-Gen. Frederick, C.B. a 
son.——At Wellington, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry 8. Templer, a son and heir. 
—7. At Clifton, the wife of Robert Oliver 
Jones, esq. of Fonmon Castle, Glamorgansh. a 
son and heir.—aAt Toft Hall, Cheshire, Mrs. 
Leycester, a dau.——8. At Whiligh, Sussex, 
the wife of George C. Courthope, esq. a dau. 
—10. At Hurst house, Henley in Arden, 
Warw. the wife of Christopher J. Noble, esq. 
(dau. of the late Wm.Hamper,esq. F.S.A.) ason. 
—ll. At Bramham, the wife of James Whit- 
aker, esq. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 14. At Sydney, Henry John Hate" 
esq. Hereford House, Sydney, of Magdale 
coll. Camb. eldest son of the Rev. Thoma‘ 
Hatch, Vicar of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, to 
Essy-Lucy, only dau. of John Dillon, esq. soli- 
citor, of York-st. Sydney, formerly of Arran- 
quay, and Middle Gardiner-st. Dublin. 

Oct. 20. At Landour, Bengal, Lieut. Charles 
Need, of the 7th N. Inf. third surviving son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Samuel Need, to Maria, 
dau. of the late T. B. Robinson, esq. of the 
Bengal Service. 

22. At Darjeeling, Lieut. E. W. Bristow, 1st 
Reg. Bengal N. I. to Catherine-Osborne, second 
dau. of Samuel Smith, esq. of Calcutta and 
Darjeeling. 

28. At Winsooria, East Indies, Alfred Wintle, 
esq. of the Bengal Horse Art. (youngest son of 
the late James Wintle, esq. Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, and of Lansdown-cresc. Bath,) to Helen 
Irvine, youngest dau. of the late John Login, 
of Stromness, Orkney. 

Nov. 1. At Chittagong, Charles Thomas 
Buckland, esq. C.S. son of the Rev. John Buck- 
land, Laleham, to Mary, second dau. of Henry 
Ricketts, esq. C.S. 

6. At Bombay, brevet Major Edward Green, 
C.B. 21st Bombay N. Inf, Assistant Adj. Gen. 
to the Scinde Force, to Emma, sixth dau. of 
the late F. Eaton, esq. R.N.——At Vepery, 
Ensign C. W. Keating, 21st M.N.I. the youngest 
son of the late Rev. W. A. Keating, to Mar- 
garet-Anna, the only dau. of the late F. Sundt, 
esq.—At Kurrachee, Reginald Best Brett, 
esq. Bombay Art. third son of the Rev. J. 
George Brett, of Ranelagh, Chelsea, to Char- 
lotte-Annie, eldest dau. of Capt. A. A. Drum- 
mond, deputy collector in Scinde, and grand- 
dau, of Vice-Adm, Sir Adam Drummond, of 
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Megginech, Perthsh.—-At Poonah, Bombay, 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Harvey, 14th Light Drag. 
to Eliza-Matilda, youngest dau. of Capt. Henry 
Wray, R.N. 

8. At Kussowlee, Lieut.-Col. Gough, C.B. 
3rd Dragoons, military secretary to his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief in India, to 
Margaret, fifth dau. of Major-Gen. Sir John 
M‘Caskill, K.C.B.——At Clifton-upon-Duns- 
moor, the Rev. Charles James Pearson, Curate 
of St. Thomas’s, Birmingham, to Mary-Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. H. C. Moor, 
Vicar of the former place. 

11. At St. George’s cathedral, Madras, Henry 
Fred. Gustard, esq. Capt. 6th Regt. M.N.1. 
to Harriet, widow of Samuel Seaward, esq. 

12. At Bangalore, Lieut. and Adj. Robert 
Woolley, 28th M.N.I. third son of the late 
John Woolley, esq. of Beckenham, Kent, to 
Isabella-Agnes, dau. of the late Capt. G. I. 
Hutchison, of the Madras army. 

13. At Gyah, Charles Ansell Lushington, esq. 
civil service, to Jane Helen Jenkins, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. R. B. Jenkins, Bengal army. 

18. In Canada, Hugh Cossart Baker, esq. 
to Emma, eldest dau. of Henry Wyatt, esy. 
late of Long Ditton, Surrey.——At Byculla, 
Capt. T. Jackson, 10tb N.1. to Frances-Eliza- 
beth, fourth dau. of the late John Gardner 
M‘Bride M‘Killop, esq. Commander R.N. 

26. At Byculla, Capt. J. D. Leckie, 22d 
N.I. to Henrietta- Matilda, second dau, ot Sir 
Henry Oakes, Bart. 

27. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Charles Binney, 
esq. Royal Eng. to Emma-Louisa, dau. of J. I. 
Walford, esq. late of the 64th Regt. 

Dec.2. At Tynemouth, Frederick D. Jones, 
esq. M.D. of Monk Seaton, near North Shields, 
to Mary-hna, second dau. of W. Davison, esq. 

4. At Bansha, John Moore Mulcahy, esq. of 
Summerville, Tipperary, barrister-at-law, to 
Margaretta-Mary, only dau. of the late Capt. 
Henry Ashe, formerly of 16th Regt. of Foot, 
and sister of John Henry Ashe, esq. of Ashe- 

rove, in the said co.——At Kingstown, St. 
Jincent, the Rev. Horatio William Laborde, 
B.A. late of Caius Coll. Camb. eldest son of 
William Laborde, esq. to Georgiana-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Melville, esq. 
——At Montreal, Eden Colville, esq. to Ann, 
third dau. of Col. Maxwell. 

ll. At St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, Capt. W. B. 
Legard, Bengal Army, second son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Legard, and grandson of the late 
Sir Digby Legard, Bart. of Ganton, Yorksh. to 
Anne-Maria, third dau. of Robert Onebye 
Walker, esq. of Bedford-sq.——At Old Shore- 
ham. the Rev. John Yarker, 8.C.L. to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Rev. W. Wheeler, D.D. 
Chaplain to the Royal Military Coll. and Rector 
of Saltfleetby All Saints, Lincolnsh. —— At 
Islington, the Rey. C. B. Jeaffreson, M.A. to 
Harriet-Fleetwood, eldest dau. of Benjamin 
Laurence, esq. of Camden-villas.——At Holly- 
wood, Thomas Aicken, esq. M.D. of Dublin, 
and of Cullen, Meath, to Agnes, eldest dau. of 
Hugh Casement, esq. of Moat House, Belfast. 

12. At Hythe, Hants, Philip Hedger’, esq. of 
Bath, to Susan, second dau. of Richard Browne, 


esq. 

13. At Dublin, Thomas H. P. Kennan, esq. 
only son of the late Capt. Kennan, Madras 
Horse Art. to Annie-Louisa, second dau. of 
the late Gen. Brereton, of New Abbey, co. 
Kildare.——At St. Pancras, the Rev. W. H. 


Johnstone, Chaplain to the Hon. East India. 


Company’s Military Seminary, Addiscombe, to 
Anna-Maria, only dau. of the late Simon 
Davies, esq. of Ashford, Middlesex.— At 
Exeter, Lieut. Henry Croker, 57th Regt. fourth 
son of George Croker, esq. Beantield, co. Wex- 
ford, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of the late Col. 
John Vicq, Madras Army.-——At St. George’s, 


Hanover-sq. the Rev. Edward Everard, D.D. 
of Bishop’s Hull, to Catherine-Maria, widow of 
J. D. Greenhill, esq. of Stone Easton, Somerset. 

15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Langley, esq. of Brittas Castle, Tipperary, to 
Harriet, dau. of James Bradshaw, esq. M.P. 
for the city of Canterbury. 

16. At Hereford, James Frederick Symonds, 
esq. second son of the late William i 
esq. of Elsdon, Herefordsh. to Mary-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of John Cleave, esq.—At Devon- 
port, the Rev. F. W. Heathcote, of Stonehouse, 
to Henrietta-Ann, only dau. of the late Alex- 
ander Henry, esq. Lieut.-Colonel 58th Regt. 
——At Bandiman House, Perthshire, Henry 
Smyth Pigott, esq. of the Royal Scots Greys, 
second son of John Hugh Smyth Pigott, esq. 
of Brockley Hall, Somersetsh. to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of James Drummond Nairne, esq. 
of Dunsinane. 

17. At St. George’s, Baron F. Giraud Coe- 
horn, to Mary, second dau. of the late Theodore 
Henry Broadhead, esq. M.P. of Berkeley-sq. 
——aAt Canterbury, Marmaduke Kelham = 
of Southwell, Nottinghamsh. son of R. K. 
Kelham, esq. of Bleasby Hall, in the same co. 
to Julia-Ann, dau. of R. Christie, esq. of Man- 
chester. 

18. At Clapham, the Rev. George Clayton, 
of Herne Hill, Dulwich, and of Hornchurch, 
Essex, to Rebecca-Mary, eldest daughter of 
Edward Giles, esq. of Clapham Common.—— 
At 5:. John’s, Notting Hill, Comyns Rowland 
Berkeley, esq. second son of William Berkeley, 
esq. of Park Villas, Notting Hill, and late of 
Coopersale Hall, Essex, to Mary-Ann, second 
dau. of the Rev. James Frederick Lateward, of 
Notting Hill-sq. Rector of Perivale, Middx.—— 
At Montford, Salop, Capt. John Horner, late 
of 55th Reg. to Anne, third surviving dau. of 
the late R. Middleton, esq. of Broomfields. 
salop.—aAt Clifton, the Rev. George Edwa 
Symonds, to Mary-Ellen, second dau. of the 
late Marsham Elwin, esq. of ‘Thurning, Nor- 
folk.——At Holbrook, Suffolk, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Muller, Incumbent of Dunkeswell Abbey 
Church, to Jane-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Ward, esq. of Burlington Quay, 
Yorksh.——At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. Joseph. 
Bellew, third son of Gustavus Hamilton, 
esq. of Mornington House, Meath, to Mari- 
anne, eldest dau. of the late William Gentle, 
esq. of Maida Hill, Middlesex, and Couls- 
knowe, Perthsh. 

19. At Tintagel, Cornwall, Charles Robert 
Bree, esq. to Frances, eldest dau. of Sir A. B. 
Henniker, Bart.——At Beechingstoke, George 
Hyde, esq. of Newington, Surrey, to Catherine, 
second dau. of Edward Giffard Polhill, esq. of 
Beechingstoke, Wilts. 

20. At Cheshunt, A. 8. Eddis, esq. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-law, 
to Elizabeth-Mary, fourth dau. of the late Job 
Wright, esq. of Ash Grove, Cheshunt.——The 
Hon.Chichester Thomas Skeffington, to Amelia, 
second dau. of the late Arthur Blennerhassett, 
esq. of Ballyseedy, Tralee, Kerry. 

22. At. St. George’s, Hanover-sq. James 
Fletcher, esq. of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. to 
Julia-Selina, dau. of William Wingfield, le 
Master in Chancery.—At Clifton, Wm. Sid 
ney Pratten, esq. to Lydia-Margaret, only sur- 
viving dau. of John Leonard Knapp, esq. of 
Alverston, Gloucesiersh.—At Weymouth, 
the Rev. I. U. Cooke, M.A. Vicar of East Lul- 
worth, &c. to Miss Nathan, of Weymouth.—_— 
At Walworth, George Harris, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange, to Margaret, second don. of Robert 
Liston, esq. of Clifford-st. Bond-st.——At 
Warwick, W. B. Prichard, esq. of St. John’s 
Wood, Regent’s Park, London, to Selina, se- 
cond dau. of John Mollady, esq. of Marble 
House, Warwick. 
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28. At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
Lieut. Henry Need, of her Majesty’s steam- 
frigate Terrible, eldest surviving son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Samuel Need, of Fountain 
Dale, Notts, and Col. of 9th Lancers, to Jane, 
eldest dau. of James M‘Dowell, esq. of Port- 
land-pl. and East Bridgeford, Notts.——At 
Islington, Michael Thomson Scott Raimbach, 
M.A. of Sidney College, Cambridge, to Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of the late James Snape, 
esq. of Chester.—-At West Wickham, Kent, 
James Corry Sherrard, esq. son of William 
Sherrard, esq. of Kilbogget, Dublin, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Charles Hill Hall, esq. of West 
Wickbam.——At Great Yarmouth. Mr. George 
Frederick Playford, of Worth, youngest son of 
the late Henry Playford, esq. of North. Repps, 
Norfolk, to Lucy, dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Steele, Rector of Mundesley and Trimingham. 

24. At Alverstoke, Southampton, the Rev. 
George Vidal, to Jane-Carter, eldest dau. of 
Lieut. Wm. Creak, R.N. of her Majesty’s 
ve Victoria, Portsmouth. 

. At Marylebone church, E. R. Wylde, 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Flora-Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. J. Macdonald, of Exeter. 

27. At Stewartstown, ireland, the Rev. 
Charles Ward, son of Samuel Neville Ward, 
esq. Baston, Kent, to Mary, dau. of the late 
Very Rev. J. E. Jackson, M.A. Dean of Ar- 
magh, &e.——At Brislington, Thomas Danger, 
esq. of Redland, to Catherine, dau. of the late 
Edward Long Fox, M.D. Brislington House. 
-——At Paddington, Henry Smith, esq. of Holy- 
port, Berks, to Elizabeth M. M. Read, dau. 
of Christopher R. Read, esq. of Sussex Gar- 

»--——At Christchurch, Argyll-sq. Henry 
Bateman, esq. of Islington Green, to Eliza- 
beth-Helen, eldest dau. of Bernard M. Senior, 
og. of Compton Lodge, St. Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

. At Bridgwater, Charles Ingram, esq. 
surgeon, Blandford, to Mary, dau. of the late 
Rev. F. Oakley, Vicar of Bradpole, Dorset. 

30. At Cheltenham, J. W. Warre Tyndale, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Helen, 
only dau. of the late Sir Edward Synge, Bart. 
——At Walcot church, Bath, George-Fitz- 
maurice, youngest son of the late Parry Oke- 
den, esq. of Dorsetsh. and nephew of the Earl 
of Essex, to Caroline-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Major Rhys, of Portland-pl. Bath.——At_Is- 
lington, the Rev. Alfred Burder, M.A. of Mag- 
dalene Hall, Oxf. to Ellen-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Walter Perry, esq. of ‘fuifnell- 
e Islington.——At Westminster, the Rev. 

harles Edward Kennaway, second son of the 
late Sir John Kennaway, Bart. of Escot, Devon, 
to Olivia, third dau. of the late Rev. Lewis 
Way, of Stansted-park, Sussex.—At Heavi- 
tree, near Exeter, the Rev. Richard Strong, 
Curate of Horwich, to Margaret-Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. James Ivory Holmes.——At 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. John 
Tomkyns, Rector of Greenford, to Isabella- 
Frederica, eldest dau. of the late F. R. Coore, 
esq. of Devonshire-p!. and granddau. of the 
late John Blagrove, esq. of Ankerwyke House, 
Bucks.—At Exeter, the Rev. George G. 
Hayter, M.A. of Hereford, eldest son of 
Goodenough Hayter, esq. of Grove Hill, Surrey, 
to Elizabeth-Jane, dau. of Joseph Mountford, 
esq.—At Hoxton, the Rev. Alexauder Chirol, 
B.A. of Clare Hall, Camb. to Harriet-Alicia, 
—_ est dau. of the late Rev. Denny Ash- 

urnhbam, Rector of Catsfield, and Vicar of 
Ditchling, Sussex, and niece of the Rev. Sir 
John Ashburnham, Bart.—At Christchurch, 


Marylebone, Robert Richard Rodinson, esq. to 
Eliza, widow of John Pearson, esq. of Upper 
Gioucester-pl. 

$1. At Claverdon, Warwicksh. Edward, 
eldest son ‘ Charles John Wheler, esq. of the 
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Spring, Kenilworth, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Tertius Galton, esq. of 
Leamington. At Greenwich, Cuthbert 
Cowan, esq. of Ayr, N.B. to Eliza-Jane, seeond 
dau. of John 'Tingcombe, esq.——At Manceter, 
Warwickshire, Burrows Kirby, esq. M.D. of 
Atherstone, to Sarah-Louisa, dau. of William 
Freer, esq. of the same place.——-At Brighton, 
George James Hofland, esq. of the Island of 
Java, to Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. Festing, ot 
Guildford.——At Stamford, the Rev. W. H. 
Beauchamp, Rector of Dangley Chi ve, 
Norfolk, second son of Rear-Adm. Sir W. B. 
Proctor, Bart, of Langley Park, to Augusta, the 
youngest dau. of Dr. Arnold, of Stamford.— 
At Enfieid, the Rev. John Moore Heath, M.A. 
Vicar of Enfield, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Coll. Camb. to Marianne, only dau. of 
Edward Harman, esq. of Clay Hill. 

Jan.1. Gervaise Tottenham Waldo Sibthorp, 
esq. eldest son of Col. Waldo Sivthorp, M.P., 
of Canwick, to Louisa, third dau. of Robert 
Cracroft, esq. of Hackthorneand Harrington,in 
the co. of Lincoln.——At St, Lawrence, Thanet, 
W. E. Ratcliffe, esq. of Park-pl. Regent’s 
Park, to Elizabeth-Mahew, youngest dau. of 
the late D. Ranier, esq. of Highbury Grove.—— 
At Sevenoaks, James Edward Hebblethwaite, 
esq. to Eleanor-Rosa, second dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Presgrave, A.M. Head-Master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Sevenoaks.—— 
At Stonehouse, the Rev. Richard Downes, M.A. 
to Charlotte-Julia-Elizabeth, third dau. of 
Lt.-Col. Chas, Hervey Smith, of Apsley House, 
Beds.——At Kirton, the Rev. Charles Butler 
Harris, Perpetual Curate of Hugill, -West- 
moreland, eldest son of Francis Coleman Har- 
ris, esq. of the Admiralty, and Addington-sq. 
Camberwell, to Jane-Klizabeth, eidest dau. of 
John Holiand Toyne, esq. of Kirton House, 
Livcolnsh.——aAt Broadwater, Sussex, the Rev. 
James Hamilton, Rector of Beddington, Sur- 
rey, to Marianne, youngest dau. of the late 
Adm. Pigott, of Beddington Lodge.—At 
Eltham, the Rev. Oliver Walford, M.A. of 
Charterhouse, to Isabella-Margaret, eldest dau. 
of R. J. Saunders, esq. of Eltham.——At Rox- 
by, Lincoinsh. the Kev. Nicholas Walton, in- 
cumbent of Sutton, to Eliza-Ann, second dau. 
of Charles Holgate, esq. of Low Risby, Lin- 
colnsh.——At Bristol, Robert, son of George 
Langridge, esq. of Avon Clift House, Totter- 
down, tv Sarah-Anne, youngest dau. of Capt. 
Thos. Baisdon, of Queen-sq. 

2. At St. John’s, Kethnal Green, James 
Finn, esq. her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at 
Jerusalem, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Caui, Rector of St. James’s, 
Duke’s-pl.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Captain Macpherson, 68th Light Inf. to Sophia 
relict of the Jate Francis A. Morris, esq. of 
Hyde Park-gardens. 

3. At Hampton, Edward Hammond, esq. 
son of George Hammond, esq. of Portland-pl. 
to Mary-Frances, third dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Lord Robert Kerr.—At Hammersmith, 
Thos. Stephens, esq. of ore to Sarah - 
Wood, second dau. of William King, esq. of 
Hamlet House, Hammersmith. 

5. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Robert Anwyl 
Prichard, of Gloucester, to Mary-Anne, pd 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. William Comyn, of 
the Bengal army.——At Edinburgh, Frederick 
Hayne Carter, esq. to Jane-Letitia, eldest dau. 
of the late Waiter Skerret Morson, esq. M.D. 

6. At Coventry, Capt. Francis Shirreff, of 
the Bengal army, to Ann, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Pattullo, of the Madras army.—At the 
Cove of Cork, Francis W. Lodge, fifth surviving 
son of the late Rev. Oliver ge, Rector of 
Elsworth, Cambridgesh. to Julia, second dau. 
of the late James Barry, esq. of Cove. 
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Tue Ear or PorrarLincTon. 

Dec. 28. At his lodgings in the Ken- 
nington-road, in his 65th year, the Right 
Hon. John Dawson, second Earl of Port- 
arlington (1785), third Viscount Carlow 

(1776), and Baron Dawson, of Parson 
Court, Queen’s County (1770); a Colonel 
in the army. 

The Earl of Portarlington was born 
Feb. 26, 1781, the eldest son of John the 
first Earl, by Lady Caroline Stuart, fifth 
daughter of John third Earl of Bute, K.G. 
the Prime Minister. He was thus cousin- 
german to Lord Wharncliffe and Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, whose deaths have so 
closely preceded his. 

He had the misfortune to lose his father 
when only 17 years of age; shortly before 
which event he entered the army, and 
served with his regiment during the dis- 
astrous campaign in Holland, when the 
late Duke of York had the command of 
the forces there employed against the 
soldiers of the young republic of France. 
Lord Portarlingtou also joined the expe- 
dition which went to Hanover in 1805, 
and served throughout the Peninsula 
campaign of 1809, including the battle of 
Talavera. His military career was further 
extended to the campaign of 1815, during 
which the actions of Quatre-Bras and 
Waterloo were fought. In 1814, he was 
included in the promotion which took 
place on the King’s birth-day in that year 
(4th of June), when he was raised to the 
rank of Colonel inthe army. He reached 
no higher grade in his profession. An 
anecdote is current in military circles to 
the effect that the deceased Earl was not 
at the head of the 23d Dragoons as he 
ought to have been at the battle of Water- 
loo. The explanation of this untoward cir- 
cumstance, given at the time, attributed the 
misfortune to the negligence of a servant, 
who from oversleeping himself was unable 
to call his master sufficiently early to be in 
readiness to discharge the proper duties of 
his military rank. 

It was supposed that Lord Portarlington 
had not exerted himself so much as he 
ought to discover his regiment, and that, 
failing in discovering it, he ought to have 
reported and placed himself under the or- 
ders of the nearest general of division, who 
might have informed him of the spot where 
he would most likely find the regiment 
which his own unfortunate slowness in 
turning out for the march on Waterloo had 
suffered to proceed without him, The 
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Colonel of the 23d Dragoons was, however, 
too well known to the service as a brave 
soldier to admit for a moment of the slight- 
est imputation on his courage, and his ne- 
cessary retirement from the army became 
a matter of general regret. None felt more 
sympathy for him than the late George 
1V. Hesent for Lord Portarlington, and, 
telling him that he was still young enough 
to begin again, conferred on him acornet- 
cy in hisformer regiment. His Royal pa- 
tron at the same time made Lord Portar- 
lington one of his aides-de-camp, anhonour 
which at once raised him to the rank of 
Colonel in the army. The Earl remained 
in the 23d Dragoons until August, 1821, 
when he retired on half-pay as Captain. 
At his decease, therefore, Lord Portarling- 
ton was Colonel in the army, holding only 
the regimental rank of Captain. 

The following letter has been addressed 
‘To the Editor of the Times,”’ since his 
Lordship’s death:— 

*‘Sir,—As an old brother officer of the 
late Earl of Portarlington, whose conduct 
at Waterloo, I am distressed to see, has 
been invidiously brought before the public, 
I beg leave to address you in explanation, 
and to inform you, that the reason of his 
lordship’s absence from the field so late on 
that day was solely severe illness, he hav- 
ing been sent off the field by the advice of 
Surgeon Steele the day before, by order of 
Major-General Baron Domberg, who com- 
manded our brigade, consisting of the 23d 
Light Dragoons and the Ist and 2d Ger- 
man Dragoons. 

“*T shall never forget the mental agony 
his lordship evinced on his joining the 23d 
Light Dragoons about seven o’clock on 
that evening, when he found the regiment 
had been severely engaged the greater part 
of that memorable day, whereupon his 
lordship immediately joined the 18th Hus- 
sars, in Major-General Sir Hussey Vivi- 
an’s brigade, at that moment under orders 
to advance, and was present in the distin- 
guished charge made by that regiment and 
that brigade—with what success history 
testifies. In this charge Lord Portarl- 
ington’s horse was shot under him. 

‘‘Having commanded the 23d Light Dra- 
goons on that occasion, I feel this state- 
ment is but due tothe memory of my much 
lamented friend and brother officer, one 
of the bravest soldiers that ever entered 
the service, of which his gallant conduct 
at Talavera and other places bears ample 
testimopy.—1 am, + obedient ser- 
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vant, P. A. Lavtour, Colonel (half-pay) 
23d Lancers. Jan. 3.’’ 

After his Lordship’s retirement from the 
army, for the wholesome excitement which 
astirring and brilliant course of action had 
hitherto afforded was substituted the more 
dangerous and disreputable one of the ga- 
ming-table, the turf, and other dissipations 
still more censurable; and the opulent for- 
tune inherited from a long line of honour- 
ed ancestry was nearly exhausted. Pro- 
tracted family litigation completed the ruin 
which disappointment and perhaps unmeri- 
ted obloquy had commenced ; and the once 
handsome, wealthy, and admired Earl of 
Portarlington died obscurely at an humble 
lodging in a neglected suburb of Lon- 
don. 

At the inquest held on his body, Miss 
S. Barr was examined, and stated that 
the deceased had resided with her and her 
father for the last two years. On Sunday 
he had been writing in the drawing- 
room, and appeared then in excellent 
health. He afterwards went to his bed- 
room to wash his hands. While there she 


_ thought she beard a gurgling noise, which 


induced her to go to the door, and he ap- 
peared to have fallen down as if in a fit. 
She was satisfied he had not taken poison, 
for he clung too fondly to life; and his 
death was most unexpected, for he always 
boasted of the excellent health he enjoyed. 
He had been much distressed in his mind 
of late, arising, as she believed, from 
pecuniary difficulties. Mr. C. Nairne 
made a post mortem examination of the 
body. On opening the chest he found the 
large vessels of the heart greatly ossified; 
the substance of the heart was quite 
healthy. There was congestion of the 
vessels of the brain, and considerable 
effusion of serum in the ventricles. The 
state of the heart and brain was quite suf- 
ficient to cause very sudden death. The 
jury returned immediately a verdict of 
‘* Died from natural causes.’”” The body 
Was very privatelyinterred in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 

His Lordship having died unmarried, 
the peerage has devolved on his nephew 
Henry John Reuben Dawson-Damer,esq., 
born in 1822, and the only son of the late 
Hon. Henry Dawson-Damer, Capt. R.N. 
who, together with his next brother, the 
Right Hon. Colonel Henry Dawson- 
Damer, C.B. Comptroller of the Queen’s 
Household, assumed the additional name 
of Damer, in order to perpetuate the name 
of their paternal grandmother Mary, 
daughter of Joseph Damer, esq. of Came, 
co. Dorset, and sister to Joseph first Earl 
of Dorchester, 





Lorp WHARNCLIFFE. 

Dee. 19. At Wharncliffe House, Cur- 
zon Street, aged 69, the Right Hon. 
James Archibald Stuart-Wortley Macken- 
zie, Baron Wharncliffe of Wortley, co. 
York, Lord President of the Council, 
Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, a Commissioner of the Board of 
Control for the Affairs of India, a Com- 
missioner for building Churches, and an 
official Trustee of the British Museum. 

This nobleman was the second but eldest 
surviving son of the Hon. James Archi- 
bald Stuart Wortley Mackenzie, M.P. for 
Bute, and Colonel of the 92d Foot, second 
son of John third Earl of Bute, K.G. the 
Prime Minister, by Mary, only daughter 
of Edward Wortley Montagu, esq. created 
Baroness Mountstuart in her own right. 
Colonel Stuart, on his mother’s death, 
succeeded to her ladyship’s great York- 
shire and Cornwall estates, and assumed, 
in Jan. 1795, by sign-manual, the addi- 
tional surname of Wortley, and subse- 
quently inheriting the extensive landed 
property in Scotland, of his uncle, the 
Right Hon. James Stuart Mackenzie, as- 
sumed, in 1803, the name and arms of 
Mackenzie, of Rosehaugh. Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s mother was Margaret, daughter of 
Sir David Conyngham, of Milncraig, in 
Ayrshire, Bart. by Lady Mary Montgo- 
mery, daughter of Alexander ninth Earl 
of Eglintoun. Mrs. Wortley, once cele- 
brated for her beauty, and during the 
whole course of her life for the numerous 
virtues which adorned it, died in 1808. 

Lord Wharncliffe was born on the 6th 
of October, 1776, and being a younger 
son, for his elder brother did not die till 
the year 1797, was destined for a pro- 
fession. He received his education at the 
Charterhouse, and at the early age of fif- 
teen—namely, in 1791—he first carried 
his Majesty’s colours as an Ensign in the 
7th Fusiliers. In 1792 his regiment was 
ordered to Canada, whither he accompa- 
nied it, and returned with it to England 
in 1795. Having exchanged into the 91st 
Highlanders, he accompanied that regi- 
ment to the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
he returned in 1797, with despatches from 
Earl Macartney. He soon after purchased 
acompany in the Ist Foot Guards, with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel; and he 
finally quitted the army at the peace of 
1801. 

On the death of his elder brother, in 
Jan. 1797, Mr. Stuart Wortley succeeded 
him in the representation of the bo- 
rough of Bossiney, in Cornwall; but it 
was not until 1812 that he rose to any 
degree of political notoriety. In the spring 
of that year Mr. Perceval was assassinated, 
and the lengthened ministerial negotiations 
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so utterly exhausted the patience of the 
public, that the opportunity was thought 
a good one for a rising young man like 
Mr. Stuart Wortley to move an address to 
the Prince Regent, praying that he ‘would 
form a strong and efficient ministry.’ 
This motion was introduced by a speech 
which every one acknowledged to be re- 
markable for its tone of honest independ- 
ence and high public spirit. Mr. S. 
Wortley continued to represent Bossiney 
till 1818. On the lst of March in that 
year, Colonel Stuart Wortley Mackenzie 
ended his days, and his son succeeded 
to his large inheritance. It naturally be- 
came a point of honour with the possessor 
of such estates to aspire to the representa- 
tion of the county in which he resided. 
For Yorkshire, therefore, he was returned, 
jointly with Lord Milton, now Ear! Fitz- 
william, at the general election of 1818. 
In two years from that period the demise 
of George IIT. led to another election, at 
which Mr. Stuart Wortley and Lord Mil- 
ton were again returned for the great 
county of York, and the subject of this 
memoir continued to sit for that important 
electoral district till the Parliament died 
almost a natural death, on the 2d of June, 
1826. To the ministry of that day it was 
no trifling service to have held, for the 
support of their party, the representation 
of a county the magnitude and importance 
of which were universally felt; but at that 
period he had given great offence to a 
majority of the constituency by his opinions 
on the Catholic question, and having re- 
tired from the contest in preparation, he 
was elevated to the peerage by patent dated 
12th July, 1826. 

On the introduction of the Reform Bill 
by Lord Grey, in 1831, Lord Wharncliffe 
strenuously opposed that measure on va- 
rious grounds, which he stated with great 
force and eloquence, and moved an 
amendment for the purpose of throwing 
it out, but the bill was carried by a ma- 
jority of 41. Nevertheless his lordship, 
on being consulted by Earl Grey, was in- 
duced to negotiate between the friends of 
that measure on the one hand, and its op- 
ponents on the other; but these attempts 
at reconciliation proved wholly unsuc- 
cessful. , 

Lord Wharncliffe continued to be a 
very efficient member of opposition so 
long as the Whigs remained in power ; and 
when Sir Robert Peel was recalled from 
Italy, in Nov. 1834, to form a Conserva- 
tive government, he was appointed Lord 
Privy Seal, Dec. 15, 1845, which office he 
held until April 1835, when the Conser- 
vative party were obliged to retire from 
the conduct of public affairs. 

In March 1835 he was appointed a 


commissioner to inquire into punishments 
in the army. 

The result of the general election in 
1841 having, in turn, expelled the Whigs 
from office, at that time the return of a 
Conservative for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire was one of the most important 
feats that any partisan of Sir Robert Peel 
could he expected to achieve. It was just 
the occasion on which the services of such 
a man as Lord Wharncliffe could be ren- 
dered most available, and accordingly he 
secured the representation of that district 
for his eldest son, defeating Lords Milton 
and Morpeth, the numbers on that memo- 
rable occasion being ‘as follow:—Hon. 
John Stuart Wortley, 13,165; E. Deni- 
son, esq. 12,780; Lord Milton, 12,080; 
Lord Morpeth, 12,031. This victory, 
united to the general services of Lord 
Wharncliffe himself, naturally led to his 
being received as an eminent member of 
the new cabinet. He accepted the post 
of President of the Council. It is well 
known that of late yearsthe Duke of Wel- 
lington has not been a very active leader 
of the House of Lords. Lord Aberdeen 
is not a frequent speaker, and, therefore, 
in the sessions of 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
the subject of this memoir was almost the 
first minister of the upper house. It 
must be admitted that he did not fill that 
position with such success as to render 
assistance unnecessary ; for that reason, 
as well as upon other grounds, Lord Stan- 
ley was some time ago transferred to the 
House of Lords ; and thus Lord Wharn- 
cliffe found his Parliamentary labours con- 
siderably diminished. He was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the death of the Earl of 
Harewood, in 1841. 

His death was so little anticipated that 
Lady Wharncliffe and several other mem- 
bers of the family were absent. The cause 
is understood to have been suppressed 
gout; the same malady which so recently 
carried off the deceased’s friend and neigh- 
bour, Earl Spencer. Lord Wharncliffe 
had been confined to his house for up- 
wards of a fortnight, and was therefore 
unable to attend the late momentous meet- 
ings of the cabinet councils, nor was he 
present at Osborne House when the Peel 
ministry placed in the Queen’s hands their 
resignation of office ; still no one expected 
a fatal termination of the noble Lord’s 
illness, and death came upon him almost 
suddenly. 

Independently of minute attention to 
public business, the deceased was an active 
magistrate, having for many years acted 
as chairman of the West Riding Sessions; 
he was also Colonel of the South Yorkshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, one of the most effi- 
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cient corps on the roll. To his love for 
active business he added considerable 
literary taste, as is evinced by his splendid 
edition of ‘‘ Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s Letters.’’ His chief merit lay in 
his aptitude for the business of active life. 
As the representative of Yorkshire he was 
never exceeded either for knowledge or 
industry, and his legal acquirements were 
of a high order. As a public speaker he 
was rather forcible than eloquent—more 
argumentative than ornamental. As a 
minister of state, he combined sound 
judgment with great practical energy. 

On the 30th of March, 1799, he mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth Caroline Mary Creigh- 
ton, daughter of John the first Earl of 
Erne, by his second wife, Lady Mary 
Hervey, daughter of Frederick Earl of 
Bristol, Bishop of Derry. By this lady, 
who survives him, he had issue three sons 
and two daughters, namely, 1. John, now 
Lord Wharnclifie; 2. the Hon. Charles 
Stuart, who married, in 1841, Lady Em- 
meline Charlotte Elizabeth Manners, 
second daughter of the present Duke of 
Rutland, and died 22d May, 1844, leaving 
a son and daughter; 3. Caroline-Mary, 
who died in 1806, in her 3d year; 4. the 
Hon. James Archibald Stuart Wortley, a 
Queen’s Counsel, born in 1805, and un- 
married; 5. the Hon. Caroline-Jane, mar- 
ried in 1830 to the Hon. John Chetwynd 
Talbot, also a Queen’s Counsel, Attorney- 
General to the Prince of Wales, and 
Recorder of Windsor, third son of Earl 
Talbot, and has issue two sons. 

The present Lord Wharncliffe has re- 
presented the West Riding of Yorkshire 
in Parliament for the last four years, is 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the South-West 
Regiment of the Yorkshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry, and is in the 45th year of his age. 
He graduated B.A. at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1821, when he was in the first class 
in mathematics, and secondclassinclassics. 
In 1825 he married Lady Elizabeth Ryder, 
third daughter of the Earl of Harrowby, 
by whom he has three sons and two 
daughters. 





Tur Bisuor or JERUSALEM. 

Nov. 23. Near Balbeis, on his route 
from Syria to Cairo, aged 46, the Right 
Rev. Solomon Alexander, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. 

Dr. Alexander was born of Jewish pa- 
rents in the grand duchy of Posen, in May, 
1799. Very little is known of his youth 
and education; but, from his Hebraic and 
Talmudic acquirements, he exercised the 
functions of Rabbi at a comparatively early 
period of life. After much meditation, he 
was baptised a Christian, at Plymouth, by 
the Rev. John Hatchard, and his ordination 
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by the Archbishop of Dublin, and induction 
to a curacy in Ireland shortly followed. It 
was subsequently as a home missionary of 
the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, and as Professor 
of Hebrew in King*s College, that he be- 
came generally known to the religious 
circles of the metropolis, and at length, 
after the mission of Chevalier Bunsen to 
London for the establishment of a Pro- 
testant Bishopric at Jerusalem under the 
joint auspices of the Sovereigns of England 
and Prussia, his consecration to this im- 
portant charge took place in the latter end 
of the year 1841. 

Onthe 18th of January of the following 
year, on his voyage from England to Jaffa, 
via Beyrout, he saw for the first time, from 
the neck of the Devastation steamer, the 
land of his forefathers,—the peaks of Car- 
mel glistening in the rising sun; and two 
days afterwards made his entry into Jeru- 
salem with so many marks of respect on the 
part of the local authorities and residents, 
as to lead many persons to the idea thet 
either a political demonstration was in- 
tended, or that the bishop was of an osten- 
tatious disposition. The Journal des De- 
bats even sneeringly contrasted the pomp 
of his entrance with a more memorable en- 
trance eighteen centuries ago ; but the pro- 
cession was fortuitous and unexpected, and 
nothing could be further from the character 
of Bishop Alexander than display unbe- 
coming an overseer of the ministers of 
Christ. The writer of these lines, who rode 
by his side, recollects well that he wished 
go enter with humility, on foot and unob- 
served, but from the throng of cavaliers it 
was inconvenient. 

It is not necessary to enter here into the 
minute details of the difficulties that beset 
his mission. It is sufficient to say that 
permission had been given in the time of 
the Egyptians to build a Protestant church ; 
but in January, 1843, sectarian jealousy 
seeking high protection at Constantinople, 
an order to suspend operations was ob- 
tained. Nothing could be more erroneous 
than to suppose that the mission of a Pro- 
testant bishop could be duxiliary to the ex- 
tension of English political influence. 
Originating in purely religious motives, its 
unavoidable effect was to embarrass rather 
than to smooth the way of our political and 
consular agents ; and not temporal motives, 
but the desire of seeing the representation 
of Protestantism in Jerusalem on a footing 
adequate to its ecclesiastical importance, 
was the sole motive of theaugust originators 
of the mission. 

The firman having been at length ob- 
tained through the indomitable persever- 
ance and experienced skill of Sir Stratford 
Canning, the Bishop was enabled to cast 
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his eyes around on the other parts of his 
diocese. Palestine, Chaldea, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia were the four component countries 
of his episcopal charge, and Egypt, being 
the least distant, claimed his first attention. 
In consequence of the Anglo-Indian transit 
and our general trade, Egypt boasts a larger 
English colony than any other province of 
the Levant. In Alexandria a Protestant 
church (for which the funds have been 
nearly subscribed) is about to arise under 
the architectural direction of a gentleman 
eminent in his professisn, who has devoted 
several years to the study of the Saracenic 
style in the best schools. Cairo is much 
frequented by English invalids, from the 
dryness of its climate ; here, too, is a rem- 
nant of that ancient Egyptian people to the 
heads of whose Church the bishop, as the 
representative of a ramification of the pri- 
mitive Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
wished to be the bearer of sentiments of 
interest, sympathy, and goodwill. ‘‘ A po- 
litical intrigue,” quoth the sectarian guid- 
nunc. But any man more completely the 
reverse of an intriguer than the late Bishop 
of Jerusalem can scarcely be conceived. 
He was indeed an Israelite without guile. 
If he had a fault it was that, incapable of 
evil himself, he was too slow to see it in 
others. This produced on some occasions 
a want of energy and decision, not usually 
the failing of an intriguer. 

On Friday, the 7th of Nov. last, he left 
Jerusalem for Cairo, and on the following 
day arrivedat Gaza. After performing the 
usual quarantine at El Christi he crossed 
the Desert, and arrived on Saturday even- 
ing, the 22nd, at a place called Ras el 
Wady, close to the remains of the ancient 
canal of Necho, not far from the line 
where the alluvial deposits of the Nile 
contend with the sands of the Desert, and 
within five hours of the once populous 
city of Balbeis. The tents were pitched, 
and, although he had been rather poorly on 
the previous days, he felt much better, and 
was even in good spirits, and congratulating 
himself on having passed the Desert safely, 
and drawn near to Cairo. He retired to 
bed between ten and eleven o’clock, and 
slept in the tahterwan, the tents having 
been drenched with rain on the previous 
days, when about one o’clock a noise was 
heard like the gurgling of a camel, which 
excited no attention, but being repeated, a 
cry arose that the Bishop was very ill, and 
had fainted; he had indeed breathed his 
last. An attempt was made to bleed and 
foment by Mr. Veitch, his chaplain, but 
the body growing cold it was laid out, 
bound in a mattress, and, being put on a 
camel, was thus conveyed to Cairo; where, 
on its being opened by Drs. Abbott and 
Chedafan, the immediate cause of death 
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was pronounced to have been a rupture of 
the descending aorta, which caused an ef- 
fusion of blood into the thoracic cavity. 
On Sunday, Nov. 30th, the funeral ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Veitch, 
late chaplain to the bishop, in the Protest- 
ant church of Cairo. The picture which 
the preacher drew of the late Bishop in his 
tent on the night before his decease, cheer- 
fully looking forward to the tranquillity of 
the sabbath morrow, and anticipating his 
proximate entrance into Egypt, the scene 
of the bondage and sufferings of his fore- 
fathers, will be remembered to the latest 
period of their lives by those who were pre- 
sent. Not the least interesting circum- 
stance of the service was that the music 
was performed by a numerous choir of 
Coptic pupils of the mission—lineal de- 
scendants of the subjects of the Pharoahs, 
raising their voices in a Protestant temple. 
On the personal appearance and charac- 
ter of the late Bishop a few words will suf- 
fice. He was below the middle size, and 
slightly inclining to corpulency, with ade- 
cidedly Jewish cast of feature. He was 
more remarkable for sound erudition than 
for eminent talents. As a Talmudist and 
Hebrew scholar he had few superiors, and 
in the relations of private life he was the 
most amiable of men, His conversation in 
general society was far from shining, but 
his conduct of Divine Service was strik- 
ingly impressive. Sonorous in voice, even 
his very slight foreign accent gave his elo- 
cution a breadth of grasp which harmonised 
with the earnestness of his demeanour. 
The Bishop having in his lifetime ex- 
pressed a wish that his body should repose 
at Jerusalem, preparations were made to 
that effect, and on the morning of the 6th 
Dec. 11 o’clock, the funeral caravan is- 
sued from the Bab-el-Bahr, preceded by 
mutes and janissaries, and followed by a 
portion of the British residents and the 
Coptic pupils. The coffin, hung in black, 
was carried as a tahterwan, by two camels. 
Half an hour from the town the luxuriant 
gardens of sycamore, palm, and acacia 
suddenly cease, and at the high dome of 
the Dervish convent of Demir Tash, which 
stands on the edge of the Great Desert, 
like a beacon to direct the mariner, the 
procession separated. The blue sky, the 
fresh breeze, and the noontide sun shining 
brightly and broadly on the yellow sands, 
almost reminded one of the shores of the 
ocean. Some of the Caireens returned to 
the city; others lingered till the black pall, 
lessened to a mere speck, seemed like a 
bark on the distant horizon.—Letter dated 
Cairo, Dec. 5th and 6th. 
The will of Bishop Alexander, made just 
previous to his departure from this coun- 
try, has been proved in the archiepiscopal 
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court of Canterbury. The personal effects 
in this country were sworn under 7000/. 
He has left to his executors and trustees, 
the Rev. J. Christian Reichardt, clerk, and 
C. H. Corbett, esq., both residents of Lon- 
don, the whole of his property, real and 
personal, in trust for his wife, to receive 
the interest for her life while unmarried, 
at her death, or second marriage, then to 
his children absolutely. (Signed) ‘‘ M.S. 
Angel Heirosol.”’ 

A meeting of the Bishop’s friends in 
England was assembled on the 29th Dec. 
when, it having been ascertaincd that his 
widow is left with an income not exceed- 
ing 130/., or at most 140/. per annum for 
her own support, and the maintenance 
and education of eight children, all under 
sixteen years of age, a Committee, of 
which Lord Ashley is chairman, was 
formed for the purpose of collecting sub- 
scriptions in behalf of the Bishop’s family : 
which will be received at the office of the 
London Society, and the banks of Wil- 
liams and Herries. 





Sir Epwarp Dopswortu, Barr. 

Dec. 31. At Thornton hall, near Be- 
dale, Yorkshire, aged 67, Sir Edward 
Dodsworth, the second Baronet (1784). 

He was born August 13, 1768, the eldest 
son of Sir John Sylvester Smith, the first 
Baronet, by Henrietta-Maria, daugliter of 
John Dodsworth, esq. of Thornton. He 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father, June 15, 1789; and in 1821 
assumed, by royal sign-manual, the name 
of Dodsworth instead of Smith, on suc- 
ceeding to the estate of his maternal grand- 
father. 

He received the commission of Captain 
in the 105th regiment of Foot, Feb. 27, 
1793, and was placed on half pay in 1795. 

He married, Sept. 29, 1804, Susan, 
youngest daughter of Henry Dawkins, esq. 
of Standlynch, Wilts. by Lady Jane Col- 
year, daughter of Charles second Earl of 
Portmore, but by that lady, who died 
March 12, 1830, he had no issue. 

He is succeeded by his brother Charles, 
formerly Lieut.-Colonel 22nd light dra- 
goons, who married in 1808, Miss Arm- 
strong, daughter of John Armstrong, esq. 
of Lisgold, co. Cork, and granddaughter 
of Cadwallader ninth Lord Blayney. 





Sir Matruew Tierney, Barr. 

Oct. 28. At Brighton, in his 68th year, 
Sir Matthew John Tierney, Bart. K.H., 
formerly Physician in Ordinary to King 
George the Fourth. 

This gentleman was born on the 24th 
Nov. 1776 ; and was the eldest son of John 
Tierney, esq. of Ballyscandland, co Lim- 
erick, by Mary, daughter of James Glee- 


son, esq. of Rathkennan, in the same 
county. Whiist at Glasgow he pub- 
lished an essay on the Cow Pock, Disser- 
tatio de Variola Vaccina. 1802, 8vo. 

Having attained a considerable reputa- 
tion as a general practitioner in Brighton, 
he was introduced to the Prince Regent, 
who appointed him his physician in ordi- 
nary, and physician to the household at 
Brighton. He had the honour to enjoy 
the personal friendship of George IV. for 
a great number of years, and also that of 
William IV. 

He was created a Baronet Dec. 19, 1818, 
(being then styled of Brighthelmstone, and 
of Dover street, Middlesex,) and obtained 
asecond patent, dated May 5, 1834, (when 
he had removed to Bruton street,) with 
remainder to his brother, Mr. Edward 
Tierney, of Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin, a 
Crown solicitor for Ireland. The deceased 
was appointed a Knight Commander of the 
Royal Guelphic Order of Hanover on the 
7th of May, 1831. 

It will excite little surprise that the late 
Sir Matthew should have obtained the un- 
limited confidence of George [V., when we 
record the following proof of professional 
skill and courage, to which that Sovereign 
was probably indebted for his life: —Before 
the funeral of George III. took place, 
the new King was seized with a violent 
illness. Sir Matthew, who happened to 
have arrived in London from Brighton 
that evening, was immediately in attend- 
ance, and found on being introduced into 
the apartment of his Royal patient that 
he differed in opinion with the other medi- 
cal attendants as to the proper measures to 
be adopted. The conference was carried on 
iu a whisper, and, after a slight discussion, 
Sir Matthew offered to take upon himself 
the entire responsibility of acting upon his 
own views, and directed his Royal High. 
ness to be bled. He passed the whole night 
by the bedside of his Royal Highness, who 
kept hold of his hand: and the first words 
he uttered were, ‘“‘Well, Tierney, you cer- 
tainly have nerve!” It was then discover- 
ed that the Royal patient, unknown to his 
attendants, had been perfectly aware of 
their discussion. 

The following tribute to the memory of 
Sir Matthew Tierney appeared in the 


' Brighton Gazette:—‘‘ Never do we re- 


member to have seen the inhabitants of 
Brighton plunged into a more profound 
and universal grief than when the melan- 
choly intelligence was circulated through 
the town that this eminent physician, who 
had commanded the respect and affection- 
ate attachment of all classes, not less by 
his great professional talents than by his 
private virtues and his general philan- 
thropy, had been suddenly snatched away 
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from his family and friends. To his more 
immediate connections, to the wide circle 
of his acquaintance, to the poor whom he 
was ever ready to assist, to the public cha- 
rities of Brighton, most of which were 
deeply indebted to his munificient patron- 
age, his loss is equally irreparable. If 
anything can deepen the poignancy of the 
general regret at this sad bereavement, it 
is the reflection that the deceased had just 
made arrangements for the sale of his Lon- 
don House, intending to reside entirely at 
Brighton, so that our town would thus 
have exclusively enjoyed the benefits which 
his kindness, his hospitalities, and his 
generous charity invariably diffused around 
him.” 

Sir Matthew Tierney married Oct. 8, 
1808, Harriet Mary, daughter of the late 
Henry Jones, esq. of Bloomsbury square, 
by whom he had no issue. The baronetcy 
has devolved to his brother, in pursuance 
of the patent already mentioned. Sir 
Matthew Tierney has left behind him 
personal property estimated at 30,000/. 
He has bequeathed to his niece Mary 
Tierney, (the daughter of his brother Tho- 
mas, late paymaster of the 43rd regiment 
of Light Infantry,) who resided with him, 
a legacy of 8000/. for her absolute use. 
To his brother now Sir Edward Tierney, 
Bart. a legacy of 10,000/., and to his niece 
Harriet Mary, daughter of Sir Edward, 
50007. 





Sir Herserr Compton. 

Jan. 15. At his house in Hyde Park- 
gardens, aged 70, Sir Herbert Abingdon 
Draper Compton, late Chief Justice of 
Bombay. 

Sir Herbert was the son of Walter 
Abingdon Compton, esq. of Gloucester- 
shire. Through his own merits and con- 
duct alone, he raised himself to the high 
and important stations he successively 
filled, with honour to his character and 
talents, and to the advantage of the country 
and the administration of justice. Heem- 
braced the military profession very early 
in life, and served with his regiment for 
some time in India ; but returning to Eng- 
land, he entered on the study of the law, 
which he sedulously pursued, though his 
active mind found leisure to write for the 
papers of the day—the Pilot in particular. 
Having completed his legal studies, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 
22, 1808. He then re-visited India, and 
joined the bar at Fort St. George, where 
he soon became distinguished. His zeal, 
ability, and untiring assiduity obtained for 
him the high and lucrative government ap- 
pointment of Advocate General successive- 
ly at Madras and Calcutta, and subse- 
quently, in 1831, the distinguished post of 
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Chief Judge of Bombay, whereupon he was 
knighted by letters patent. At various pe- 
riods of his career he received public tes- 
timonials for his official services from both 
Europeans and natives—the last of these 
being a valuable piece of plate, presented 
by the native inhabitants of Bombay with 
their grateful acknowledgments of his 
worth and the high estimation in which 
his services were held. In the intercourse 
of private life Sir Herbert Compton was 
a most cheerful and instructive companion, 
full of anecdote and information ; and his 
frank and communicative disposition ren- 
dered him a delightful acquisition in socie- , 
ty. The purity of mind, integrity of pur- 
pose, and singleness of character which 
made him the ornament of his profession, 
gave a consistency and permanence to his 
friendship that no vicissitudes of fortune, 
no shaft of calumny could impair or dimin- 
ish. 

Sir Herbert Compton married first in 
1798, a daughter of Dr. Caune, a surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service at 
Madras ; and secondly a daughter of Ed- 
ward Mullins, esq. of Calcutta. 





Joun Bippupu, Esa. 

Nov. 25. At Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
aged 78, John Biddulph, esq. a deputy 
lieutenant and justice of the peace for 
that cohnty, and during many years the 
senior partner in the well-known banking 
establishment at Charing Cross, with which 
firm several members of his family had been 
previously connected. 

Mr. Biddulph was the younger son of 
Michael Biddulph, esq. of Ledbury, and of 
Cofton hall, co. Worc. who died in 1800, 
by Penelope, eldest daughter of John 
Dandridge, esq. of Balden’s Green, Mal- 
vern. His elder brother Robert repre- 
sented the county of Hereford in the par- 
liament of 1796-1802, and assumed on his 
marriage with Charlotte, daughter and 
coheir of Richard Myddelton, esq. of 
Chirk Castle, the name of Myddelton 
before his own, and was father of the pre- 
sent Colonel Robert Myddelton Biddulph, 
of Chirk Castle, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Denbighshire. 

Mr. Biddulph succeeded to his paternal 
estates on his mother’s death in 1818, and 
served as sheriff of Herefordshire in 
1821-2. 

He married, Sept. 9, 1797, Miss Au- 
gusta Roberts, and had issue four sons 
and six daughters: 1. Robert Biddulph, 
esq. M. P. for the city of Hereford 
1832-37, who has married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of George Palmer, esq. M.P. for 
Essex; 2. John; 3. Francis-Thomas ; 
4, Ormus; 5. Augusta-Eleanor, married 
to Edm. J. Jones, esq. of Poulston, He- 
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refordshire; 6. Mary-Ann, married to 
John Martin, esq. a banker in London ; 
7. Penelope, married to the Rev. Thomas 
Phillips, of Dewsall, co. Heref.; 8. Jane; 
9. Katharine; 10. Constance. 





Joun ANDERSON, Esa. 

Jan. 15. Aged 75, John Anderson, esq. 
of Bond-court, Walbrook, and Prince’s- 
place, Kennington, Secretary to the 
Church of England Assurance Company. 

Mr. Anderson’s early life was passed in 
diplomatic missions of considerable im- 
portance in the Eastern Archipelago ; and 
he published, at different times, two oc- 
tavo volumes, in which he gave intexesting 
accounts of his voyages and services. The 
first, Mission to the East Coast of Suma- 
tra in 1823, is one of the most popular 
historical and descriptive sketches of the 
country and people we have ever seen; 
in which the visit to the Batta cannibal 
states in the interior, though brief, is a cu- 
rious episode. This was publishedin 1826. 
In 1840 Mr. Anderson’s Acheen, &c., 
with Incidental Notices of the Trade in 
the Eastern Seas, appeared, and justly at- 
tracted much attention to the state of our 
commerce in those parts, and suggested 
measures for its great extension and im- 
provement, which seem now, at the dis- 
tance of five years, to be brought into ope- 
ration in a way to be productive of im- 
mense benefit to the natives of those rich 
countries, and to add immeasurable wealth 
to the prosperity of England’s manufac- 
turers and merchants. 

Mr. Anderson was actively employed in 
official and mercantile duties when seized 
with the fatal illness which, in a short pe- 
riod, lost him to his afflicted family, and his 
useful talents to the community at large. 
He was a man of much information and 
general ability in the management of affairs, 
whether requiring a precise knowledge of 
the business in hand, or that practical ex- 
perience which is the fruit of varied ac- 
quaintance with life, and fits the possessor 
for the successful undertaking of matters 
of higher character and wider range. In 
private society he was most estimable.— 
(Literary Gazette.) 





CoLtoneL Gurwoop, C.B. 

Dec. 25. At Brighton, Colonel John 
Gurwood, C.B., Deputy Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, the editor of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Despatches. 

Colonel Gurwood was the second son of 
a gentleman, whose widow married Henry 
Okey, esq. and was afterwards the mother 
of Charles Henry Okey, esq. a knight of 
the legion of honour, barrister-at-law, and 
counsel to the British embassy at Paris. He 
was a td placed in a merchant’s 
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counting-house ; but changed his views to 
the army after a disappointment in love. 
He entered as an Ensign in the 52nd 
Foot, on the 30th of March, 1808; and 
served in the Peninsula with that regi- 
ment from August in that year to June 
1812. At Sabugal early in April 1811 
he was severely, but not dangerously, 
wounded. At the assault of Cuidad 
Rodrigo on the 9th Feb. he led the for- 
lorn hope at the lesser breach (that of 
the greater being led by the late Major 
Mackie, then senior lieutenant of the 88th,) 
and received the wound in his skull from 
a musket ball, which affected him for 
the remainder of his life, and is thought 
to have finally led to his death. On this 
occasion he took the governor, Gen. 
Banier, prisoner, whose sword was pre- 
sented to him by Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington*. In Feb. 1812 he was pro- 
moted to a company in the Royal 
African Corps, and appointed aide-de- 





* * Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Dispatches, is the 
only officer in the British army who is 
allowed to wear a sword of a pattern dif- 
ferent from that established by regulation. 
This peculiar privilege dates its origin 
from one of the most gallant exploits ever 
recorded of a British soldier ; and one not 
unworthy the leader of no less than three 
forlorn hopes. At the storming of one of 
the towns in the Peninsula, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gurwood, as the leader of the forlorn 
hope, was the first to mount the breach. 
Having leaped from the walls, he suc- 
ceeded in cutting his way, almost single- 
handed, to the quarters of a French 
general officer, whom he found intently 
poring over a written plan for the defence 
of the fortress, with his sword lying on the 
table beside him, Before the military 
theorist had time to ascertain the character 
and object of the intruder, his sword was 
in Colonel Gurwood’s hand, and himself 
taken prisoner, very much to his surprise 
and consternation. This sword, in com- 
memoration of his distinguished gallantry 
on the occasion, Colonel Gurwood has 
been permitted to wear, and, although by 
no means a formidable weapon, it has con- 
siderably improved in condition since the 
memorable day on which it was first cap- 
tured by its present chivalrous owner.” 
(Anecdote published in 1839.) In conse- 
quence of this achievement, an honorary 
crest was added, by royal authority, to the 
armorial bearings of the gallant Colonel, 
viz. Out of a mural coronet a castle ruined 
in the centre, and therefrom an arm in 
armour, embowed, holding a scimetar pro- 
per; surmounted by the motto, 

FOLLOW ME. 
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camp to Lord Edward Somerset. After- 
wards, on exchanging to the 9th Light 
Dragoons, he was appointed Brigade- 
Major to the Household Cavalry. After 
the battle of Vittoria, he was removed to 
Major-General Lambert’s brigade, in the 
6th division of infantry (Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s), of which particular mention is 
made in the despatches after the battles 
of the Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse. 

Capt. Gurwood was next appointed 
aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, second 
in command of the army under the Prince 
of Orange in the Netherlands, and was 
afterwards for a short time deputy as- 
sistant quartermaster-general at his Royal 
Highness’s head quarters, which situation 
he resigned to join the 10th Hussars, to 
which he was removed after the court 
martial on Colonel] Quentin. He was 
afterwards in service through the cam- 
paign of 1815, and was again severely 
wounded at Waterloo. He was promoted 
to the brevet of Major in March 1817, to 
that of Lieut.-Colonel in March 1827, 
and obtained his rank as full Colonel in 
Nov. 1841. He was placed on the un- 
attached list ia July 1830. 

Having subsequently filled the highly 
honourable post of private secretary to 
F.M.the Dukeof Wellington he wasinduced 
to undertake the grateful office of editing 
the Wellington Despatches, in connection 
with which his name will be handed down 
to posterity. The Duke rewarded his fi- 
delity byappointing him Deputy Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. A year or two 
ago, a picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in which the Duke and Colonel 
Gurwood were represented together, at 
full length ; and in a previous exhibition 
was a portrait of the Colonel, at half- 
length, in the costume of Esquire to the 
Duke as Knight of the Bath. 

‘‘The Wellington Dispatches,’’? which 
have been in the course of publication 
during many years, have been recently 
completed. 

Colonel Gurwood’s health has latterly 
been observed to fail, and it was stated by 
his friend, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry 
Webster, at an inquest held upon the 
body of the deceased, that he had invited 
the Colonel to stay at his house in Bruns- 
wick-square, Brighton, about a month 
before his decease. He did so for some 
time, when, being joined by his wife and 
three daughters, he took a lodging in the 
King’s Road. 

Sir H. Webster judged from his general 
conversation, including politics, that he 
was in a desponding way ; which he had 
no doubt was caused by relaxation of the 
nervous system, in consequence of his 
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great work, ‘‘The Wellington Dispatches,’’ 
being concluded. This was confirmed by 
Dr. George Hall, and the jury returned a 
verdict —‘*‘ That the deceased destroyed 
himself while in a state of temporary in- 
sanity, caused by mental relaxation’? A 
letter since published by his brother Mr. 
Okey states that the wound in his head, 
received at Cuidad Rodrigo, had subjected 
him to occasional fainting fits, and that 
some eminent armysurgeons had expressed 
an opinion that, although he thought little 
of it, it might one day prove fatal to him. 

The remains of the unfortunate gentle- 
man were removed for interment in the 
vault of the Tower Chapel, Tower-hill. 
Joseph Charles Hewett, esq., architect 
(who is married to the Colonel’s only sur- 
viving sister), was chief mourner ; and 
amongst the private friends of deceased, 
who surrounded his bier in the chapel, 
were Lord Frederick Powlett, Colonel 
Grant, Colonel Hume, Major Hethering- 
ton, Major Clarke, Major-General Brewer, 
Colonel Rowan, Dr. Hume, Mr. Hall, 
and the Portuguese Minister. A singular 
fatality has attended some of the previous 
holders of the appointment, Colonel Smith, 
who held it under the nomination of the 
Marquis of Hastings, having committed 
suicide, as did the late Earl of Munster, 
who was Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower 
previously to his being made the Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle. 





Coronet, James Hucuss, C. B. 

Nov. 28. In Tuscany, Colonel James 
Hughes, C. B. brother to Lord Dinorben. 

He was born Nov. 12, 1778, the third 
and youngest son of the Rev. Edward 
Hughes, of Kinmel Park, co. Denbigh, 
by Mary, youngest daughter and coheiress 
of the Rev. Robert Lewis, of Llysdullas, 
co. Anglesea. 

He entered the army in 1800, and served 
with the 18th Hussars in Spain and Por- 
tugal under Sir John Moore, including the 
cavalry actions at Mayorga, where he was 
wounded, and at Benevente, andthe retreat 
to and battle of Corunna, where he com- 
manded the last picket of British cavalry, 
which remained until the whole embarka- 
tion had taken place. He returned to the 
Peninsula in Jan. 1813; led the squadron 
of the 18th, which was engaged at Morales ; 
commanded the regiment at the battle of 
Vittoria, in the actions in the Pyrenees, 
the battle of the Nivielle, (was present at 
the passage of the Nive, but the regiment 
was not engaged), the battle of Orthes and 
passage of the Garonne, the action of Croix 
d’ Orade, where the 18th Hussars so great- 
ly distinguished themselves ; the battle of 
Toulouse, and a great many minor actions 
and skirmishes. He was severely wound - 
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ed in an affair near Hellette, in the south 
of France. He received a medal and two 
clasps for Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

He was placed on half pay in Nov. 1821; 
and attained the rank of Colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837. 

Colonel Hughes married, March 16, 
1841, Frances, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Sir Francis Charles Stanhope, K. C. H. 
and niece to the Earl of Harrington. 





Lievt.-Cou. M. W. Baitey, C. B. 

Nov. 28. In Grosvenor Place, Bath, 
aged 65, Lieut-Colonel Morris William 
Bailey, C. B. 

He entered the army in 1795, and em- 
barked with the 10th Foot for India. He 
obtained his company in 1798, and acted 
as extra aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General Lord Wellesley. In 1801, he 
accompanied his regiment with the force 
under Sir David Baird, and crossed the 
Desert to join the British army in Egypt. 
He subsequently served as aide-de-camp to 
Generals Fox and Drummond, at Malta and 
Gibraltar. In 1809, he raised men in Spain 
for Meuron’s Regiment, and obtained a 
majority in that corps. In 1811, he was 
transferred to the 30th Regt. and he served 
with its 2nd battalion in the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815, in HolJand and the Nether- 
lands. Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton having 
been severely wounded at Quatre Bras, 
Lieut.-Colonel Bailey took the command 
of his regiment at the battle of Waterloo, 
and was severely wounded at the termina- 
tion of that glorious conflict. He was pre- 
sent also at the capture of Paris, and its 
subsequent occupation by the allies. 

Lieut-Colonel Bailey served afterwards 
with the 80th and 64th regiments. He re- 
tired from the service in 1822 ; but, having 
been nominated a Companion of the Bath 
for his services at Waterloo, he was per- 
mitted to retain his military rank until his 
demise. 

Since retiring from the service, Lieut- 
Colonel Bailey has resided chiefly in the 
city of Bath, and as he was a county magis- 
strate, as well as a magistrate for the city, 
much of his time and attention were devo- 
ted to those duties. He was highly es- 
teemed and respected by a large circle of 
friends. 





Majsor J. B. THORNHILL. 

Nov.21. At Nice, Major James Badham 
Thornhill, K.H. late of the 60th Rifles. 

He entered the service Sept. 6, 1804, 
was appointed Adjutant of the Ist battalion 
25th Kegt. Nov. 25, same year; promo- 
ted to Lieutenant, by purchase, Nov. 21, 
‘1805, and retained the Adjutancy until 
Nov. 1813, when he resigned it (from Oct. 
25, 1810) in consequence of being appoint- 
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ed aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. Bonham 
at Surinam. He was promoted to acom- 
pany in the lst West India regiment, July 
4, 1816, and retired on half-pay of the 4th 
West India Regt. Nov. 19, 1818. Hewas 
appointed to the 65th Regt. Sept. 19,1826. 
On the embarkation of that corps for the 
West Indies, he remained with the depét 
companies, and was promoted, by pur- 
chase, July 13, 1831, to a Majority in the 
2nd battalion 60th Rifles. He exchanged 
to half-pay unattached, May 10, 1833. 
Major Thornhill served as Adjutant of the 
25th at the capture of the islands of Gua- 
daloupe, St. Eustacia, and St. Martin, in 
1810. 





Rev. Dr. Wane. 

Nov. 17. Atashop in Regent street, 
of apoplexy, in his 58th year, the Rev. 
Arthur Savage Wade, D. D., Vicar of St. 
Nicholas, Warwick. 

The family of Wade resided in and near 
Coventry as far back as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, if not earlier; and one of the de- 
scendants was steward of that city in 
1704. Dr. Wade was the younger son of 
Mr. Charles Gregory Wade, of Warwick, 
formerly an attorney, who was mayor of 
that town for several years successively, 
and an active magistrate. His elder bro- 
ther Charles was a clergyman like himself. 
They were educated at Warwick free- 
school, under the late Rev. George Innes, 
(of whom a brief memoir was given in our 
vol. VI. p. 678.) Arthur was an active 
lad, and went one voyage to sea, but did 
not like it. He became a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1810, as 14th Junior Optime, 
M.A.-1813. After he had been ordained, 
the vicarage of St. Nicholas was given him, 
through his father’s interest with the War- 
wick corporation ; for the father was an 
old Church and King man, and had edu- 
cated his son to the same opinion. His 
institution took place in 1811. The ad- 
vowson has subsequently, in 1839, been 
sold by the Corporation to the Countess of 
Warwick. 

Dr. Wade had been absent from his 
clerical duties for many years, and was 
generally in London. Latterly his resi- 
dence was in Clarence place, Pentonville. 
His time and attention had been chiefly 
occupied in political pursuits, his priniples 
being those of ultra-radicalism. He was 
a frequent attendant and speaker at public 
meetings. His ruling principle, as with 
so many of his kindred patriots, appears to 
have been a love of notoriety. At one of 


the Stratford Jubilees, a few years ago, 
he made a very excellent speech in praise 
of Shakespeare, introducing many quota- 
tions from his plays—this occupied nearly 
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a column in the Warwick paper. On the 
conviction of some of the Radicals or 
Chartists, he personally presented a peti- 
tion for a remission of their sentence to 
the Queen at one of her Courts. He was 
a short thick-set man, and walked rather 
lame. A portrait of him, holding a scroll, 
on which is inscribed “ Equal rights and 
equal laws to all, and by all, in all nations,”’ 
engraved by Meyer, was published by 
Cleave, of Shoe Lane, London, about 
twelve years ago. 

We are not aware of any recent publi- 
cation by Dr. Wade; but many years ago, 
before his opinions had changed, he was 
the author of a Visitation Sermon printed 
at Warwick, 1819, 8vo. and of ‘* A Let- 
ter addressed to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, First Lord of the Treasury, &c. 
&c. intended as an humble Vindication of 
the present Ministry, 1827.” 8vo. 

On the morning of his death, Dr. Wade 
went into a shop in Regent Street, to order 
a great-coat, and after having been mea- 
sured, he was about to leave, when he was 
seized with a sudden fit of apoplexy, from 
which he died in the space of six hours. 

By awill in his own handwriting, dated 
Saturday, Aug. 13, 1842, Dr. Wade has 
bequeathed to Miss Mary Anne Crafer, 
third daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Crafer, of East Dereham, Norfolk, all his 
property, effects, and money, and all his 
shares in Cornish mines, money in annuity 
offices or banks, also church stipends and 
fees, and all other effects whatsoever. He 
left her sole executrix. His personal es- 
tate for the payment of probate duty was 
valued at 10007. 





Rev. Joun Brown. 

Dec. 15. At Leicester, in his 53d year, 
the Rev. John Brown, Vicar of St. Mary’s 
in that town, and late of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Brown was a native of Belfast, 
where his father was a gentleman of pro- 
perty and influence, served the office of 
Sovereign, and commanded a regiment of 
volunteers in i782. His death, which oc- 
curred while Mr. Brown was very young, 
was ever regarded by him as an irreparable 
loss. The subject of this notice in early 
life himself served as a volunteer in a caval- 
ry regiment, at the same time keeping his 
terms as a barrister, his original destina- 
tion having been the Irish bar, several dis- 
tinguished members of which were his near 
relations. Eventually, however, Mr. Brown 
decided upon studying for the Charch, 
and with that view entered himself as a 
Fellow Commoner, at Queen’s college, 
Cambridge ; where he graduated, and 
where he formed one of a then small class, 
who listened to and learnt of the revered 
Simeon. He was ordained to a curacy in 
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Belfast on the memorable 15th of June, 
1813, and has ever since ‘‘ fought the 
good fight of faith’? with untiring per- 
severance. Having laboured in that city 
for about eight years, he was afterwards, 
for about eighteen years, the minister of 
St. Paul’s episcopal chapel in Aberdeen. 
In 1840 he was presented by Lord Cotten- 
ham to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Leices- 
ter. 

Possessed of great and varied talents, 
and witha heart filled with affection for 
his fellow-men, Mr. Brown was universally 
beloved wherever he was known—they es- 
teeming him the most who knew him best. 
On bis departure from Aberdeen to enter 
upon his duties at Leicester, a public din- 
ner was given at the Royal Hotel, Aber- 
deen, at which Episcopalians, Presbyteri- 
ans, Roman Catholics, and Dissenters of 
every class assembled together, in order to 
testify their esteem and regard for him. 
An Aberdeen paper,.on that occasion, 
made the following remarks:—* The zeal 
and success of Mr. Brown in promoting 
the public charities of the city, his well- 
tried philanthropy and benevolencetowards 
all classes, his very charitable feeling to- 
wards all mankind, his highly esteemed 
social virtues, his eloquence as a preacher, 
his well-cultivated talents and splendid ge- 
nius, speedily gained, and have long pre- 
served to him, the sincere respect and at- 
tachment of the inhabitants of this city of 
all denominations ; and no gentleman ever 
left it, followed by more sincere desires for 
his welfare and continued usefulness, in 
whatever place or station in the Church 
his future lot may be cast.’’ Such was the 
opinion of the Aberdeen folk of Mr. Brown, 
anda much shorter acquaintance was suffi- 
cient to establish his popularity in Leices- 
ter. Among all classes was the Vicar of 
St. Mary’s admired for his cordial, frank, 
and hearty greetings—for his sincere, 
widely-extended, and untiring benevolence 
—and for his ability, eloquence, piety, and 
charity as a Christian minister. Under 
his own care, the present Infant School of 
St. Mary’s was established. In addition 
to the usual services, catechetical exami- 
nations of the children of his congregation 
were held every Sunday and Wednesday, 
while on the latter day a considerable por- 
tion of time was devoted to the instruction 
of the more advanced in years. With the 
latter he had just concluded a careful and 
critical examination of ‘‘ Abercrombie’s 
Elements of Sacred Truth, ’’ and had com- 
menced the study of ‘‘D’ Aubigné’s His- 
tory of the Reformation.’’ The repairs 
of the Church of St. Mary, though far from 
being completed, bear proof not only of 
the energy but of the extensive influence 
of the late Vicar. Very large sums were 
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required for the restoration of a building, 
great part of which had been erected up- 
wards of 700 years, and which had been 
suffered to fall intoruinous decay. Mr. 
Brown commenced a voluntary subscrip- 
tion for its restoration, and such was the 
high esteem that he was held in, that con- 
tributions flowed in from all classes—Dis- 
senters as well as Churchmen being ready 
to give where Mr. Brown was the party 
soliciting. 

During his illness, the utmost sympathy 
and anxiety were manifested. Prayers 
were offered for his recovery, not only in 
the Parish Churches, but in the Dissenting 
Chapels, and the intelligence of his death 
cast a gloom over the whole town. His 
remains were interred inSt. Mary’s Church, 
attended by many of the neighbouring cler- 
gy, and by about 200 of the congregation 
and other friends of the deceased, who spon- 
taneously assembled for the purpose. The 
burial service was read by the Rev. Henry 
Low, A.M. curate of the parish ; and he 
preached a funeral sermon on the follow- 
tng Sunday evening. The remains of Mr. 
Brown were deposited in a vault adjoining 
that of his predecessor, the Rev. Dr. Fan- 
court. 

We still feel bound to add some passa- 
ges from a very eloquent tribute to the 
merits of the deceased, which was given in 
the Aberdeen Journal of the 24th Dec.— 

‘*In Mr. Brown were united an open 
manly bearing, with an active, vigorous 
constitution of body, as well as of mind. 
He was a man of genius, his intellect was 
of great capacity, his singleness of purpose 
and the simplicity of his mind were child- 
like. He had great readiness both in 
speaking and writing; and while here, he 
was the efficient and pains-taking uphold- 
er of all our charities. He found time for 
everything, especially to think and act for 
himself. He never relaxed his own hold 
of any principle that he considered essen- 
tial, or even important. Still, he was more 
tolerant, and generous and considerate, as 
respects the opinions of others, than al- 
most any public character we ever knew. 
In him, ‘ the natural bond of brotherhood’ 
was so strong as to draw almost all men 
favourably towards him ; and he was never 
known needlessly to speak to the prejudice 
of any one. This in itself would be great 
praiseinany man. Frequently has he been 
heard to say, that as every man was made 
in the image of God, there must be much 
about him to care and hope for, and that 
truly he knew there was an avenue to the 

heart ofeach, if he could but find it. 
On this principle he acted. His virtues 
were not fugitive or cloistered: he was 
never backward to meet his fellow man. As 
far as he could agree with him, or per- 
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suade him to become of his own mind, he 
would do so; and where a difference of 
opinion was inevitable, he differed in an 
attitude of kindness in the prospect of 
meeting again. 

‘* As a friend, he was warm, steady, sin- 
cere, delightfully cheerful; and the deli- 
cacy, the tenderness, and sensitiveness of 
his feelings were such as a noble nature, 
thoroughly imbued with the heaven-born 
principles of Christianity, can alone pro- 
duce. 

“ Asa preacher, Mr. Brown was evan- 
gelical, eloquent, and persuasive —his voice 
and manner naturally excellent. He was 
profoundly acquainted with the Bible, both 
as a scholar and a divine (rising early to 
study the sacred page before most men 
were accustomed to leave the pillow) ; and 
he possessed a knowledge of the intricacies 
of the human heart, which but few men 
ever attainedto. It was indeed alike his 
pleasure and the habit of his mind to ob- 
serve and study the characteristics of the 
whole condition of his fellow-siuner, that 
he might the better endeavour to reach it. 

‘*'fo speak of his good works were out 
of place—they will follow him; and we 
would only add the thought, that the lines 
inscribed on the tomb of his favourite au- 
thor, whose writings formed ina great mea- 
sure the ground-work of all his religious 
teachings, might not unfitly now be insert- 
ed on his :— 

‘Beneath this marbie, Butler lies entomb’d, 

Who, with a love inflamed by love divine, 

His life in presence of his God consumed— 

His aspect pleasing, mind with learning 
fraught, 

His eloquence was like a chain of gold 


That the strong passions of mankind con- 
trolled. 


Merit, wherever to be found, he sought ; 
Desire of transient riches he had none: 


‘These he, with bounteous hand, did well dis- 
pense, 


Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence, 
His heart still fixed on an immortal crown.’ ” 





Rey. GeorGEe Gienniz, D.D. 

Nov.16. At his residence, in the vici- 
nity of Aberdeen, the Rev. George Glen- 
nie, D.D. Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy and Logic in Marischal college. 

He had retired from all public duty for 
some years. His connection with Maris- 
chal college commenced in 1796, when he 
was appointed assistant and successor to 
his relative, the celebrated Professor Beat- 
tie, author of ‘‘ The Minstrel.” He con- 
tinued to teach the moral philosophy class 
for many years with much approbation and 
success. He waslicensed asa preacher of 
the Church of Scotland at a very early pe- 
riod of life. About thirty years ago he 


was appointed minister of Greyfriars 
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Church, where his labours quickly attract- 
ed a large congregation. n the retire- 
ment of the late Dr. Shirrefs, he was ap- 
pointed first minister of the West Church. 
In this situation he continued to discharge 
his duties with all the zeal and success 
which had marked his ministrations in the 
Greyfriars. 

Dr. Glennie lived and died in the pos- 
session of the esteem and respect of all 
classes of the community, a distinction 
which he won by his fidelity to all his duties 
public and private, the solidity of his pro- 
fessional attainments, the success of his 
labours, both as a professor and minister 
of the gospel, and the sterling worth of 
his general character. 





Rev. Joun West, A. M. 

Dec. 31. At Chettle, aged 67, the Rev. 
John West, A. M. Rector of Chettle and 
of the adjoining Parish of Farnham in the 
county of Dorset, one of the Domestic 
Chaplains of the Earl of Besborough. 

The Rev. John West was born in Nov’ 
1778, and like his eldest brother the late 
Rev. George West, Rector of Stoke next 
Guildford, who diedin 1831 (see Gent. 
Mag. vol. cr. Part i. p. 649) graduated at 
St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford,—M. A. June 
8, 1809. He was collated to the rectory 
of Chettle in the early part of the year 
1820, on the presentation of A. H. Cham- 
bers, esq. and to the rectory of Farnham 
in 1834 on that of the Lord Chancellor, on 
which occasion he was appointed Chaplain 
to the Earl of Besborough, then Viscount 
Duncannon. 

Mr. West was for some time Chaplain 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, by the 
Red River Settlement, North America, and 
was at the same time employed by the 
Church Missionary Society, to found the 
Red River Missionary Station, of the pros- 
perous state of which a very interesting ac- 
count may be found in the Journal of the 
Bishop of Montreal, and in the Appendix 
published by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in 1845. Mr. West on his return 
to England published his own Journal, 
which soon reached a second edition. He 
also published a most interesting Memoir 
of his Wife, who died in 1839, (see Gent. 
Mag. May 1839, p. 554,) of which there 
has likewise been a second edition. Mr. 
West was the author of several other small- 
er publications, and had latterly taken an 
earnest and persevering interest in the 
education of the gypsies, and, up to the pe- 
riod of his death, was actively engaged in 
promoting the establishment of. school as 
the most likely means of permanently be- 
nefiting them, on which subject, The Dor- 
set County Chronicle, in recording his 
death, has introduced the following re- 
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marks: ‘‘ This much lamented Clergyman 
has been for many years using his utmost 
efforts for the amelioration and Christian- 
isation of that singular tribe of wanderers, 
known as Gypsies, and his humane zeal in 
their behalf enabledhim, with the co-opera- 
tion of some other clergymen and gentle- 
men, to project and commence the estab- 
lishment of a school at Farnham, to be de- 
voted expressly to the instruction and in- 
dustrial training of the children of that 
much neglected race. We were present a 
few months since at the interesting cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of this 
building,* in which the Rev. John West 





* This was performed on the 24th July, 
by an aged reformed gypsy: it was not 
onlya novel, but a most gratifying proceed- 
ing. The piece of ground which has been 
purchased for the site of the new building 
( through the munificent liberality of Fran- 
cis Archibald Stuart, esq. of Blandford), 
is a very eligible one, situated nearly mid- 
way between the parish churches of Chet- 
tle and Farnham, which are about a mile 
distant from each other, and about six 
miles from Blandford, and sixteen from 
Salisbury. The ground commands an ex- 
tensive panoramic view over many miles 
of finely cultivated and beautifully wooded 
country. Indeed, a more salubrious spot 
for bringing up the little wanderers could 
not have been selected; and from its com- 
manding situation, the building will be a 
conspicuous object from the surrounding 
country. The design, by Louis Butcher, 
esq. is in the Elizabethan style of archi- 
tecture, and the general arrangement of the 
plan is as follows: The centre of the prin- 
cipal front is appropriated to the dining 
hall for the children, having the master 
and mistress’s apartments on either side ; 
the kitchens and offices being in the cen- 
tre in the rear. The boys and girls’ school 
rooms occupy the wings. The principal 
elevation facing the west is two stories in 
height ; the gable in the centre being ter- 
minated witha beliturret. The long line 
of roofis broken by gabled dormers, pro- 
ducing a pleasing effect of outline, when 
seen in perspective. The sehool rooms 
occupying the wings are only carried up 
one story in height. The sleeping apart- 
ments for the master and mistress are in 
the centre ; the dormitories for the boys 
and girls being on eitherside. There will 
be accommodation for twenty boys and 
four girls, or more, at first. The building 
will be constructed of red brick and flints, 
with stone quoins and dressings to the 
doors and windows. The estimated cost is 
£1000. There will also be land enough 
for the occasional employment of the child- 
ren, as they grow up, in the occupations 
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took a foremost part: he was then in the 
enjoyment of apparently robust health, 
and evinced much holy joy at the com- 
mencement of this object, the completion 

of which he hoped to see accomplished ; 
but what man appointeth, God disappoint- 
eth, and, in the inscrutable decree of Pro- 
vidence, he has been removed from this 
world before the erection of the building 
has been finished. We know from recent 
communications we have received from 
him, that his mind has been most deeply 
engaged upon this subject; and although 
it may be feared that there are but few to 
be found who can adequately supply his 
place, yet we may humbly hope that there 
will be those raised up, who will effect the 
full accomplishment of the objects contem- 
plated in the establishment of the Gypsy 
School.”’ 

Mr. West married in October, 1807, 
Harriett, second. daughter of the Rev. 
Christopher Atkinson, by Catharine his 
wife, who was the only daughter of Sir 
Peter Leicester, Bart., of Tabley, and sister 
to Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart., af- 
terwards Lord de Tabley: byher he had a 
family of twelve children, six of whom, viz. 
four sons and two daughters, survive to la- 
ment the loss of their beloved parents. ‘‘In 
the discharge of his sacredduties, the Rev. 
John West was a faithful Parish Minister, 
and a good and upright man in all the re- 
lations of life: ” indeed the greater portion 
of his very active life was spent in seeking 
to promote the glory of God, and both the 
temporal and eternal welfare of all with 
whom he had to do. His death, which was 
distressingly sudden, was occasioned by 
the rupture of a blood-vessel on the heart. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 27. At Holswusie ¥, Devonshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. Samuel Hart, B.D. 
late Vicar of Altarnun, Cornwall, and a 
magistrate for that county and Devon. He 
was the representative of an ancient 
family, seated at Yarnacombe, in Devon- 
shire, and was the son of the Rev. Samuel 
Hart, Vicar of Crediton, by Bridget, 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
daughter of John Prowse, esq. of South 
Brent. He was formerly a Fellow and 
graduated M.A. 1786; B.D. 1798. In 
1806, he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter to the vicarage of 





of the field garden, until they arrive at an 
age to leave the establishment. The ar- 
rangements for this Gypsy School, as a 
settled public Institution, are complete, 
the County Member, Lord Ashley, having 
consented to be the Patron. George Carr 
Glynn, esq, is the Treasurer. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Altarnun, which he resigned a few years 
ago, on account of his increasing infirmi- 
ties. In the year above-mentioned he 
married his second cousin Anne, only 
child and heiress of Henry Cory, esq. of 
Holsworthy, who was son of the Rev. 
John Cory, Rector of Marham-church, 
the maternal uncle of his mother; but by 
that lady, who survives him, he had no 
issue. Mr. Hart was an elegant scholar, 
an upright magistrate, and a pious but 
unostentatious Christian. He was for- 
merly an occasional correspondent of this 
Miscellany. 

At Manea, in the Isle of Ely, aged 57, 
the Rev. John Fisher, M.A. Curate of 
that place, He was formerly a Fellow 
of Magdalene college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1809, as seventh Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1812. For some years he 
kept a school at Wisbech, and afterwards 
removed to the curacy of Long Fulton, in 
the diocese of Lincoln. He had resided 
as Curate at Manea for the last two years. 
Having left his family in difficulties, a 
public subscription has been opened for 
the benefit of his widow and four unmar- 
ried daughters, of which the Rev. W. C. 
Hanson, of Doddington, near Chatteris, 
is treasurer. 

Oct. 30. At Upper Easton, near Bris- 
tol, aged 42, the Rev. 4lexander Clements, 
M.A.,Incumbent of St. Jude, in that city. 
His death was occasioned by paralysis, 
which was attributed to the sudden shock 
he had received by the death of a person 
whom he visited the same morning. 

At Clifton, aged 33, the Rev. Richard 
William Keats Walker, Rector of Park- 
ham, Devonshire, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1842, on the death of the Rev. 
R. Walter, being then B.A. of Exeter 
college, Oxford. 

Oct. 31. Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas 
Alsopp, Vicar of Fressingham, and Rector 
of Withersdale, Suffolk. He was formerly 
Fellow of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1792 as 11th 
Wrangler; M.A. 1795; B.D. 1802; and 
was presented to Fressingham with Withers- 
dale by that society in 1809. 

Nov. 1. At Toddington, Bedfordshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Edmund Burke Lewis, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
instituted in 1816. 

Nov. 3. At Hurworth-on-Tees, Dur- 
ham, aged 52, the Rev. John Grenside, 
twenty years Curate of that place. 

Nov. 5. At Weymouth, aged 58, the 
Rev. Willoughby Brassey, Curate of 
Melcombe Regis. 

Nov. 8. At Hurstbourn Tarrant, 


Hampshire, the Rev. William Milton 
Hurlock, Vicar of Hurstbourn Tarrantwith 
He was of St. John’s college, 


® 


Vernham, 
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Cambridge, B.A. 1834; and was licensed 
to the perpetual curacy of Stoke by Clare, 
Suffolk, in July, 1838. 

Nov. 15. At Ropsley, near Grantham, 
aged 75, the Rev. William Butcher, 
Rector of that parish. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, 
M. A. 1794; and was presented to Rops- 
ley in 1804, by the Duke of Rutland. 

At Drumcondra-hill, co. Dublin, the 
Rev. John S. Wilson. 

Nov.18. At Hampton Court, aged 71, 
the Rev. Edward Levett, M.A. Hewas 
of Christ church, Oxford, M. A. 1799. 

Nov. 19. Aged 26, the Rev. Richard 
Apjones, Curate of Youghal Arra, diocese 
of Killaloe. 

The Rev. James Alton, Treasurer of 
the cathedral of Ardfert, and Curate of 
Kilflyn, co. Kerry. 

The Rev. B. Hall, Rector of Multi- 

* farnham, co. Westmeath. 

Nov. 21. At Ormskirk, Lance. the 
Rev. Joshua Thomas Horton, of How- 
royde, Yorkshire, Vicar of the former 
place, a Deputy Lieutenant and justice of 
the peace. He was the elder son of Tho- 
mas Horton, esq. of Howroyde, who died 
in 1828, by Lady Mary Gordon, youngest 
daughter of George third Earl of Aber- 
deen. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of M.A. 
asa nobleman in 1811; and was presented 
to the vicarage of Ormskirk in 1818, by 
the Earl of Derby. He married, in 1832, 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dalrymple Hesketh, of Rufford Hall, 
Berks, and has left issue one son, Joshua 
Thomas, born in 1836. 

Nov. 22. At Spernall rectory, War- 
wickshire, aged 35, the Rev. Henry Mar- 
shall. 

Nov. 24. At Dean’s Hill Cottage, aged 
84, the Rev. Robert Anzelack, B. A. Per- 
petual Curate of Castle Church, and St. 
Chad’s, Stafford. He was formerly of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1809, M.A.1812. He 
was presented to Castle Church in 1820 
by the Lord Chancellor, and St. Chad’s 
in 1825, by the Prebendary of St. Chad’s 
in the cathedral of Lichfield. 

Nov. 27. At Emsworth, Hants, aged 
72, the Rev. Daniel Davies, D.D. incum- 
bent of Holyhead and Bodedern, Anglesea, 
Vicar of Moylgrove and Bayvill, and of 
Martletwy, co. Pembroke. He was for- 
metly Fellow of Jesus college, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1800, B.D. 
1808; was presented to Bayvill with 
Moylgrove, in 1809, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and to Holyhead and Bodedern, 
within the last ten years. 

Nov. 27. The Rev. John Hughes, 
Rector of Nannerch, co. Flint, 


Clergy Deceased. 
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Nov. 28. Aged 33, the Rev. John 
Graham, late Curate of St. John’s, Hack- 
ney; eldest son of John Smith Graham, 
esq. of Tower Hill. 

At Stoke St. Gregory, Somerset, 

45, the Rev. William Ha!fhead, formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

Nov. 29. The Rev. John Fraunceis 
Griffith, Rector of Liansannor, and Per- 
petual Curate of Talygarn, in the co. of 
Glamorgan ; nephew of John Fraunceis 
Gwyn, esq. of Ford Abbey, Devonshire ; 
and grandson of the late J. F. Gwyn, esq. 
of Combeflorey, Somerset, and Ford 
Abbey, Devon. He was instituted to 
Llansannor in 1816, and to Talygarn in 
1819 ; the former on the patronage of his 
family, and the latter on that of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

At the residence of his son, Theodore 
Mogridge, M.D., Arcot House, near Sid- 
mouth, the Rev. Mark Henry Mogridge. 

Nov. 30. At New College, Oxford, 
aged 39, the Rev. Rice Price, M.A., 
Fellow of that Society. 

At Knossington, Leicestershire, aged 
77, the Rev. Thomas Wartnaby, Rector 
of that place. He was of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, LL.B., 1793, and was 
presented to his living in 1817, by Frewen 
Turner, esq. His brother, John Wart- 
naby, gent., died three days before him, 
at Great Dalby, co. Leic., aged 75; and 
another brother, George Wartnaby, gent., 
died six days after him, at Market Har- 
borough, aged 76. 

Dec. 2. At Tivetshall, Norfolk, aged 
61, the Rev. J. Neville White, Rector of 
that parish and Vicar of Rushall. He 
was brother to the poet Henry Kirke 
White. He was presented to Rushall in 
1828 by Jos. Sewell, esq. and to Tivetshall 
in 1832, by the Earl of Oxford. 

Dec. 4. At Paisley, the Very Rev. 
W. M. Wade, Dean of the diocese of 
Glasgow, to which he was appointed on 
the decease of the Very Rev. William 
Routledge, and minister of Trinity Epis- 
copal Chapel, Paisley. Mr. Wade, 
though labouring under much bodily in- 
capacity, arising from an accident, was a 
most zealous and indefatigable man. 
When he went to Paisley, his first and 
only Cure, his congregation consisted 
only of about fifteen individuals, who met 
in aroom. During hs ministry, how- 
ever, his flock increased to many hun- 
dreds, collected together by his exer- 
tions ; and be was the instrumental cause 
of obtaining, under many difficulties, the 
erection of Trinity Chapel. He was 
ordained by the late Bishop Sandford, of 
Edinburgh, in 1817. Though not a 
member of the University, for some time 


previous to his ordination he resided in 
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Oxford, to be under the care of the late 
Mr. Grosvenor ; and_published, ‘‘ Walks 
through Oxford,’’ a well known work. 
He was greatly distinguished for humi- 
lity, and will long be remembered in the 
place of his long labour, even by those 
not of his own communion , with feelings 
of the highest respect. 

Dec. 5. At Wadhurst, Sussex, aged 
75, the Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner, 
Vicar of that parish. He was sometime 
Fellow of Wadham college, Oxford, where 
he graduated M.A. 1798; and he was 
presented to his living by that society in 
1818. He was formerly a resident at 
Yardley Hastings, Northamptonshire. 

At Hackthorpe, aged 50, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Thompson, many years Curate of 
Lanercost, Cumberland. 

Dec. 8. At Munslow, Shropshire, aged 
65, the Rev. Richard Powell, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was instituted in 
1806, on his own petition. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 22. In Northumberland-court, 
Strand, aged 67, Capt. M‘Lachlan, one of 
the Military Knights of Windsor. 

Dec. 13. In Eaton-sq. aged 61, the 
Lady Harriett Payne Gallwey, sister to the 
Earl of Dunraven. She was the daughter 
of, Valentine-Richard the 1st Earl by Lady 
Frances Muriel Fox-Strangways, 6th dau. 
of Stephen Ist Earl of Ilchester; was 
married in 1804 tothe late Sir William 
Payne Gallwey, Bart. and left his widow 
in 1831. 

Dec. 17. In Baker-st. Charlotte, last 
surviving dau. of the late Robert Osborne, 
esq. formerly Recorder of Hull. 

In Red Lion-sq. aged 43, the wife of 
Mr. James Basire, engraver. 

Dec. 18. In Park-road, Regent’s Park, 
aged 84, Richard John Anderson, esq. 
Deputy Commissary Gen. 

At Surrey-pl. Old Kent-road, aged 8], 
John Chauncy Jones, esq. 

At Camberwell Grove, Emily, fourthdau. 
of the late William March, esq. of Fleet-st. 

Dec. 19. At Clapham Common, aged 
75, Peter Blackburn, esq. 

In Regent-st. at the house of her son- 
in-law, Mr.: Allison, aged 70, Susanna 
Snell, wife of John Foreman, esq. of Har- 
low, Essex. 


Dec. 20. In Blandford-sq. Halliday 


Lidderdale, esq. M.D. formerly an emi- 
nent physician in London ; and on the 31st, 
Elizabeth his widow. Dr. Lidderdale took 
the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, in 1800. 
He was formerly Physician to the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, to the Fins- 
bury — &e. 
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At Wyndham-st. Bryanston-sq. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Molyneux. 

At Brixton Hill, aged 10, William-Gam- 
mel, son of Charles Macsween, esq. Hon. 
East India Comp. Civil Service. 

Dec. 21. In Russell-sq. John Teesdale, 
esq. of Fenchurch-st. 

Aged 65, George Hunter, esq. of Mor- 
nington-pl. Hampstead-road. 

At Brompton, Helen-Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard John Uniacke, one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court in the 
province of Nova Scotia. / 

Dec. 23. In Chatham-place, aged 58, 
David Foggo, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 47, Mr. R. Edwards, 
chief-clerk to the police magistrates at 
Queen-square, and previously second clerk 
at Hatton garden, together for a period of 


27 years. He has left a widow and eight 
children. 
Dec. 24. Aged 67, Sarah, relict of 


William Clare, esq. of St. John’s-sq. 

Aged 56, Samuel Dawson Soanes, esq. 
eldest son of John Soanes, esq. 

Dec. 25. Aged 32, Eliza-Ashton, wife 
of J. Beardmore Wathen, esq. of Torring- 
ton-sq. 

In Acre-lane, Clapham, aged 80, J. E. 
Spicer, esq. 

In Brudenell-pl., aged 83, Miss Mary 
Warwick, formerly of Kew Green. 

At Porchester-terr., Bayswater, aged 
73, Charlotte, widow of John Bury, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Brixton Hill, aged 81, 
William Crookhall Hooper, esq. 

At James Field’s, esq., Harleyford-pl., 
Kennington, Miss Barker, of Lyndon 
Hall, Rutland. 

In Queen-sq., aged 58, Catherine, re- 
lict of Rev. John Quarington, Vicar of 
Shopland, and second dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Wise, of Rochford, Es- 
seX. 

Dec. 27. At Lewis-pl., Fulham-road, 
Hammersmith, aged 87, Mary, relict of 
R. Moate, esq. 

In Elizabeth-place, Westminster-road, 
aged 76, George Medley, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Shacklewell, aged 82, 
Aaron Cohen, esq. 

Aged 81, Thomas Watson, esq., of the 
Long-room, Custom House. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 79, 
John Searle, esq. of Molesworth, Hun- 
tingdonsh. 

Dec. 29. At Stockwell Common, aged 
74, Thomas Streatfeild, esq. ° 

At Cambridge-terr. Hyde Park, aged 
87, Mrs. Elizabeth Want. 

In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 22, Thomas 
George Street, B.A. of King’s College, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, student-at- 
law, and eldest son of J. A. Street, esq. 
of the same place. 
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Mary, wife of the Rev. Joseph Berry, 
Hac 


At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
aged 48, Ann Bridget, only dau. of the 
late Isaac Oliphant, M.D. 

At Clapham Common, aged 61, Wil- 
liam Henry Holmes, esq. formerly agent 
to the worshipful Company of Mercers of 
London, at Kilrea, co. Londonderry, and 
one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for that county. 

Dee. 30. In Russell-sq. aged 75, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd. 

Dec. 31. At the house of her uncle, 
Robert Gunter, esq. Earles-court Lodge, 
Caroline Howis. 

Jan.1. Aged 22, Edmund H. G. Cal- 
der, fourth son of Sir Henry Calder. 

Aged 80, Marcus Crosbie, esq. of Nel- 
son-sq. Blackfriars, and Peckham, Surrey. 

In Old Chapel-row, Kentish Town, 
aged 64, Thomas Thane, esq, 

Jan. 2. Aged 49, Mrs. Cresswell, 
widow of Mr. John Cresswell, bookseller, 
of Crawford-st. Portman-sq. 

In Sussex-pl. Kent-road, aged 52, Tho- 
mas Willey, esq. paymasterand purser, R.N. 

In Grove End-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 73, William Fergusson, esq. M.D. 
Inspector-Gen. of Military Hospitals, 

1813. 
Jem 3. In Cambridge-sq. Hyde Park, 
Louisa, youngest dau. of Sir Augustus de 
Butts, K.C.H. Royal Eng. 

At Blackheath, Catharine-Jane, wife of 
Samuel Brasier, esq. of York-terr. Re- 
gent’s Park, and third surviving dau. of 
the late Charles Elliot, esq. of Westfield 
Lodge, Brighton. 

At the house of his father, Giles Loder, 
esq. Clarendon-pl. Hyde Park-gardens, 
aged 19, Edmund Loder, esq. late of the 
8th (the King’s) Reg. 

In consequence of sleeping in a damp 
bed, T. H. Spencer, esq. surveyor, of 
Everett-st. Russell-sq. 

At the Mall, Hammersmith, Mrs. Ha- 
milton, relict of Thomas Hamilton, esq., 
solicitor, Covent Garden, whom she sur- 
vived only 11 months (see vol. xxiii. 
p- 328.) 

Jan.6. Aged 58, C. E. Johnson, esq. 
of London-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

InWelbeck-st. Elizabeth Frances, young- 
est dau. of Richard Swift, esq. half- pay, 
60th Rifles. 

Jan. 7. Mrs. Frederick Whitehurst, 
of Maida Hill, Edgware-road, widow of 
Lieut. Frederick Whitehurst, R.N. 

In London, Charles-Claude-Hamilton, 
second son of John Hamilton O’Hara, 
esq. of Crebilly, Ballymena, Antrim. 

Jan. 8. In Great Tichfield-st. Foley- 
pl. Maria, widow of William Langslow, 
esq. of Bath 
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At Camberwell, aged 58, Sophia, seventh 
dau. of the late Thomas Baker, esq. of 
Chalk, near Gravesend. 

Jan. 9. Aged 23, Alexander Malcolm, 
eldest son of David Davies, solicitor, of 
Henrietta-st. Covent Garden. 

In Henrietta-st. Covent Garden, aged 
78, Beachcroft Shepard, esq. 

At Ivy-cottage, Upper-st. Islington, 
aged 92, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. James 
Cross. 

In Montpelier-sq. Knightsbridge, aged 
48, Anne, wife of George Haldane, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

In the Strand, Maria, dau. of the late 
Wm. Gurr Meymott, esq. of Camberwell. 

Susannah, wife of Christopher Richard- 
son, Euston-sq. 

At the house of his brother, Edward 
White, esq. Cambridge-sq. Hyde Park, 
aged 42, Charles White, esq. of Morning- 
ton-pl. and Bread-st. Cheapside. 

Jan. 10. In Dover-st. Piccadilly, aged 
54, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Walter Gee, 
Rector of Week St. Mary, Cornwall, and 
of West Buckland, Devon. 

AtKew, Anne, dau. of Geo. Twining, esq. 

In Park-lane, aged 55, Isaac Cohen, 
esq. brother of Mrs. Rothschild, long a 
leading and highly-reepectable member of 
the Stock Exchange. He is supposed to 
have died worth about half a million 
sterling, and for many years past, we are 
credibly informed, he made a rule to dis- 
tribute 25 per cent. of his current annual 
expenditure in unostentatious charity. 
He often rendered himself conspicuous 
in assisting unfortunate members of the 
Stock Exchange when their conduct 
merited such support; and many in- 
dividuals owe their success in life to the 
interest he took in their welfare. He sat 
down to dinner with his family in appa- 
rent good health, when he was suddenly 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and survived 
only a few hours. 

William Hart, esq., of Barrett-grove, 
Stoke Newington. 

At Little Ealing, after along illness, 
in her 62d year, Eliza, wife of John 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. of Parlia- 
ment-street. She was the eldest daughter 
of John Baker, esq. of Salisbury-square 
and Hampstead, and was married to Mr. 
Nichols in 1805. Firm, but unobtrusive, 
in the exercise of every domestic duty, she 
had also cu'tivated the higher qualities 
required in the moral and religious cul- 
ture of a large family of fourteen children, 
of whom three sons and five daughters sur- 
vive. Reflection on her virtues, and her 
prepared state for entering into the rest of 
the people of God (and so being relieved 
from an unmitigable burthen of bodily 
pain), will, it is ae hoped, afford that 
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fund of consolation to her husband and 
family, which, without impairing the effect 
of her merits and her example, will in time 
render them subjects of grateful and re- 
signed, if not pleasing retrospection. Her 
remains were deposited, on the 17th of 
January, in a family vault in Kensall- 
green cemetery. 

Jan. 11. In Gower-st. Bedford-sq., 
Anthony Scott, esq. 

Aged 69, James Wilson, esq. of Bal- 
ham-hill. 

Jan. 12. 
Russell-st. 

In Tredegar-sq. Bow-road, aged 61, 
Henry Jonas, esq. 

Jan. 13. Matthew Giuseppi, surgeon, 
of Milton-st. and of Trinidad. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 57, 
Amelia, wife of Christopher R. Read, esq. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 69, David Row- 
lands, esq. M.D., F.A.S., and Inspector 
of Her Majesty’s Fleets and Hospitals. 

Jan. 14. In Sise-lane, Alice-Mary, 
youngest dau. of A. B. Brandram, esq. 

Breps.—Dec, 11. At Hockliffe, Agnes, 
dau. of the late Wm. Wilkinson, esq. of 
Morra-hill, Westmoreland. 

Dec. 31, AtSandy Place, aged 76, Lt. 
Col. Buckworth, late of Sandy Place, and 
Wootton House, and York-st. Portman- 
sq. who married Lady Payne, relict of Sir 
John Payne, Bart. of Tempsford Hall, and 
dau. of the late Sir Philip Moneux, Bart. 

Jan. 8. At Beaumont Close, Biggles- 
wade, the residence of her father, John 
Foster, esq. Mrs. Hall, relict of the Rev. 
J. K. Hall, of Kettering. 

Berxs.—Jan. 8. At Sonning, Frances- 
Jane, wife of Alfred Zouch Palmer, esq. 

Bucks.—Dec. 16. At Eton, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Sibthorpe, esq. 
formerly of Guildford. 

Dec. 23. Aged 55, John Lloyd, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange, and of Mount Plea- 
sant, Aylesbury. 

Jan. 2. At Olney, aged 78, Hugh 
Maltby, esq. formerly of Milk-st. Cheapside. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Dec.7. At Horseheath 
Lodge, aged 65, Isabella, wife of Stanlake 
Batson, esq. and only dau. of the late 
George Poyntz Ricketts, esq. formerly 
Governor of Barbadoes. 

Dec. 26. Aged 27, at Grantchester, 
Henry John Harding, B.A. of Pembroke 
coll. Camb. and second son of the Rev. D. 
Harding, Vicar of Barton. 

CuMBERLAND.—Dec. 28. At the house 
of his nieces, the Misses Falcon, Work- 
ington, aged 73, Robert Falcon, esq. 

Dersy.—Dec. 22. At Alfreton, aged 
82, John Cressy Hall, esq. barrister-at- 
law, a Commisioner of Bankrupts for Der- 
byshire. He was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn, May 27, 1829. 


Robert Stewart, esq. of Great 
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Dec. 26. At the rectory, South Nor- 
manton, in his 84th year, John Bruckfield, 
esq. 

Jan. 1. Charles Wright, esq. of Wirks- 
worth. 

Drevon.—Dec. 12. Aged 63, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. James Upton, and only 
surviving dau. of the late John Sampson, 
esq. of the Grove, Colyton, one of the 
Justices of the Peace, and a Deputy-Lieut. 
for Devonshire. 

Dec. 15. At Exeter, aged 64, Mr. Jas. 
Allies, of Warminster, eldest son of the 
late James Allies, esq. of Exeter. 

Dec. 21. At Torquay, Phoebe, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, M.A. 

Dec. 23. At Ilfracombe, R.N. Incledon, 
esq. of Yeotown House. 

At Exeter, aged 12, Field, second 
son of the late Rev. John Yolland, for- 
merly Curate of Huxham and Poltimore. 

Dec. 26. At Plymouth, Mary, widow of 
Peter Welsford, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Tiverton, Mary-Penleaze, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. P. Dicken, 
Vicar of Witheridge, and Rector of Pough- 
hill. 

Jan. 2. Aged 35, Philip Edward*Lyne, 
esq. late Mayor, an Alderman and one of 
the Magistrates of Plymouth. 

Jan. 2. At Cowley House, Exeter, 
aged 80, Mary-Anne, relict of Joseph 
Wells, D.D. She was the general patron 
of merit and of talent, while her large pro- 
perty was considered by her to have 
been sent for munificent and charitable 
uses. 

Jan.4. At Exmouth, aged 35, Maria, 
wife of Gordon Gallic Macdonald, R.N. 
and only surviving dau. of the Rev. W. 
Oddie, M.A. of Leamington. : 

Jan. 9. At Southmolton, aged 69, 
William Hitchcock, esq. 

Jan.11. Aged 54, Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late W. Walker, esq. of Exeter. 

Dorset.—Jan. 3. At Weymouth, Paul 
Slade Knight, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 7. Thomas Manning, esq. of Lyme 
Regis, and late of the Stock Exchange. 

DurHam.—Dec. 5. At Darlington, 
aged 84, Capt. Thomas Havelock, late 
Paymaster of the 43d Light Inf. 

Essex.—Dec. 14. At Springfield, 
Harriet-Ludlow, dau. of the late Thomas 
Walker, esq. of Redland, Bristol. 

Jan, 7. Aged 47, Rebecca, wife of 
Henry Wolton, esq. mayor of Colchester. 

GLoucEstER.—Dec. 16. At Clifton, 
aged 45, Thomas Ellis Adlington, esq. 

Dec. 22. Aged 69, John Brickwell, 
esq. of Leckhamstead, elder brother of 
Charles Brickwell, esq. of Overthorpe 
Lodge. 


Dec. 28. Aged 73, Mary, wife of John 


Tomlinson, esq. of Portland-sq. Bristol, 
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and dau. of the late Thomas Blakemore, 
esq. of West Bromwich, Staffordsh. 

Dec. 29.. At the Rev. Dr. Swete’s, 
Redland, aged 68, Mary, relict of F. De 
Medina, esq. of London, and mother of 
Mrs. Swete. 

Lately. Philip Boulter Cooke, esq. 
solicitor, of Gloucester. 

At Clifton, aged 81, Mellora-Burges, 
widow of John Butler Butler, esq. Com- 
missary-Gen. in her Majesty’s serviec. 

At Cheltenham, aged 54, Susannah- 
Mary, wife of Geo. Stokes, esq. of Tyn- 
dale House, Pittville. 

At Cheltenham, aged 15, Henry, young- 
est son of the late Piers Geele, esq. of 
Dublin. 

At Cheltenham, aged 46, Sarah, relict 
of H. Sparrow, esq. of Wolverhampton. 

At Cheltenham, aged 82, Hannah, relict 
of James Warren, esq. and sister of the 
late Sir Wm. Stamer, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, Archibald 
Cameron, esq. solicitor, of Worcester. 

Jan.7. At Clifton, Bristol, Susannah. 
James, wife of the Rev. Richard Tawney, 
Vicar of Willoughby, Warwicksh. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Walters, late of North- 
st. and mother of Capt. Walters, of Bristol. 

Jan. 10. At Bitton Rectory, aged 65, 
Mary-Anne, widow of Edward Frere, esq. 

Hants.—Dec. 18. At Twyford, aged 
13, William-Beckley, son of Maj.-Gen. H. 
Roberts, C.B. of Milford Lodge, near 
Lymington. 

Dec. 22. Aged 46, Mary-Ann, wife of 
William Strangways, esq. of Weyhill, near 
Andover. 

Lately.—At Yarmouth, I. W., aged 74, 
Mrs. Dangerfield. 

At Portswood, near Southampton, aged 
75, Sarah, relict of the Rev. John Smith, 
late Incumbent of Houghton. 

At Havant, aged 85, S. Gloyne, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 71, the widow of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Samuel Warren. 

At Petersfield, aged 74, John Mundy, esq. 

Herts.—Jan. 1. At Cheshunt, aged 
86, John Kidgell Sandon, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Bishop’s Stortford, aged 
77, J. W. B. Case, esq. 

Hererorv.—Lately. At Leominster, 
aged 87, Mrs, Frances Doley (of the Mora- 
vian Church). She was dau. of the late 
Rev. Peter Grigg, Rector of Bathwick, 
Somersetsh. and widow of Simeon Coley, 
esq. of Bedford. 

At Monnington Court, aged 84, Miss 
James. 

Kent.—Dec. 15. At Walmer, aged 
77, Ann Churnside, late of Edinburgh, 
N.B. spinster. 

Dec. 16. At Paul's Cray Hill, aged 79, 
James Chapman, esq. 


Dec. 19. At St. Peter’s, Thanet, aged 
18, Culling, youngest son of the late Ed- 
ward Sampson Rutter, esq. of Dover. 

Dec. 21. At Boughton, aged 79, 
Frances- Diana, relict of Thomas Squire, 
esq. of Hernehill. 

Dec. 22. At Lee Priory, aged 17, 
Georgiana-Flizabeth-Katherine, only dau. 
of Capt. F. D. Swann. 

At Ramsgate, aged 31, John-Powell, 
second surviving son of Wm. Keall, esq. 
of Bristol. 

Dec. 28, At Dover, aged 91, Elizabeth- 
Marianne, relict of David Ball, esq. of 
Little Ealing, Middlesex. 

Dec. 29. At Margate, aged 80, Sarah, 
wife of J. Dalgety, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Folkestone, John Boxer, 
esq. aged 93, the oldest inhabitant of that 
town. 

Jan. 2. Aged 28, Amos Swaisland, 
esq. of Crayford. 

Jan.6. Aged 79, Thomas Harnett, esq. 
of Thrognall, near Sittingbourne. 

Jan.8. At the West Kent Infirmary, 
aged 36, Mr. Trevanion Vernon Oates, 
house surgeon. 

Jan. 9. At Sevenoaks, Elizabeth, widow 
of George Medley, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Waterside, Maidstone, aged 
74, Thomas Pybus, esq. one of the Justices 
of the Peace for the borough, for which 
he was the Mayor for two consecutive 
years. 

LancasterR.—Jan. 6. At Liverpool, 
Mary, widow of Andrew Hunter Aiken, 
esq. formerly Consul at Riga. 

Lincotn.—Jan. 14. At the house of 
his father, the Rector of Silk Willoughby, 
aged 32, John Thomas Jowett, esq. one 
of the Clerks of Her Majesty’s Office of 
Public Records in Westminster. 

Mippiesex.— Dec, 22. Elizabeth- 
Frances, wife of Joseph Dart, esq. of 
Monken Hadley, and late of Tidwell 
House, Devon. 

Dec. 23. At Tottenham, aged 93, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. William Willan, of Walter 
Belchamp, Essex. 

Dec. 24. Anne-Eliza, dau. of the late 
Edward Hilliard, esq. of Cowley House. 

Dec. 26. At an advanced age, Francis 
Plaistow Trapaud, esq. late of Potter's 
Bar, for many years a Magistrate of the 
county. 

Jan. 3. At Fulham, Sarah, dau. of the 
late Benjamin Paterson, esq. of Wim- 
bledon. 

Jan. 5. Edward Winckworth, esq. 
of Cowley Hall, Hillingdon, late of 
Hayes. 

Monmoutu.—Dec. 18. The wife of 
I. Frazer, esq. Manager of the Monmouth 
and Glamorgan Bank, Newport. 
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Dec. 30. At Belmont House, near Car- 
leon, aged 69, George Hall, esq. one of 
the Justices of the Peace for the county. 

Norroik.—Dec. 18. Elizabeth, relict 
of John Darby, esq. of Diss. 

Dec. 19. At Kirby Cane Hall, aged 83, 
the Right Hon. Elizabeth Lady Berners. 
She was the daughter of Thomas Sumpter, 
esq. was married in 1788 to the Rev. 
Henry Wilson, who succeeded his brother 
as Lord Berners in 1838, and has left a 
numerous family. 

Dec. 31. At Alby Hill, near Aylsham, 
aged 76, Mrs. Ferrier, of Hemsby Cot- 
tage, near Great Yarmouth. 

Jan. 3. At Mattishall, aged 98, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Bodham, M.A. 
She was dau. of the Reverend Roger 
Donne, of Catfield, and first cousin of 
William Cowper, the poet. 

Jan. 6. At Ingoldisthorpe, aged 62, 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Abraham Hep- 
worth, Rector of that place. 

Norts.—Jan. 1. .At Newark, aged 80, 
Samuel Bristowe, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 21. Aged 21, John 
Alington, of Merton college, Oxford, eldest 
son of the Rev. J. Alington, Rector of 
Little Barford. 

Dec. 30. Aged 63, George Warwiner, 
esq. of Bloxham Grove. 

Jan. 5. At Broughton Hall, Henrietta, 
relict of Edward Francis Colston, esq. of 
Filkins Hall. 

Satop.—Dec. 6. At Totterton, aged 
49, Henrietta Louisa, Baroness Du Bois 
de Ferrieres, of the kingdoms of France 
and Holland. 

Dec. 30. At Delbury Hall, aged 55, 
Frederick Hamilton Cornewall, esq. 

Jan. 7. At an advanced age, Mary, 
relict of the late Thomas Payne, esq. of 
Edstaston House. 

Somerset.—Dec. 12. At Tminster, 
aged 63, Elizabeth, widow of the late Rev. 
James Upton. 

Dec. 14. At Norton St. Philip’s, aged 
49, Thomas Hill, esq. 

At Bathford house, aged 85, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wiltshire, sister of the late J. Wiilt- 
shire, esq. of Shockerwick. 

Dec. 19. Madeline, third dau. of R. T. 
Bateman, esq. of Hill Grove House, near 
Wells. 

Dec. 22, At Bath, aged 42, Thomas 
Eden Blackwell, esq. late Capt. 91st Reg. 
eldest son of the late Maj-Gen. Blackwell, 
C.B. He was appointed Ensign in 1822, 
Lieut. 1825, Captain 1830. 

Dec. 23. In consequence of the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun, aged 11, Wind- 
ham Trevelyan Browne Collis, third son 
of Lieut.-Col. C, Collis, of Upcott House, 
near Taunton. 


Dec. 28. At Kelston rectory, near Bath, 
aged 38, James Peel Cockburn, esq. of 
Salcombe House. He was son of the Dean 
of York, by a dau. of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and nephew to the Premier. 

Dec. 29. At Bath, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of Richard Samler, esq. of East Hill, 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Lately. At Southfield, Frome, aged 
64, Major George Warburton, late Ins- 
pector Gen. of the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland. 

At Shepton Mallett, Rosina, wife of John 
Luff, esq. 

Jan. 5. Aged 89, Mary, relict of Cor- 
nelius Biss, esq. Farley Bay, Walton-down, 
near Clevedon. 

Jan. 6. At Woodlands, Kilton, Miss 
Augusta-Jane Drewe. She was found 
burnt to death in her dressing-room. She 
was sister-in-law to Col. Luttrell, of Kilve 
Court. 

Jan. 12. At Belle Vue villa, Bathwick 
Hill, the Hon. Mrs. Southwell, who also 
died from her clothes having caught fire, 
having lived for the last ten years without 
a servant, and in a state of great neglect. 
(Whether correctly styled ‘‘ The Hon.”’ we 
do not perceive by the Peerage.) 

Jan. 13. Edward, youngest son of the 
late Rev. T. A. Salmon, of Wells, and 
Rector of Rodney Stoke. 

Srarrorp.—Dec. 25. At Longdon, 
aged 77, William Houghton, esq. late of 
the Irish Exchequer Office, London. 

SurroL.K.—Dec. 31. Aged 44, Anne- 
Charlotte, wife of Fred. Wm. Farr, esq. of 
Beccles. 

Surrey.—Dec. 17. Aged 63, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Dixon, esq. of Reigate, 
formerly of Mecklenburgh.sq. 

Dec, 23. At Reigate, aged 51, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Hart, solicitor. 

Dec. 28. At Letherhead, aged 84, 
Mary, widow of Michael Morley, esq. 

At Weston Green, Thames Ditton, aged 
84, Mary, widow of John Higgin, esq. of 
London-fields, Hackney, and of St. Ann’s, 
Jamaica. 

Jan. 7. At Byfleet, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
relict of James Sparks, esq. 

At Surbiton, near Kingston, aged 98, 
Grace, relict of Francis Brodie, esq. of 
Moyvore House, Westmeath. 

Jan. 10. At East Moulsey, aged 74, 
Thomas Flockton, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Jane, dau. of William Wadbroke, esq. 
wife of Alexander G. Pooley, esq. 

At Richmond, Margaret-Alice, young- 
est child of the Rev. G. Trevor. 

Sussex.—Dec. 10. Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the late Jeremiah rally esq. of 
Littlehampton. 
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Dec. 11. At Brighton, Charlotte, wife 
of T. J. Bellamy, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late Bacon Frank, esq. of Campsall, 
Yorkshire. 

Dee. 14. At Brighton, Dr. Seagram. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth-Langley, only dau. and heiress of 
John Langley Watts, esq. formerly of 
Norwich. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Mrs. Frances 
Martin, late of East Moulsey. 

At Brighton, Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Outlaws, Rector of Long- 
ford, Salop. 

Dec. 16. At Twyford, East Grinstead, 
aged 80, Jane-Sophia, widow of John 
Trotter, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Hastings, aged 68, Jacob 
Phillips, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. He was called to the bar, 
July 8, 1821, and practised as a convey- 
ancer. 

At Hastings, aged 17, Harriett-Emma, 
eldest dau. of the late Alderman Venables. 

Dec. 21. At Warningcamp, near 
Arundel, aged 70, Edward-Bowden Put- 
tock, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 3, Claude, youngest 
son of W. Marshall, esq. M.P. 

At Brighton, aged 49, Susan, fifth dau. 
of the late Dr. Davies, of Lewisham, and 
relict of Thomas Deudney, esq. late of 
Hastings. 

Dee. 27. At East Malling, aged 69, 
Thomas Andrewes, esq. 

Dec. 29. At Chichester, aged 45, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Edward Leech, esq. 

At Brighton, Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
Edward H. Brooksbank, Vicar of Tickhill. 

Jan.1. At Brighton, Ann, eldest dau. 
of Richard Pearce, esq. of London. 

Jan. 7. At Lavant House, Chichester, 
Henrietta-Ann, relict of Gen. Dorrien. 

Jan. 8. At Ticehurst, aged 76, Frances, 
dau. of the late George Alchin, esq. Town 
Malling, Kent. 

Jan. 14. At Fordington, aged 64, 
John Tribe, esq. 

Warwickx.—Dec. 23. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 58, Lady Lucy Standish, aunt 
to the Earl of Limerick, and widow of 
Rowland Standish, Esq. of Farley Hill, 
Berks, and of Sealeby Castle, Cumberland. 
She was the second dau. of Edmond- 
Henry, first Earl of Limerick, by Mary- 
Alice, only dau. and heir of Henry Orms- 
by, esq. of Cloghan, in Mayo; was mar- 
ried in 1816, and left a widow in 1843 (see 
the memoir of Mr. Standish in our 
vol. XX. p. 207). 

Jan. 1. Aged 81, Thomas Wowen 
Jones, esq. surgeon, of Henley-in-Arden. 

Jan. 13. At Leamington, aged 58, 
Lady Anne Wardlaw Ramsay, relict of 
Robert Wardlaw Ramsay, esq. of White 
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Hill, and sister to the Earl of Balcarres. 
She was the younger dau. of Alexander, 
the sixth Earl, by Elizabeth, only child of 
Charles Dalrymple, esq. of North Ber- 
wick; was married in 1811, and left a 


‘widow in 1837. 


WESTMORELAND.—Jan. 4. Aged 44, 
James Thompson, esq. of M 
Hall, only surviving brother of W. 
Thompson, esq. M.P. for that county. 

Witts.—Dec. 14. At Bratton, aged 
68, Edward Frowd Seagram, esq. 

Jan. 9. Sarah, wife of William Smith, 
esq. banker, of Salisbury. 

Jan. 10. At Milford, near Salisbury, 
aged 67, Richard Cooe, esq. 

WorcesteR.—Dec. 13. Aged 68, at 
Holdfast, the seat of his sister, Mrs. 
Knottesford Barnes, Lieut.-Col. William 
Lewis Herford, C.B., formerly of the 23d 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. He was appointed 
Ensign 12th Foot in 1797; First- Lieut. 
23d Foot 1800 ; in, 1804; Major, 
1812; and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel in 1814. 
He commanded the 23d Fusiliers at Orthes 
and Toulouse, and received a medal with 
one clasp, and the Companionship of the 
Bath. 

Dec. 23. At the vicarage, Pershore, 
the residence of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Benjamin Hemming, Mrs. Tibbitts, 


eldest dau. of the late Mr. Francis 
Beesley. 
Lately. At Bewdley, aged 72, Thomas 


Prattinton, esq. brother of the late E, 
Baker Prattinton, esq. of Bath. 

Jan. 10. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, Worcester, Lieut.-Colonel Orlando 
Stubbs, of the Bengal Army, second son 
of the late Walter Stubbs, esq. of Beck- 
bury Hall, Shropshire. He received his 
appointment as cadet in 1804, and was 
appointed Major of the 44th Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry in 1833. 

Yorx.—Dee. 17. AtjWakefield, aged 
80, William Harrison, esq. formerly of 
Balham, Surrey. 

Dec. 19. At Beverley, aged 64, J. 
Willis, esq. town clerk of that borough. 

Dec. 26. At Heworth Moor, aged 50, 
John Greaves Livesey, esq. late of Leeds. 

At Belle-vue House, near Wakefield, 
the wife of Joseph Holdsworth, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Holy, esq. 
of Sheffield. 

Lately. At Scarborough, aged 59, Mr. 
John Kirk, son of the late Rev. John 
Kirk, Vicar of that place. 

Jan. 4. At Carlton, near Pontefract, 
aged 67, Jane Bridget, wife of Colonel 
William Gooch. 

Jan. 7.. John Grimston, esq. of Nes- 
wick. 

At Hessle Mount, aged 43, Mary, wife 
of Thomas Bentley Locke, esq. 
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Jan.11. At Sheffield, Charles Edward, 
only son of Charles Timm, esq. M.D. of 
Bath. 

Waxes.—Lately. At Carnarvon, Tho- 
mas Jee, esq. solicitor, of Coventry. 

At Duffryn, near Neath, Miss Jane 
Williams, one of the heiresses of the Duff- 
ryn estate. 

Jan.9. Aged 48, Janet, wife of Francis 
Compton Dare, esq. of Porth Caul, Gla- 
morgansh. 

ScoTtLanp.—Nov... At Janefield, near 
Kircudbright, aged 45, James Welsh, esq. 
advocate, stewart-substitute of Kircud- 
bright. He was the youngest son of the 
late Robert Welsh, esq. of Collin; came 
to the bar in 1821, and in the spring of 
1840, Alexender Wood, esq. stewart of 
Kircudbright (now Lord Wood), on the 
office of stewart-substitute becoming va- 
cant, offered it, unsolicited, to Mr. Welsh. 
His funeral took place Nov. 19, in the 
family burying-ground at the abbey of 
Dundrennan. 

Dec. 14. Aged 82, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Hutchison, esq. of Cairngall, Aber- 
deensh. 

Dec. 16. At Inverness, George Stock- 
well, esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Jan. 1. At Buarthan, Ruthin, aged 66, 
John Davies, esq. late of New Bond-st. 
London. 

Jan. 2. At Glasgow, Sarah-Beale, relict 
of John Brook Samson, esq. of Dibdin, 
Hants. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 23. At Ballintemple, 
near Cork, Assistant-Surgeon J. W. Mof- 
fatt, R.N. late of her Majesty’s steam-ship 
Hermes, on the West India station. He 
was the eldest son of Lieut. Moffatt, R.N. 

Dec. 25. At Dublin, aged 29, the Hon. 
Catharine-Ann Stuart, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Andrew Stuart, son of the Earl 
of Castlestuart, Rector of Cottismore, Rut- 
landshire, and sister of the late Viscount 
Powerscourt. She was married on the 21st 
Dec. 1835, and has left issue three sons 
and two daughters. 

Lately. At Springvale, Mayo, aged 
110, Henry Blake, esq. 

In Kilkenny, in his 72d year, Major 
Madden. He was brevet Major of the 
44th Foot, from which he retired in 1801. 
At the time of his decease he was treasurer 
of the corporation of Kilkenny, and he had 
twice served as mayor. 

At Clonmel, Mr. Alderman Hearn, 
banker, brewer, and grocer. He drowned 
himself in one of his vats, having become 
embarrassed in his concerns, in conse- 
quence of railway speculation. 

Jan. 3. At Reyninch, near Killaloe, 
aged 115, Mary Vaughan. She preserved 
her faculties to within a short time of her 
demise. She filled the situation of house- 
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keeper to Michael Henry Head, esq. late 
of Derry Castle, and held a similar situa- 
tion under his lamented father and grand- 
father. It was she who lighted the first 
fire in the splendid mansion of Derry Castle 
on its completion. This extraordinary 
woman could up to twelve months ago see 
to thread the finest needle. 

Jan. 4. Mary, third dau. of George 
Taaffe, esq. of Smarmore Castle, Louth. 

GuERNSEY.—Dec,. 22. James William, 
eldest son of Christopher Daniel Hayes, 
esq. of Chapel-hill House, Isle of Thanet. 

Dec. 23. Aged 84, Miss Elizabeth Le 
Marchant. 

East Inpigs.—Oc?. 4. At Delhi, aged 
42, Surgeon William Dollard, F.R.C.S. 
7th N.I. 

Oct. 18. At Calcutta, aged 100, Mrs. 
Clara Dent, of Bagdad. 

Oct. 19. At Dacca, Bengal, Frances- 
Mervin, wife of Capt. John Graham, of the 
Bengal Army, and only dau. of Zachary 
Hammett Drake, esq. of Springfield. 

Oct. 20. At Bhaugulpore, Bengal, 
Louisa,wife of E. F. Latour, esq. Civil 
Service, and eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Davidson, esq. Calcutta. bd 

Oct. 29. At Colombo, William Brown, 
esq. Civil Eng. eldest son of Samuel 
Brown, esq. of Murray House, Gravel- 
lane, Southwark. 

At Calcutta, aged 36, William Camp- 
bell, esq. second son of Duncan Campbell, 
esq. late of Alfred-pl. Bedford sq. 

Nov. 17. Drowned at Poonah, aged 
25, Arthur Webber Smith, Lieut. of 22d 
Regt. son of Major-Gen. Webber Smith, 
nobly sacrificing his own life to save that 
of one of his native servants. 

Nov. 19. At Sukkur, Major William 
Hunter, of 28th Regt. and Younger of 
Burnside, Forfarshire. 

Nov. 20. At Royapooram, near Madras, 
aged 45, Capt. H. S. Burgess. 

Nov. 21. At Jubbulpoor, Lieut. Thomas 
Blayds, 58th N.I. eldest surviving son of 
Thomas Blayds, esq. Castlehill, Englefield, 
Surrey. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 13. At the Island 
of Mauritius, John Taylor, esq. formerly 
of Hanover. 

Nov. 2. At Belize, Honduras, aged 20, 
Charles Evans, eldest son of Charles 
Evans, esq. 

Dec. 2. At St. Vincent, a few days 
after his arrival on that island, Charles 
Addis, jun. esq. barrister-at-law, late of 
Lincoln’s-inn. He was called to the bar 
Nov. 27, 1829, and for some years at- 
tended the Home Circuit and Surrey Ses- 
sions, and practised as an Equity draughts. 
man. 

Asroap.— Aug. 5. Aged 78, John 
Blaxland, esq. of Newington, Sydney, New 
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South Wales, for many years a member of 
the Governor’s and Legislative Council of 
that colony. 

Nov. 17. At Quebec, Lieut. Henry 
Michael Fleming Stirke, of the 14th Foot, 
second son of the late Col. Stirke, of the 
12th Regt. 

Dec. 5. At Coblentz, on the Rhine, 
aged 10, Caroline-Etta, youngest dau. of 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmaine, Bart. 

Dec. 7. In Switzerland, John Ellis, 
esq. nephew of the late Lord Seaford. 

Dec. 8. At Cairo, while on the over- 
land journey from India, Emma, wife of 
Capt. Macaulay, of the 21st Regt. Madras 
army, and dau. of the late Robert Sutton, 
esq. of Flushing, near Falmouth. 

Dec. 9, O. S. At Moscow, aged 77, 
John Jackson, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Paris, aged 86, John 
Ward, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Paris, Elizabeth La 
Baronne de Prejan, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Calvert, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 21, C. R. 
W. Davis, esq. eldest son of the late John 
Davis, esq. of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 18, Geor- 
giana-Penelope, youngest dau. of the Rev. 

-Charles Leicester, of Whitton Hall, Salop. 

Dec, 23. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
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64, William Hallett, esq. of Misterton, 
Somerset. 

Dec. 26. At Antwerp, aged 70, Fran- 
cois Joseph Matthyssens, esq. ; 

Lately. Aged 26, Henry Benham 
Marriott, third son of the Rev. G. P. 
Marriott, of Canterbury. He was Capt. 
of the City of Shiraz, Bombay ship, which 
was totally lost in the Mindora Sea, off the 
Island of Negroes, and only three Lascars 
saved. 

Slain in the recent battle at New Zea- 
land, Lieut. George Phillpotts, R.N. (1841) 
son of the Bishop of Exeter. 

At St. Clair, near Vire, aged 75, Count 
de Percy Monchamps, the last representa- 
tive in Normandy of the noble house, 
which, after the Conquest, was the stock 
from which the Percys, Dukes of North- 
umberland, sprang. 

At Naples, Signor Giubilei, the vocalist, 
formerly of the Opera-house and Drury- 
lane Theatre. 

At Funchal, Madeira, aged 24, Richard, 
only son of the Rt. Hon. R. L. Sheil. 

Jan.1. At Hamburgh, aged 59, Amelia, 
widow of John Strother, esq. merchant, 
of Hull. 

Jan. 4. At Nantes, aged 78, T. H. 
Richardson, esq. of Hatfield Peverell, 
Essex. 














TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterep from Dec. 27, 1845, to Jan. 17, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Males 
Females 


2119 
1959 4078 


Births for the above period.......+ses+0- 


Under 15........ 1895 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 17. 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. 
s d.| s. do | & d. 
56 8 | 32 3 | 22 10 











15 to 60..... oe 1284 
60 and upwards 898 4078 
Age not specified 1 
oe cocccc cece D160 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s dad. | & d.| & d. 
34 4 738 4 | 40 6 








PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 7/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 10s. to 102. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. 
Hay, 31. 8s. to 4d. 10s.—Straw, 12. 10s. to 17. 148.—Clover, 47. 10s. to 57. 12s. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 





NOU cicdatncanidacioncee 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 19, 
MIRO os gnnccsinnsaneacrn 3s. 6d. to 5s. Qd. Beasts...... Ry AOR 2721 Calves 58 
WUE cnnsnscnhs. aeveenees 4s. 10d. to 5s. 10d. SheepandLambs 21,220 Pigs 275 
Pork......0000 REAM: 3s.10d. to 5s. 2d. 

COAL MARKET, Jan. 23. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 22s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 14s. Od. to 25s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 45s, Od. 
CANDLES, 7s, Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s, 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1845, to January 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 




























































































































































































a> a ee ° 
sai2 ¢ (Bal § salfd| ¢ (Ba| & 
SSP 5) .2 Sel 8 Weather. || 2.5/5 5) 2 iS) & Weather. 
Aalgs|= 24) 3 Agie3)4 24) 2 
Dec.) ° | ° | ° iin. pts. Jan. ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
26 | 48 | 50 | 40 /29, 88 |cly. fr. sl. m.|| 11 | 40 | 43 | 40 | , 34 ||small rain 
27 | 42 | 45 | 50 |30, 13 ||do.do. hy.sh.|| 12 | 33 | 35 | 38 | , 02 |\cloudy 
28 | 50 | 54 | 47 |29, 50 ||constant rain|| 13 | 40 | 46 | 42 |29, 62 |\do. fair 
29 | 36 | 44] 51 |, 42 |lcly. fr. sl. rn.|| 14 | 43 | 46 | 45 | , 55 |do. do. 
30 | 50 | 54 | 43] , 69 ||do. do. 15 | 45 | 50 | 46] , 77 |\do. 
31 | 42 | 46 | 50 /30, O1 |/do.do. hy.sh.|} 16 | 45 | 50 | 47 | , 83 jido. rain 
J.1 | 42 | 45 | 35 |29, 87 |\cloudy, fair || 17 | 46 | 50 | 40 | , 71 ||rain, cloudy 
2 | 38 | 44 | 37 /30, 28 |\do. foggy 18 | 39 | 47 | 43 | , 65 |leloudy 
3} 38 | 42 | 44] , 43 |Ifair, cloudy |} 19 | 48 | 53 | 50] , 19 ||heavy rain 
4 | 42 | 44 | 37 |29, 95 |lrain, do. fr. || 20 | 45 | 49 | 46 | , 38 |ieldy. fr. do. 
5 | 3% | 39 | 32 30, 08 |\cldy. fr.foggy|| 21 | 48 | 54 | 53) , 36 |irain, cloudy 
» 6| 4 | 46 | 47} =, 10 |\rain, cloudy || 22 | 43 | 55 | 49 | =, 16 |\sl. rm. fr. ely. 
7 | 47 | 50 | 47 | = , 22 |ido. fair 23 | 49 | 53 | 50 | , 19 |constant rain 
8 | 48 | 50 | 47) , 48 |ido. 24 | 49 | 52) 48] , 53 |lcly. slight do. 
9| 41 | 45 | 40} , 62 |ido. 25 | 53 | 55 | 52 | , 33 |\rn. cly. fair 
10! 38 ' 40 '39' , 50 \ldo. sleet 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
di#iles./2. 141 slsale S 
S$}8|/§3)/ 5a! 5) Sass ci.c| = 
S12 1/33/34 /S |we@ee@uled| 5 | px pins, 
3 5 2|, |S Sle sles) wa 
3| 4 33 BE Py A Ele ElBanan 3 £1000, 
o| 3 zs a] 
29/205 | 954 975 | 103 38pm.| 24 27 pm. 
30/2043) 953 972 | 103 38 pm. | 25 28 pm. 
31/2043) 953 972 | 103 26 28pm. 
1/204 | 95} 973 | 10} 29 27 pm. 
2i——_| 943 974 | 108 3337 pm.) 26 28 pm. 
3)204 | 942 |\—.|973 | 10} 28 pm. 
5 954 974 | 105 38 pm. | 26 28 pm. 
62043] 953 | 95 {974 | 103——_—_|_| 38 pm. | 28 26 pm. 
7\2044) 953 | 95 |973 34 pm. | 28 29 pm. 
8/206 | 952 | 953 |98} | 104 40pm.| 28 31 pm. 
Da 96 ot 983 | 103 257 —s 30 32 pm. 
95 a pm.| 32 28 pm. 
12/206 ost oat 98° I 30 28 aa 
13/2054; 95} 97% | 10 39 pm. | 29 27 pm. 
14/205 | 953 out 973 | 1 39pm.| 29 23 pm. 
15/2043} 942 973 | 1 23528 pm.| 24 18 pm. 
16/2043} 95 944 |972 | lo 255 | 30 pm. | 15 18 pm. 
17/205 | 943 ou 973 | 10 2823 pm.) 15 17 pm. 
19/2043; 943 96% | 10 17 13 pm. 
20/2044 sat oa 97 | 103;——|106% 28 pm. | 17 pm. 
21/2054| 9 97% | 104—— 107 2328 pm.) 16 21 pm. 
22/207 | 9 94.7 1962 | 10} ——|253 | 30 pm. | 20 22 pm. 
23/204 |; 9 943 |968 | 102 20 22 pm. 
24/205 | 943 | 94} 963 25pm. | 19 21 pm. 
26/207 | 95} | 94% |962 | 103}}——|——|258 | 28 pm. | 19 21 pm. 
27/206 oat 945 972 | 103/106 |258 | 28 pm. | 20 22 pm. 
28/207 94% 1973 | 10}'——|——-——-} 25 pm. | 19 27 pm. 


pe fli and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London, 





J B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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